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GEO PON I K A. 


Julius Africaxus, a Christian, flou¬ 
rished under Alexander Severus. He was 
the first of the Christians who wrote on 
chronology, of which Eusebius has left 
us some fragments, lie wrote nine books, 
under the title of K«ro., in which lie treats of 
medical, physical, and chemical subjects. 
Eusebius, lib. vi. c. 31, says that one of 
his epistles written to Origen is extant. 

Anatolius is said to have been the 
preceptor of the Emperor 1 heodosius. 
Suidas. 

Acs yRTFS, the veterinary practitioner, 
a native of Prusa* in Bithynia, served 
under the Emperor Constantine in the 
Scythian war.— Suidas. 

Apuleius. There were two persons 
of this name; one called Lucius Apuleius, 
born at Madaura, a city of Africa, who 

a 2 r lived 
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lived in the reign of Antoninus Pius ; the 
other was Apuleius Celsus, a celebrated 
physician, who is said to have lived under 
Augustus or Tiberius. Which of these 
is cited in this work, has been a subject of 
dispute among the learned. 

Aratus, of Soil in Cilicia, lived in the 
reign of Antigonus Gonatus, about the 
124th Olympiad.— Suidas. 

Bbkytius. It has been imagined that 
Hcrmippus Berytius, the disciple of Philo 
Biblius, who lived in the reign of Adrian, 
is here meant. Suidas also makes men¬ 
tion of Taurus Berytius, a Platonic phi¬ 
losopher, in the time of Antoninus Pius ; 
and of Lupcrcus Berytius, who lived a 
short time before the reign of Claudius. 
Some have supposed that the epithet 
belongs to Anatolius. 

Cassia nus is said to have made this 
collection. 

Damogeron is mentioned by Apuleius, 
Apolog. p. 544. Some of his agricultural 
precepts are cited by Palladius, ii. w. xyi. 
11 , 12 . 3 . 

Democritus was called the Abderite, 
from his native place. He lived about 
the 80th Olympiad. He wrote on agri¬ 
culture. 



culture. Columella, c. 1. et lib. xi. c. 3. 
lie is quoted by Palladius and Varro. 
He is said to have been cotemporary with 
Socrates and Hippocrates. 

Didymus the Alexandrian wrote fif¬ 
teen books on agriculture. 

Cassius Dionysius, of Utica, accord¬ 
ing to Varro, translated the books ot 
Mago on agriculture ; lib. i. 1. 10. 

Dio phases, the Bithynian, born at 
Nicc b , cotemporary with Osar and C i¬ 
cero, reduced C. Dionysius of Utica into 
six books. Asinius Pollio 1 rallianus utter- 

wards abridged Diophancs. 

Flokentinus wrote commentaries on 
agriculture, which Photius mentions in 
Myriobib. Tmem. CLXifr. He lived under 
the Emperor Macrinus, about the 218th 
year of the Christian icra. 

Pronto, the rlietorician, lived at 
Rome under Alexander Severus. He 
taught at Athens in opposition to Plnlos- 
tratus and Gadarenus; and died there, 
being nearly sixty years old.— Suitias. 

Hi broci.es wrote two books concerning 
veterinary practice, and dedicated them to 

a 3 C. Bas- 

» A city to the north of the Lake Ascanius in Bithvn.a- 
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C. fiassus.— Pearsomus Episcop. Cestriencls 
in Proleg. in Hieroclis lib. de Providenlia 
el Fato. 

Hippocrates, the physician of Coos, 
is said to have been born in the 80th 
Olympiad. He flourished under Artax- 
erxes Longimanus, whose epistle to the 
prefect of the Hellespont, in which he 
orders Hippocrates to be sent to him, 
is mentioned by Soranus in the Life 
of Hippocrates, and it may be read in 
Suidas. Hippocrates, a veterinary writer, 
is respectfully mentioned by Salmasius, 
in lib. de Homonymis Ilyles, cap. 58 et 59* 

Juba was the son of Juba, king of 
Mauritania, who was taken a youth and 
led in triumph by Julius Ciesar, who took 
cafe that he should be taught the liberal 
arts. Plutarch, in the Life of Cresar, says 
that his captivity was no disadvantage to 
him, in these words : “ Then Juba his son, 
“ being quite young, was led in triumph. 
“ His captivity was fortunate to him, 
“ who from the barbarous Numidians 
“ is reckoned among the most learned 
“ writers of the Greeks." 

Lf.o>tik us, or Leontius, isby Pho- 
lius called Aw». lie is perhaps the same 

as 
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as Leontius Scholasticus, whose epigrams 
are to be found in the 4th book of the 
Antho/ogia. 

Nestor, a poet, of Laranda in Lycia, 
flourished under Alexander Severus; and 
he wrote the Iliad and some 

other things. Suidas has left us this ac¬ 
count of him: “ Nestor of Laranda in 
“ Lycia, an epic poet, father of Pisander 
“ the poet, lived under Alexander Severus. 
“ He wrote an Iliad, wanting some books. 
“ Tryphiodorus wrote an Odyssey in the 
“ same way. For in the first book, which 
“ is inscribed A, the letter* is not found; 
“ and so in other books, that letter, which 
“ points out the number of the book, is 
“ wanting. HealsowroteMetainorpboses.” 

Oppianus, a Cilician, Mas a gramma¬ 
rian and poet. He lived under Antoninus 
Caracalla. 

Pamphilds, an Alexandrian gramma¬ 
rian, a disciple of Aristarchus, flourished 
two centuries before Christ. See Galeni 
Opera , Basilea, 1538. 

Paxamus wrote concerning the culinary 
art, in an alphabetical order: two books, 

a 4 entitled 
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entitled Boiotica ; a treatise, called Dotle- 
catcclimm; Luo books, on 4 the art of 
dying; some books on agriculture .—Julius 
Bollux, lib. vi. c. 10, Alhenitus, Jib. ix. 
p. 376. Columellfl , lib. xii. c. 4. 

Pk LAG ON 1 us, a writer, whom chrono¬ 
logy 1ms not fixed to any particular period 
of time, is often mentioned by Vegetius. 

Pill LOST RATUS, the son of Philostratus 
a Lcninian sophist (who was said to be the 
son of Verus), was a sophist, who taught 
first at Athens, then at Rome, under the 
Emperor Severn*. lie wrote the life of 
Apollonius Tyanensis, in eight books.— 
Suidas. 

Ptolkma-.us of Alexandria, a piiilo- 
sopher, lived in the time of the Emperor 
Marcus. He wrp& threv. books, entitled 
Meckanaci, and several other learned 

works.— Suidas. 

The Quistilii, Gohdia.nus, and 
Maximus, who were brothers, lived about 
the time of the Emperor Coinmodus, by 
whom they are said to have been put to 
death, «ts it is recorded by Xiphiliuus, in 
Dio Cassius, page 81 9 . 

Sot ion 


* Dt arte tinctur 
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Sotio x is said to have been a philoso¬ 
pher; Diogenes Laertius , lib. x. segin. 4. 
He wrote concerning rivers, fountains, and 
lakes; Vhotius Tmcm. clxxxix, Vossius 
says, he lived in the time of Tiberius; Ptu- 
tare hi A lex a ml. p. 699. 

Tarextinvs. There were two persons 
of this name, one called Archytas Taren- 
tinus, mentioned by Varroand Columella; 
the other was lleraclidcs Tarenlinus, a 
medical practitioner, a disciple of llcro- 
philus, who is said to have been the first 
who used compound medicines, and who 
treated of the doctrine of pulses with any 
accuracy. Galen makes mention of him; 
and he seeins to think him superior to 
Antonius Alusa, who was physician to 
Augustus; and he takes notice of his going 
over to the empiric sect. He is men¬ 
tioned by C. Celsus among medical prac¬ 
titioners, and by Epiphanius and Dios- 
corides among botanical writers. He is 
also mentioned by Hicroclcs in his Procc- 
inium to the Ilippiatrica. 

Thromnestus is said to have been a 
veterinary writer. 

M. Tf.rextics Varro was a Roman 
of the greatest 

on 
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on agriculture, and whose treatise con¬ 
cerning the Latin tongue, have descended 
to us. 

Vi x da xi ox ids is bv Photius called 
Yindanius, an agricultural writer, concern¬ 
ing whom the learned have transmitted to 
us little more than his name, and such 
things a*, are ascribed to him in the fol¬ 
lowing publications. 

Zone AST RES, the Persian, was a learned 
astronomer, who was the first of the sect 
called Magi . He lived long before the 
Trojan war. There arc four of his books 
entitled Dr Natural there is one concern¬ 
ing precious stones; bis predictions from 
astronomical observations; his five books 
called Apotelesmatica.— Suidat. It in 
doubted whether litis is the person men¬ 
tioned in the following work. 
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PROEM. 

This * great city ha* indeed I*cn distinguislied 
by many other useful sovereigns, and it has che¬ 
rished in its bosom their exploits and virtues as 
certain treasures of great value; but it will 
acknowledge that it never tiad one more emi¬ 
nent than yourself, nor can it display greater 
uc I Movements than those of your reign; for you 
esteeming the superintending care of other sove¬ 
reigns as trifling, exerted yourself, having un eye 
to the first sovereign of the. Christians, I mean 
Constantine, tlic founder and protector of this 
city, whom you have greatly excelled in the 
most glorious actions, and in trophies, and in 
otlier achievements: and what you have done for 
the advantage of your subjects, and for the dis¬ 
persion of your enemies, would be a task to 

repeat, 

■ Comtaniiaople. 
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repeat, and it would require much time, and a 
profusion of words. But you are labouring in 
what is useful in life, and what will be beneficial 
to posterity; for indeed in the first place you 
have, by your management and prudence, revi¬ 
ved the study of philosophy and rhetoric, w hich 
had fallen into disuse, aud were buried in deep 
oblivion, affording them a powerful protec¬ 
tion; you afterwards revived the study of all the 
other sciences and arts: afterwards, knowing 
that civil government is divided into these three 
departments, I mean the Army, the Priesthood, 
and Agriculture, you bestowed no very small 
diligence on this branch, which is known to 
give stability to human life; whence by your 
exulted genius and profound understanding com 
pdmg such tilings as lave been with great dili¬ 
gence and experience found out by different per¬ 
sons among the ancients concerning agriculture, 
«md the raising of plants, and concerning the 
season, and the situation also, and the mc- 

. I' 5U,tab,C lo cach concerning the find- 
•ng of water, and the raising of edifices, and 
m what situations these ought to be built, and to¬ 
ward what part of the heavens, and in what man¬ 
ner, and many oilier tilings of equal importance, 
you have made public a work of universal 

utility: 
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utility: for any person meeting with these ela¬ 
borate treatises, may see those things which 
exactly suit his way of life, such as are useful and 
necessary, ami by which human life is supported ; 
and he may contemplate them, on which he has 
every attention bestowed with great elegance and 
order; he may see not only things that are ne¬ 
cessary, but such as are superfluous, and con¬ 
ducive to please the eye and the olfactory organs: 
for you being a lover of what is amiable, or 
rather, if I must sny tl>e truth, a lover of the 
human race, you, by every method and by 
every attention, collect such things as are useful, 
always looking forward to the welfare of your 
subjects. May you, Constantine,* tl»c most just of 
sovereigns, the delight and honour of royalty, be 
happy! may you be prosperous under the protec¬ 
tion of the Almighty! and may you prove victo¬ 
rious over your enemies, always studying the 
consummate happiness of us your subjects! 

* Supposed 10 be CowunboM Porpbyro-Gcmcti*. 
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BOOK I 


HYPOTHESIS* OP THE F1HST BOOK. 

Compiling such iking. ■» are rel.ted by diOereiit author, 
iimoog (be ancients concerning agriculture, and Urn care of 
plauu, and of thing* raned Hum teed, and many other 
uteful things 1 tompu**d thr. book. Ii u ,„J«*d taken 
flora the work* of Horeutinus and of Vmdainoojui, and 
Tarenhnus and Anatolius and Brrytiu., and D.opliaucs 
and Leontius and Dw o oif, and tbc Paradox*, of Afri- 
canu., and from ParapUDos and A pule.us and Vam>, and 
Z<>roa»tres and Froato,and PtNamu., and Damogcron, and 
Ibdyraus and Sat**, and iba (Juraid*. I ha*, therefore 
thought it nectmary and methodical to arrange the thing, 
according to due order, and to prefix to the work thing, 
which it aof uw to penora applying to agncuitute to 
know, according to pnonty. | bar. tet down .n it,.. fipi 
Book .uch oUerration. a. relate to fine mid terapetoou. 
weather, and to the ruing and wiring of the apframd .tar., 
Add to tfccli Df9ducw Uum aaIuiaI 4 cilm a. 


h -CONCERNING THE TEAK. AND THE DIVISION 


Or THE SOLSTICES. 

IT is necessary that the husbandman should 
know the seasons, and the change of the sol¬ 
stices; for thus directing the workmen to their 


proper 



contents *o called became they were 
l*r Ibe composition, 
t air, according 


i 


to the Greek* 


proper employment in every season, he win 
be of consummate service to the soil Most 
persons, and among the first. Yarn) the Roman, 
has said, that tltc beginning of the spring is 
when Favonius generally begins to blow, which 
is about the seventh' of the ides of February, 
the sun bring in Aquarius, having attained three 
or five parts, tlmt is, possessing three or five days 
in the sign; but the spring is competed on the 
nones of May: tlmt the summer begins about 
the eighth of the ides of May, the sun being in 
Taurus, but tlmt it b completed about the 
seventh of the ides of August; that the autumn 
also begins about the sixth of the ides of August, 
the sun being in Leo, but that it end* about 
the fifth of the ides of November; tlmt the win¬ 
ter indeed begins about the fourth of the ides 
of November, the sun being in Scorpio, but 
thut it ends on the day before the eighth of the 
ides of February. But in relation to tlic sol¬ 
stices, the winter solstice is about the eighth of 

B 3 the 

• The Greek writer ngrm with Vnrro in fixing the begin¬ 
ning of the ipring; but hr do« not precisely agree with him 
in determining the beginning of the other *■***.. A* 
Nature bat not «nctly prescribed the limit* between the 
tewon., it U no wonder the Greek and Rom.n enter, did 
not fix them within the comp** of a day. 
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the calends of January; the summer solstice 
is about tlie eighth of the calends of July, 
although some will have it to be about the sixth 
of the nones: and in respect of the equinoxes, 
the vernal equinox is about the eighth of the 
calends of April, but some will have it to he 
about the ninth; and tlie autumnal equinox is 
about the eighth of the calends of October, 
or about the sixth. The rising of the Pleiades 
begins about' the fourth of the ides of June; 
but their setting is about* tlie fourth of die 
nones of November. The feast of Bruina is 
about tlie eighth of the calends of December. 

II.—PROGNOSTICS or fAMt WEATHER. 

Tut moon appearing small and clear when 
three or four days old, portends fair weather; 
and when full, if it appears clear, it is sign 
offine weather; and if when half full it looks 
clear, it announces favourable weather; but 
being more red than usual, it is a sign of wind. 

If any part of it appears blackened, it is a sure 
token of rain. The sun likew ise rising clear is 

a 

' Columcll* say,, they ro* abou« At fifth of .1* ides of 
May, hb. ix. cap. I*. 

* This passage s«n« .o be of questionable authority. 
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a sign of fine weather; and when a small cloud 
appears before it rises, it will be fine; and 
wlicn it sets, if there be clouds dispersed around 
it, tliey are a sign there will be no rain; and 
when it sets clear without clouds, it is also a 
sign the following day will be fine; and if the 
sun sets without clouds, but red clouds are 
stationed near it afterwards, it will not rain that 
night nor the following day. Red clouds dis- 
persed about sun-setting are a sure token there 
will be no rain; and the owl howling inces¬ 
santly in the night, and the raven making a 
gentle noise in the day-time, and many crows 
in company, as it were rejoicing and clamour¬ 
ing, plainly portend fair weather. 

HI.—' PROGNOSTICS or TEMPESTUOUS WEATHER » 

AND PROM WHAT SICKS WK ARE TO EXPECT 

RAIN. 

The moon being three or four days old, 
having its extremities obtuse and dark, indi¬ 
cates rain; and its orb appearing red or like 
fire, is a sign of tempestuous weather: and 
when it is full, if it appears at all black, it ia 
a manifest prognostic of rain; and if there are 

b 4 lwo 


two or three* wheel, aroood the moon, the, 
are unerring token, that u will hr tempestuous, 
and especially if they are more .turn commonly 
dark. The .on likewise, when it rue, red and 
oi a dark hue, portend, ritowers; and when 
tl* wo ritw, if . dark cloud appear, near 
II, ray,, it is . , U re sign of rain. When tl* suit 
also seta if h ha, a black cloud near it on 
ti)« left »ide, you mint expect rain very won ; 
ami thunder and lightning, from what quarter 
Mtevcr they proceed, evidently indicate a tern- 
pet from Hast part. If indeed thunder i, heard 
wt.neun.ea front the mud, ^ anmetime, from 
Ihc north, anti if there are flashes of Ughtnu^, 
wind will ensue; and whenaquatile and manna 
bird, arc continually washing themselves, they 
u weather . 

Whet, .parka* me dm produced on pot, Z“l 

• bnuen 

* AX “"' ; ,h “ » it» prmuurr 

lh "t A n *' a ™ h Wbifh ** Wk - ,«o ra . 

mcndH «o be constructed in . circuit fcrm . Ukat. « ,l, v 

Z1 7;' e >ir - -»• ** »o. ^ 

wtnd from them • for tS#« warA # . , ^ 

* lor Ikrjr » r „ of opimon> Aat * * 

^ O/ forra , ^ ^ ^ 

frdity kit*. if they were U* in ^ 


Ara(u» 


H*is dreomstaoce. 
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brazen pan*, they are certain signs of showers; 
and tlie raven washing its head on the sea-shore, 
and swimming, and vociferating loudly in the 
night, indicates rain; and barn-door fowls fre¬ 
quently covering themselves with dust, and 
clamouring, and crows and jackdaws appearing 
in companies and vociferating, and swallows 
flying and twittering about pools or fish-ponds 
or rivers, denote rainy weather; and flies sting¬ 
ing with much vehemence, and geese hastening 
to their food with clamour, and spider* de¬ 
scending when there is no wind, and the flames 
of the lamp !>eing of a blackish coloor, and the 
flock wantonly copering, are certain signs tliere 
will be tempestuous weather; and the cattle 
looking toward the south, and licking their 
foct, and coming to the ox-stall towing, are 
manifest signs of rain; and the wolf likewise 
coming with confidence near U»c house, and 
clogs digging U»c ground, and the* scrccclvowl 
hooting in the morning are sure tokens of rain; 
and birds flying toward tl»c sca-eoast portend 
a tempest- Cranes coming forward in a hurry, 
manifestly indicate there will be a tempest; and 
mice becoming noisy are a sign of tcmjKstuous 

weather. 

» Sometime. the Uwaj. the common 

brown or ivy owl. 
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weatlier. When tiicrefore many prognostics 
concur, your expectation is the less dubious; 
but you must particularly observe every fourth 
day of Utc increase or decrease of the moon, 
which affect the state of the atmosphere. 

IV.— .PROGNOSTICS OF A 10*0 WINTER. 

The holm oaks, and oaks producing much 
fruit, are true indications that thcro will be a 
very long winter; and* shc-gouts and sheep 
being covered, and wishing to be covered again, 
are signs of a long winter; and if the cattle 
dig the ground, and direct their heads toward 
the north, they forebode a hard winter. 

V —PROGNOSTICS WHETHER THE SEASON WILL 

BE EAtLT OR LATE. 

It is better to know in time whether the season 
will be early or late; for it is more advisable to 
use more seed, when tin* season promises to bo 
late, because some of the seed perishes in the 
intermediate interval. If rain then falls after the 
vintage before the setting of the Pleiades, the 
*ason will be early; but if it is showery, when 

, the 

1 Sc* A rains *. 336. 


I* 


the Pleiades set, it is middling; but if the rain be¬ 
gins after die setting of the Pleiades, the season 
will be late. But Democritus and Apulcius say 
you must expect tliere will be such a winter as 
the day of the feast is, which tlie Romans cull 
Bruuut, that is, tlic four-and-twenticth day of the 
month Dios or November*: some authors also 
assert from observation that according to the 
similarity of the four-and-twentieth of the month 
called Dios, or November, in which the feast of 
Bruma happens, will be the following month of 
December; but as U»c fivc-and-twcntieth day of 
November will be, such w ill be Use month of Ja¬ 
nuary ; and as the six-and-twentieth day of the 
month of November will he, such will be the 
month of February: but this indeed sometimes 
happens, and sometimes it is quite the contrary. 
Some indeed affirm from observation, that from 
the seventh of March to tl»c ninth of the same 
month the weather is usually more cold; for on 
those days the forty martyrs*, betrayed into the 
hands of tlie Pagans, suffered martyrdom. 

VI. 

- Some exilic* h.xe been of opinion tb.« «be rhristnu. 
rmperox* tranxfcrmi .be fen* of B.um. from Member to 
the nonlb of November. 

• Thi* e,enl look pl.ee in Armenia, in the reign of Lici- 
rou*, A. D. 3l6. 


VI.- 


concerning the month according to 

THE MOON. 


Some think that you are to plant nothing when 
the moon ia waning, but when it is increasing : 
others indeed advise it to be proper to plant from 
the fourth day of its age to tl*c eighteenth. Some 
permit the cultivator to plant on the antelunar 
days only, that is, on the three first days from 
the new moon: others avoid planting any thing 
from the tenth to the twentieth day, lest its light 
afterwards decrease with the plants. But tho 
precise doctrine with regard to the fore-mentioned 
observations, and which is of superior utility, is 
this: to plant, when the moon is under the hori¬ 
zon*; buttocut down wood, w hen it is above the 
horizon. 


VII. —IT 1» NECESSARY TO KNOW WHEN THE 
JUOON IS ABOVE AND WHEN IT IS BELOW 
THE HORIZON. 

As it is necessary that many works in agricul¬ 
ture should get on sometimes when tlie moon ia 

above 

'UTS' b "" b.™ 
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above the horizon, sometimes when it is under it, I 
have thought proper to demonstrate, from the new 
iuoon to the thirtieth' day, under each day, from 
what hour of the night and of the day the moon 
is below or above the horizon. The moon then 
begins to be under the tiorizon on tlte new month 
from half an hour iu the night to lialf an hour in 
tl>e day ; on the second day, from an hour and a 
half in the night to an hour and a half in tho 
day; on the third day, from two hour* and a 
quarter in tlic night, to two hour* and a quarter 
in the day; on the fourth day, from the third 
hour and a third part in the night, to tlic third 
hour and a third part in the day; on the fifth, 
from tho tliird hour and sixteen parts of on hour 
in the night, to the saute period in the day; on 
the sixth day, from the fourth hour and nine 
parts in the night, to the same parts in Utc day; 
on the seventh day, from tlic fifth hour and six 
purls and a half, to tltc same division in tltc day; 
on the eighth, from tl»c sixth hour and four parts 
of an hour in tlic night, to tlio same purls in tliu 
day; on the ninth day, from the seventh hour 
and eleven part* and a half of an hour in tlie 

night, 

t See Pliny, 18, 3*. A *y nodical month. Le. ibr interval 
from one nevr moon to another, comma of 29 day., 12 boun, 
minuter, 3 secood*. 
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night, to the same in the day; on the tenth’ day, 
from the eighth hour and eight parts of an hour 
in the night, to the same parts in the day; on 
the eleventh day, from the ninth hour in the 
night, to the same liour in die day; on the twelfth 
day, from the tenth hour and sixteen parts in the 
night, to the same period in die day; on the 
thirteenth day, from the eleventh hour and three 
parts in the night, to the same time in the day ; 
on the fourteenth day, from tliat interval to the 
same time in the day; on die fifteenth, it is in' 
its splendour from the rising of die sun to its set¬ 
ting, when we shall do our work to the greatest 
Advantage in die day-time; on the sixteenth day, 
from half an hour in the day to the same period 
in the night; on the sevcntccth .lay, from the 
first hour and seventeen parts, to the same time 
in the night; on the eighteenth day. from the se¬ 
cond hour and four parts and a half in the day, 
to the same |airts in the night; on the nineteenth 
‘lay, from tl»c diird hour and three jiarts in the 
day, to the same parts in the night; on the 

twentieth 

’ This anonymous section varies so much, particularly 
from Ibis pari, in tbc printed copies and manuscripts, ,| ial 
it »ould be no .null difficulty lo reduce it to a standard 
within any sufferable approach lo corrccioc*. 

' Kov*-. ; literally. »ery beautiful. 
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twentieth day, from the third hour and sixteen 
parts in the day,to the same period in the night; 
on the one-and -twentieth day, from the fourth 
hour and nine parts in the day to the same period 
in die night; on the twenty-second day, front the 
fifth hour and six parts and a half in the day, to 
die same time in the night; on the twenty-third 
day, from the sixth hour and four parts in die 
day, to the same parts in the night; on die twenty- 
fourth day, from the seventh hour and eleven 
parts and a half in the day, to the same period 
in the night; on the twenty-fifth day, from the 
scvcndi hour and eleven parts in the day, to die 
same interval in tlic night; on the twenty-sixth 
day, from die eighth hour und six parts and a 
hulf in die day, to the same time in die night;on 
the twenty-seventh day, from the ninth hour and 
nine parts and a half, to die same parts in the 
night; on the twenty-eighth day, fromdic tenth 
hour and sixteen parts in the day, to the same 
division in die night; on die twcnty-nindi day, 
from the eleventh hour and three parts in die 
day, to die same period in the night; on the 
thirtieth day, from the setting of the sun to its 
rising. 
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VIII. —CONCERNING THE RISING OF THE DOG- 
STAR, AND THE PRESCIENCE OF OCCURRENCES , 
FROM IT. 

The rising of tlic dog-star is on the twentieth* 
day of the month of July. You must then 
observe in' what part the moon is when this 
rises. If it rises, the moon being in Leo, there 
w ill be nn abundant crop of corn, and plenty of 
oil and wine, and all provisions will be clieup. 
There will l>c tumults and slaughter, und the 
appearance of a king, and uncertain weather; 
und one nution will invade another, and there 
n ill be earthquakes and inundations: but being in 
Virgo, there will be abundance of rain, joy, death 
of women in childbed; slaves and four-footed 
beasts will be cheap. Iking io I a bra, there will be 
tlie removal of a tyrant, four-footed beasts will be 
easily procured, and Uicrc will be tumults among 
the populace, scarcity of oil, and blight among die 
coni, but plenty of wine and of nuts*. Being in 
Scorpio, there will be discontent in the priest¬ 
hood, 

• The Quinulii in the next chip, ay the 24th. 

* In ttial fc/we, in (he Greek. The Arab* make use of the 
‘ame expression. 

" ° f fruit * wiltl integuments, in the Greek. 
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hood, and destruction to the apiary, and pesti¬ 
lential havock: when it is in Sagittarius, there 
will be a plentiful year, and many showers, and 
abundance of corn, and joy to the human race, 
but havock in the herd, and a plentiful increase 
of the feathered tribe: if it rises when the Moon 
is in Capricorn, there will be marching of armies, 
and many showers, and abundance of corn, 
and wine, and oil; all things will be clieap: if it 
rises when the saute luminary is in Aquarius, the 
dissolution of a tyrant will happen, the wheat 
will be injured; there will be an incursion of 
locusts, and little rain, and pestilential diseases: 
if it rises when tho Moon is in Pisces, there will 
be plenty of rain, and destruction to the feathered 
race; and tlicrc will be plenty of wine and corn, 
but disease among the human race. If the Dog- 
star rises when the Moon is in Aries, there will 
be much havock in the flock, and much rain, and 
n scanty crop of wheat, and plenty of oil; if 
indeed in Taurus, tliere will be a great deal of 
rain, and hail, and blight*, and divine wrath; if 
in Gemini, tliere will lie plenty of corn, and of 
wine, and of every fruit, and the removal of * 
tyrant, and destruction to the human race, and 

vol. i. c movement 

* !***»£•. The grain affected by it of a reddish or 

copper colour. 



movement of armies; but if in Cancer, there 
will be drought and famine. 


IX.— THE RISING AND SETTING OF THE APPA¬ 
RENT STARS. 

Since it is necessary that husbandmen should 
know the rising and setting of the apparent star*, 
I have written concerning them; so that persona 
wholly illiterate may, from memory, know the 
periods of their rising and setting. On tlic ca¬ 
lends of January, the Dolphin rises; on the 
twenty-sixth of February, Arcturus rises in the 
evening; on the calends of April, the Pleiades 
set lute at night; on the twenty-third of April, the 
Pleiades rise with the Sun; on the twenty-ninth 
of April, Orion sets m the evening; on the thir¬ 
tieth of April, the Hyades* rise with the Sun; on 
the seventh of May, the Pleiades appear in the 
morning; on the nineteenth of May, the Hyades 
appear in the morning; on the seventh of June, 
Arcturus sets in the morning; on the twenty- 
third of June, Orion begins to rise; on th* 
tenth of July, Orion rises in the morning; on the 

twenty- 

* The old Roman* wiled th«e suadr, bwauj* they 
thought they had their appellation from w. 
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twenty-third of July, Procyon rises in the morn¬ 
ing ; on the twenty-fourth, the Dog-star rises in 
the morning; on the twenty-sixth of July, the 
clesia 1 begin to blow; on the thirtieth of July, 
the splendid star in the Lion's breast rises; 
on the twenty-hull of August, Sagitta sets; on 
the fifteenth of September, Arcturus rises; on 
the fourth of October, Corona rises in tlve 
morning; on the twenty-fourth of this month, 
the Pleiades set at sun-rising; on tlie first 
of November, the Pleiades set in the morn¬ 
ing, and Orion begins to set; on the twenty- 
second of November, tlie Dog-star set* in the 
morning. 

X.—PRKSCIRNCK Of EVENTS PROM THUNDER 

EVF.RT YEAR, ASTER THE RISING OF THE DOO- 

STAR. 

You must take notice of the first thunder 
every year, that happens after the rising of tlie 
Dog-star. It must therefore be observed in w hat' 
division of tlie circle of the Zodiac the Moon is, 

c 2 when 


r Annnerwry wind*, which blew from the rail. 
• In the Greek, in whnx boo*. 
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when the first thunder takes place. If it thun¬ 
ders when the Moon is in Aries, it is a sign that 
some persons in the country will be under con¬ 
sternation, and that there will be solicitude and 
flight among the human race, but afterwards 
tranquillity. If it thunders when the Moon is 
in Taurus, it is a sign that tl»e wheat and barley 
will be injured, and that there will be affliction 
from locusts, but mirth in tl»e royal palace; and 
to them in the east, vexation and famine. If it 
thunders when it U in Gemini, itportemls trouble 
and disease, and injury to the corn, and perdi¬ 
tion to tire Arabs. In Cancer, it is a sure sign 
of hurt to the crop of barley, and of drought, 
and of perdition to the l»erd, but toward March 
and April of plenty of rain. In Leo, it por¬ 
tends injury to the wheat and barley in mountai¬ 
nous situations, and cuticuiar and impetigenoua 
complaints. In Virgo, it is the sign of destruc¬ 
tion to a tyrant, and that one of another country 
shall govern; it portends danger to inariucrs, and 
blight in the corn-field. In Libra, it is a sign of 
war, and of abundance of wounds and of in¬ 
jury to the fruits of the earth. In Scorpio, there 
will be famine, but the feathered race will in¬ 
crease. In Sagittarius, it is a sure sign of com¬ 
motion in the country; in mountainous situations, 

of 
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of a good crop of corn; and in champagne 
grounds, ir is a sign of a bad ore. In Capricorn, 
it is a sign that there will be rain during forty 
days; and it portends treachery of royal power*, 
and reprehensible conduct, and improper loqua¬ 
city, and the appearance of another king from 
the east, who will subjugate all the world; but 
there will be plenty of fruit, and eminent per¬ 
sonages will die, and there will be an increase 
of the woolly tribe. In Aquarius, it is a 
sign of violent wars on the sea-coasts, of some 
injury to other fruit* of the earth, but of de¬ 
struction to pulse. In Pisces, it is a sure sign 
of some injury to the wheat, and of the death 
of a potentate. 

XI.— CONCERNING THE NAMtSOP Til* WINDS, 

AND HOW MANY THERE ARE, AND THOM 

WIIAT PART EACH BLOWS. 

T h e four primary winds blow from the four 
quarters of the heavens, Subsolanus, Favouius, 
Boreas, and Austcr. Subsolanus indeed, coming 
from the eastern point, has Euros and Ksikias 
blowing on each side of it; and Favonius, Mow¬ 
ing from the western point, lies between Iapyx 
and Africus; and Boreas, blowing from the 

c 3 arctic 


arctic point, has Thraskias and Aquilo, which 
confine it in the middle; and Auster, coming 
from the south, lias Libanotus and Euronotus, 
which confine it in the middle; so that all the 
winds umouut to twelve: but Favonius is more 
favourable to agriculture than all the other 
winds; and Florentine asserts this, and we 
acknowledge it. The sea, when its waves be¬ 
come high, and when they resound with vio¬ 
lence on the shore, foretells wind; and so do 
the top* of mountains, when they appear clear; 
and so do thorns and dry leaves, when they 
are driven in a contrary direction from* the 
winds. Thunder and lightning, from what part 
soever they come, announce wind from that 
quarter. Where the stars seem to fall, you arc 
to expect wind from that part. 


XII. —Jupiter’s revolution or twelve 

TEARS, AND ITS INFLUENCE WHEN IT GOES 
ROUND THE TWELVE DIVISIONS OF THE 
ZODIAC. 


The circle of the Zodiac is divided into 
twelve 1 * parts: three indeed vernal, Aries, Tau¬ 
rus, Gemini: for the summer divisiou there are 

* Under, in .be Gr«k. thfCC 

b Houses, in the Greek. 
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three, Cancer, Leo, Virgo; ihrce for autumn, 
Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius; three for the win¬ 
ter quarter, Capricorn, Aquarius, Pisces: Jupi¬ 
ter* therefore, going through every division, iias 
that influence hereafter ascribed to it When 
Jupiter is in Aries, being the house of Mars, the 
whole year indeed will be infested by the north 
wind, and participating with foe south-east wind, 
the winter also cold and snowy, and there will be 
perpetual showers and overflowing river?; but, 
after the vernal equinox, the temperature of 
the air changes to gentle and frequent showers, 
and the summer will be temperate und healthy : 
but the autumn will be hot, and there will be 
diseases, and especially in the head, and ca¬ 
tarrhs and coughs; champagne situations will 
produce fruit, but you mist pray that there 
may be no wars. Democritus indeed says, 
that wine is good and fit to keep, and that 
the season is well calculated for planting U»e 
vine alone; that you must also take care of 
your com on the threshing-floors, on account 
of the showers; that there is a scarcity of the 
feathered race; and that it is proper to for¬ 
ward your garden plantations. When it is in 
1 aurus, in the house of Venus, the begin- 

c 4 ning 
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ning of the winter indeed will be temperate 
and showery, but the middle part snowy, and 
the end of it cold: if it is wintery from the 
middle of the season to the vernal equinox, 
the spring will l»e temperate and moderately 
wet to the rising of tite Dog-star, the summer 
hot, die autumn frosty and unhealthy, especially 
to young people, and there will be inllanmm- 
tion of the eyes; champagne situations will 
lie more fertile than such us ure mountainous; 
wine will not be so plentiful, and you must 
gather the fruit of the vine late in the season ; 
but there will be plenty of fruit on other trees; 
o scarcity of the feathered race. The year will 
indeed be unfavourable to mariners: in such 
a year on illustrious personage will die. Demo¬ 
critus says, there will be much Imil end snow 
in such a season, but that tlie etesia 1 do not 
blow equally; and you roust prny there may 
be no earthquakes and movement of military 
force. But when Jupiter is in Gemini, in the 
house of Mercury, all the year will be infested 
by the south and south-west wind, and the begin¬ 
ning of the winter will indeed be windy, but 
the middle of it temperate, and its end frosty 
acd windy; the spring temperate, with mode. 

* Sw cirtp. ix. 
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rate showers, and there will be a good crop of 
wheat; the summer will be temperate, because 
the etesia blow briskly for a considerable time. 
The corn on the threshing-floors will drsappoint 
the hopes of the farmer, especially in Syria; 
and there will be diseases in autumn, particu¬ 
larly among young jieople, and the middle-aged, 
and women; and there will be inflammations 
of the eyes, when the autumn is hot, and women 
will die; there will be plenty of fruit on trees, but 
the fountains of water will become deficient; and 
it will be proper to lay up the fruit on account 
of the sterility that may happen the following 
year. Democritus says the hail will be hurt¬ 
ful. ami you must pray that there may be no 
pestilential diseases. When Jupiter is in the 
house of the Moon, in Cancer, the winter will 
be cold, with easterly winds and hail, and dark, 
having tho rivers overflowed: but about the 
winter solstice the waters will al*te. and, after 
the vernal equinox, there will be much hail, 
but rough situations will boar more fruit, and 
the year indeed will be healthy, except in au¬ 
tumn : but Democritus says, that pustular erup¬ 
tions rise about the mouth in autumn; you must 
therefore eat herbs in llsc spring and lake 
physic, and especially young men, and you 

must 




must drink genuine wine. The olive will be 
fruitful. When Jupiter is in Leo, the house 
ot the Sun, the beginning of the winter indeed 
will be cold and wet, with high winds, so that 
trees will be blown down, but the middle tem¬ 
perate, and the end cold; the spring rather 
showery, the summer like the spring; and the 
fountains of water will fail, and pasture will 
also become scarce for the herd. The autumn 
will be hot and uniicalthy, with catarrhs* and 
coughs; you must therefore make use of little 
bread, and more wine; there will be a tole¬ 
rable crop of wheat; the vine and the olive 
will be fruitful ; die season will be adapted 
to cinplastration, not so well for planting; 
there will be death in the herd, but an in¬ 
crease of wild animals ; a person of distinc¬ 
tion will die; and you must pray there may be 
no earthquakes and wars. When Jupiter is in 
Virgo, the house of Mercury, the beginning 
of the winter indeed will be cold, but the mid¬ 
dle of it temperate, and the end stormy, having 
plenty of frost and rain and overflowing rivers, 
so that many places will be covered r with water; 
the spring will be wet and unfavourable to 

trees, 

i :" From, in the Greek. 

' Thc Gnvk word «r*ngth of expression. 
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trees, and when the spring terminates there 
will be hail in some places; the summer will 
be wet and dark, and you must harvest your 
corn early, that it may not be injured by the 
rain; the autumn will be windy and liealthy; 
the vine will \>c fruitful: the season will be 
adapted for planting tlic vine; the wheat will 
be easily injured; the whole year will be 
healthy, having no disease; you must indeed 
pray for the fruit* of die earth. When Jupiter 
is in the house of Venus, in libra, the begin¬ 
ning of the winter indeed will be wet, and the 
middle temperate and w indy, but the end moist 
ami frosty; the spring temperate, but producing 
complaints in die head; the beginning of the 
summer like the spring; the year will be dan¬ 
gerous to pregnant women. But Democritus 
nays, that there will neither be overflowing rivers 
this year, nor much lu.il, but dial the autumn is 
generally wet. But when Jupiter is in the house 
of Mars, in Scorpio, the beginning of die w inter 
will be cold with hail, and die middle of it warm, 
and the end mild ; die spring will be cold till d.e 
summer voloticc; -hen tlicrc me .bower. end 
,!, under., the fountain. of water mil be .left- 
cient; there will be a moderate crop of wheat; 
the vine and the olive will bear plentifully; 


their w.ll be disease i„ ,he herd. Demoeritu, 
indeed an that ,he rivers will be overflowing, 
and that there will be sickness about autumn; 
you mu« diercforc pray dial dm may be no 
pestilential diseases: he says, you must eat 
little, but drink more bountifully. When Jupiter 
is in his own house, in Sagittarius, there will be a 
temperate and moist winter, neither warm nor 
cold; the rivers will be full, but when the winter 
ends there will be cold and wind; die spring will 
be moist and snowery, and die summer temperate 
and rather cool: but you must secure your thresh¬ 
ing-floors on account of die showers: the autuuia 
will lie healthy, on account of die blowing of tl»e 
etesitr ; the early and late fruit will be good, 
but the middle crop faulty; champagne and 
rough situations will produce a plentiful crop of 
wheat; the wine that is produced from a late 
vintage will be fit for keeping ; all trees w ill bear 
well; die year will be fit for planting, and for all 
other work; there will be a plentiful increase of 
large animals, but there will be disease among 
dogs; die sea will be boisterous, and dicre will he 
violent winds late in the season; an illustrious 
personage will end his career. If Jupiter is in 
C apricorn, in the house of Saturn, the beginning 
of the winter will indeed be temperate, but the 

middle 


middle of it wet and cold, and me end windy; 
and tlie waters will be noxious to what is sown, 
and to other agricultural works; and there will 
be a general increase of water, and of cold and 
snow: die summer, before the rising of the Dog- 
star, will be unfavourable, and, after d»at, hot and 
unhealthy; the ettsuz will blow strong, and there 
will be earthquakes; the cluuupagne situations 
indeed will produce a greater crop; the wine 
will be spoiled by the frost; there will be a good 
crop of fruit on trees; the year will be favourable 
to small 1 >easts, but unfavourable to large one., 
especially to oxen: iu the autumn there will be 
diseases from Iwad-ach and from inflammation 
of the eyes, and from cuticular complaints; and 
you .unit pray the fruit may not be hurt by the 
frost and by the winds. When Jupiter is iu 
Aquarius, in the house of Saturn, there will be 
much wind, favourable to da? crop of wheat, und 
particularly so to the bearing of trees: the begin¬ 
ning of the winter indeed will be cold, and die 
end of it windy; the spring wet and winter-like, 
and frosty, und the summer windy from Use vio¬ 
lence of the etesia; and there will be so much 
rain in the summer, dial the crop of corn may be 
partly overflowed; in U»c autumn arise winds, 

attended with rain, and hurtful to the fruit; and 

there 




there will be acute diseases from too much wet,' 
among young people and the middle-aged; and 
there will be frost, and it will hurt the grapes in 
many places; but the corn-grounds will be very 
promising, the early and the late sown: but there 
will be a decrease of the feathered race and of 
wild beasts; and there will be numerous ship¬ 
wrecks; and a person of distinction will die. 
Von must indeed pray that there may be no ,-es- 
tilential diseases, and earthquakes, and thunder. 
When Jupiter is in Pisces, iu his own house, the 
winter indeed begins with wet, but the middle of 
it is windy, and its end is attended with hail and 
*now; in the spring «lie western winds blow 
liberally, but tl»c summer will be hot, the autumn 
excessively hot, particularly unfavourable to 
women and virgins; and noxious winds blow, so 
that the fruit on tre-s is blighted; the corn- 
grounds will be in good order; you must secure 
your threshjng-floors, on account of the rain; 
the year is dangerous to women with child. 
Democritus indeed says that the vine and the 
olive will be fruitful. You must pray there may 
be no earthquakes. 


XIII. 



XIII.- CONCERN ISG THE BUN AND TIIE MOON. 


The Sun, by the power of its own heal, draws 
up moisture; and the Moon, being of a humid 
nature, makes a due mixture and temperature. 
Sotion calls those days of lunar invisibility, from 
the twenty-ninth to the second day, on which 
tlte Moon is hidden* by tl»e Sun, and it does not 
appear to the human race. 

XIV.- CONCERNING HAIL 

When you meet with die stone* chalu/ites, 
keep it; und, when a hail storm appears, strike 
it with steel on the opposite side, and the storm 
will he averted :* taking also the right wing of an 

eagle, bury it in the middle of your ground, und 
neither your vine nor your corn will be injured 
by the frost: if you also hind one of your most 
conspicuous vines w ith a thong from the skin of 
seal, no injury happens from hail, as Philostratus 
relates in his historical treatise. 

Some 

* Tn tf «.n»a; T* tKa. Literally. under tbf rays ul 
the sun. 

• Pliny dotribn this none, xwi. II. s. 7*. 

' See Pliny, iL 5S. 


Some indeed say that, if you shew a lookup, 
glass before ao incumbent cloud, t)»e hail will 
pass by; or, if you carry the skin of a hya-na, 
or of a crocodile, or of a seal, around your ground! 
and hang it before the gates of the house, the 
hail will not come down: and if you hang a 
number of keys of dwelling-houses on ropes 
round your ground, the hail will pass on: and 
if you place representations of animals in your 
houses, this will be of signal utility: and if yon 
take a tortoise found in tlic marslies in your right 
hand, in a supine posture, having thrown some 
mould round it, that it may not be able to turn 
nnd to get away, for it will not be able if the 
earth is made hollow under its feet, for having 
no firm hold it remains on the spot, the hail 
w.ll not fall on your arable land, nor on any 
place, when this .. done. There are some indeed 
who say that tlie tortob* must be taken and 
deposited on the sixth hour of the day or of the 
night. Hut Apuleiua, the Roman, says that, 
having painted a grape on a tablet, you are to 
consecrate it in the vineyard wl.cn Lyra sets, 
and that your fruit remains unhurt Now Lyra 
begins to set about the tenth of the calends of 
December; indeed it fully sets on the first of 
the nones of February. These things have 

indeed 


indeed been mentioned by the ancients. But I 
think that some of these relations arc quite incon¬ 
sistent*, and to be waved; and 1 advise all persons 
not to give attention to such things by any means. 
But I have written these things for this reason, 
that I may not seem to omit any of the things 
that have been related by t!»c ancients. Pieces 
also of the skin of a hippopotamus, set on all the 
boundaries, prevent the falling of hail. 


XV.'— CONCERN'I VC THCKDF.lt. 

Bu ry the skin of a hippopotamus within your 
ground, and thunder will not fall there. 

* Indccorour, in the original. 

' 1 ha.* prefixed XV. to tbn chapter, nhich in the urixinal 
i* the With; the XVth, -hxh «u on the Mibject of hul a* 
*icll u the preceding, being lost. 
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I. THE PKXICXCE or THE MASTER If Of CHEAT 

U»E TO TIIE FARM. 

fp 

1 HE enntinuoJ presence of the matter makes 
,lie farm much more valuable; for i> direct. »|| 
m attend to their work. and reminding then, „f 
»ueh things as .re done, it nuke., ,|„. ln d „ 
then duty; a„d by praising them who are attest- 
bve to their work, and fading fault with them 

" 10 are ‘ ard >- ** promotes among ail one view 
o» diligence and of affection for what is useful. 


II.—rOt’VG MEN ARE MOST ADAPTED TO AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL labour; and it is proper to 
MAKE A CHOICE OP LABOURERS FOR THE DIF¬ 
FERENT KINDS OF WORK, AND TO SELECT A 
FIT PERSON FOR EVERT WORK. 

Evert age then has its degree of fitness for 
agriculture; but boy* are particularly adapted 
by their age, being brought up to work, ind 

serving in inferior capacities, and paying exact 
attention to every thing tl»t is done; being 
able, with facility, to bend themselves" to weed, 
and to gather leaves and the produce of the 
earth; learning by experience, practice, and 
care, from the older labourers. A plough¬ 
man indeed must be higher in stature ; for 
such a man, bending forward with power 
over the plough-tail, press** down the share, 
so that the furrow may not be too shallow, 
and the force of correction coining from 
some degree of height touches the oxen more 
powerfully. Persons working in the vineyard 
need not be so uU indeed, but square built; 

D S for 


To pull op ibe 


n ibe Creek «upr«M«). 
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for such* a person not applying at an auk ward 
distance to the culture of the vine, hut being 
low in stature, works without fatigue. We 
are to appoint herdsmen that are strong and tall 
in stature, and such as liave a powerful voice, 
lest, when they are short in stature, the oxen 
going before them conceal them, and that they 
may be able to see what tilings arc before the 
herd, and that they may terrify the oxen by the 
roughness of their voice. Goat-herds ought to be 
light and swift-footed, that they may overtake the 
goats by their celerity. 

III—. IN WHAT PLACES AND SITUATIONS 
HOUSES ARK TO BE BUII.T, AVI) TOWARD 
WHAT PART OK T1IE HEAVEN'S, AND CON¬ 
CERNING BATHS. 

Situations near the sea are generally more 
healthy, End such ns arc on mountains, and such 
as arc on declivities inclining toward the north; 
hut the situations that are near marshes and 
standing water, and in hollow places, or exposed 
to the south wind, or to tl»c west, are unhealthy. 
Habitations theu must he built in more exalted 

situations; 

“ This tran*iiH,r, ii according | 0 the oriRinaL 
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situations; for sucli a place is best adapted lor 
health, and for a view* ami a prospect. But the 
whole front is to be toward the cast, and the doors, 
for the winds blowing from U»c eastern regions 
are very healthy; and the warmth of tl«e sun 
coming early rarefies and dissipates the thickness 
and the haziness of tl* air. But U»e edifices ought 
not to be made too low, nor narrow, but spa¬ 
cious, wide, ami lofty. Some persons indeed ad¬ 
vise houses to be built towards tl*c south, for the 
Mike of having tlic sun during a longer continu¬ 
ance ; but I say that a building is better raised 
toward the cast, because the south wind blowing 
from the meridional point, bring* wet, and it 
blows unequally, and it is very unhealthy. You 
ought, on the contrary, to make your bath* 
not having a view toward the north and the con¬ 
stellation called the Bear, hut toward the setting 
of the sun in winter, or toward the south: and 
let these be wide and exposed to pure air; for 
pure air finds its way when a situation is not near 
dunghills, and places that have an unwholesome 
smell. The furnaces of these indeed ought to be¬ 
en the ground, and in the inside inclined, on a 

d 3 descent. 

• Accord,n R to the Greek, rinc dzn.fi* .be *»*> Aal aw 
M* from the habitation. Wb., « 
means prop** l! * ,h ** “ n ‘ 



descent, that the blocks of wood thrown into them, 
getting in, may not find their way out, and that die 
Haine confined within may afford much warmth to 
the boiler. 

IV.— Or FINDING WATER. 

Where the chaste tree, by some called Agnus, 
or the Conyza, or fi»c Othleis*. or Reeds, or the 
Columbatos', grow by themselves, or wliat is 
called Trefoil, or Touunogciton', or wlicre the 
bush appears by itself, there dig. But a more 
useful experiment fur finding water is thus made. 
Let a |>crson dig a trench of the depth of three 
cubits, in any situation he is pleased, and let 
bim get ready a leaden vessel in tin* form of a 
hemisphere, or a caldron; tuid wlieu Uie sun is 
setting, let him rub one of them with oil, and 
taking some wool, that has been washed, dry, 

clean, 

f So called, bccaim they grew .here there .u uator. 
Tbe dK earlier ago ot Greece, it u probable, »a» 

written Tt**. 

. 1 See Galen, I. i. p. *26. Ba*. *oh 2. 

. * Matthiol ui. 106 . ' 

‘ So denominated, because 
thiol, tie. 06 . 


it grew near riven. See Mat- 
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dean, about, handful, let him tie a .mail atone 
,o the middle of the «* *nd let tan. . * 
wool in the pot with wax. Urn. it may not fall; let 
him the,, lav.I* pot inverted m .he .teach, mtn.g 
ern e dm. when dm vemd i. turned, .he- wool may 
tans down to dm middle of i.; and le. .tarn cover 
all the vessel to dm depth of a culm, and let 

i, reman, during dm nigh. ; and in the monnng, 

before .un-.uing, taking..ay . ha. were hud on. 
let him turn dm V-* and if dm place coma,.,, 
water, he will fmd drop. in .he vemel and dm 
wool well .noi.tc.md wid. water; ami .f ...deed 
there u much hu.uid.ty, u> tta. i« rme.nhlc.uar., 
d.« water i. near ; hut if dm moo.ure appear 
•imply, there mwaur indeed, hut a. *mm depd, ; 
but ii : no .ymptom of th,s kind appear* you mu* 
trv the .asm experiment in another ...d another 
place, and fixing, a. a narn ought, on si.u.Uon. 
likely to gratify your hope, with reaper, to 

water. 


V.—OX THE SAMfciUWtCT. 

High mountain, haviog many top. have 
water, and eapccially the part, of the mountains 
exposed to the north or to .Veto*. A black and 
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Tussilago 4 , Chamieleo', grow. Where there are 
indeed many plants standing thick, green and flou¬ 
rishing, the quantity of water will be abundant 
in proportion. Crabs arc useful animals in 
watery places, for they open tlic veins, and they 
destroy leeches. Mack and deep earth produces 
more busting and more copious veins; and that which 
is quite a clay produces water, and what is more, 
that w hich is sweet. If water appears in a loose 
soil, yon must he satisfied with what there is, and 
not seek a greater quantity, le>t you lament the 
loss of what there is. Some veins of water in¬ 
deed rise from below, and some come from 
transverse directions; hut those which spring up¬ 
wards are more permanent. Vou must therefore 
dig to some depth, until the origin of the stream 
appears, tliat it may flow without intermission 
mid permanently. Tlw* veins indeed which run 
from transverse directions arc less permanent 
than the others, for they are derived from live- 
mal and vernal rain. To know whether u soil 
contains water, some persons do this : having dug 
a trench, of tlie breadth of a cubit, but of the 
depth of three cubits, they lay in the spot that 
is dug, a dry spunge at noon-dav for three hours, 

and 

* Mink. iii. 109 . 

* Mink. iii. f. 9 . 


and they cover it with tiic leaves of preen reeds, 
or with some other tender grass; and if it contains 
moisture, there will be water; but when it is dry, 
ttore will be none. Or you may ascend a more 
exalted situation, and you must look toward the 
sun before it rises, before the air is enlightened; 
and if it seems to draw- up any tiring misty, before 
it is rarefied, there will be a hope of your meet¬ 
ing with water. Observe likew ise, when the sun 
first shines, gnats flying straitly upwards and 
moving, having some resemblance to a pillar, 
these arc also manifest signs of water. You 
must also observe from a moro exalted situation, 
in the summer indeed, at noon day, when tire 
uir is clear, and when tl»c earth is very free from 
moisture ; for ut that time a vapour ascends from 
places «oatuining water, and it seems like a small 
cloud: such a place truly produces a vapour in 
the winter, like that which arises from rivers and 
pools und wells; and the quantifies are indeed 
numerous und resembling clouds, but these arc 
thin and like air. If the water has a bail taste, 
we arc to throw in some bruised coral or pounded 
barley, and tying it in a cloth we arc to lay it in the 
water, ^cls and rivcr-crabs thrown into the 
water destroy leeches. The signs indeed of good 


water 


water arc the rush, the reed, the lotus*, and the 
bramble. 


VI.-OX THE SAME HUMECT. 

We w ill now speak on the subject of finding, or, 
as some say. of searching for water, but they 
who have made experiments in respect to the 
finding of water, assert Uut champagne grounds 
have no water in general, and such as are exten¬ 
sive lesa than such as are smaller; and tliat moun¬ 
tains for the greater part abound with uater, and 
tlrnt die lowest have more water than die highest 
lairts, and such as are well shaded anil covered 
with trees more than they which are naked. The 
kinds of water found in champagne situations are 
fur die. greater part unwary*; but diose in 
mountains and toward die lowest parts of them, are 
sweet, unless die taste of some of diem be cor¬ 
rupted through ti»c property of die waters dial are 
above them being crude and unsavoury, containing 
nitre, or ulum, or sulphur, or something else of this 
kind. They also adduce these physical reasons 
in support of dicir assertions, that die sun perpetu¬ 
ally 

» There it a tree and a berb, of which cornea nndrr 
tlm dcooraination. Mat*. L Iftl. id. tod, i*. IOtf. »07, ic. 
i brackith. 
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ally dri«* from the watrr that which is die most 
subtile and die most light; that the «un indeed 
having the champagne grounds under its power 
during the whole clay, extracts their moisture and 
deprives them of their va|>our, whence they truly 
become perfectly destitute of water; and in those 
in which sonic portion is left, it is found to be 
altogether unsavoury, the light and sweet particles 
lx>ing drawn up out of it, us it hapjM'ns w ith regard 
to the sea: but that die water in mountains docs 
not suffer die same inconvenience, because it has 
not the sun on if during tlir whole day, and its rays 
are in an inclined direction to it, and tlwy do not 
fall on it with so much power; hence the* moun¬ 
tains (hut arc inclined toward die north are more 
exuberant in water than those diat ure inclined 
toward die south; oik! Uwmc diat are toward tlie 
cost and west are Jess so than those toward the 
north, but more exuberant Uian those inclined 
inward the south: and the mountains that arc well 
wooded arc more exuberant tlian such as are 
naked, because they are shaded; and die inferior 
streams are more copious, because it is die nature 
of water to descend and to be collected from 
exalted situations to such as are low and at the 
bottoms of mountains; whence there arc many 
fountains and streams in such situations, where 

there 
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there arc large and k*y and shady —main, 
lying above them, haring hollow and caven.ua-. 
places; «ur in such situations the showers th* 
are collected during the year, and percolated 
through die earth, increase die fountains; and 
water sometime* does not appear indeed in tliese 
low places, but having made its way for some 
length under ground, it is profiled into an open 
situation, ami it generally runs in an open channel 
into the sea. Sometime* also conveyed 

in veins to the sea through the earth for a g™. 
distance, breaks out, as the water at Arados* and 
Heracles', in l’ontu*. But they denominate tlie 
water* tluat come from high situations deduous* 
fountains, in allusion to the lieigbt of them; when 
a mountain » near, as U»t called Saokes*. and 
having, not far from it* lop, rough mini cavernous 
places capable of receiving an immense quantity 
of rain water. They indeed say that oilier* are 
adventitious fountains for manifest reasons. There 
are also, in a great many part, of tlie earth. 

vein* 

* Strabo P'M sn wcoont of thi», Ub. xri. Grtfraph. 

i Tbcrr a p>.<c ^ «»*» oo .be K-uib.ro part of 

the F.uxine Sea. n«r DKxpoli*. 
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veins containing water; for as they say, in relation 
to animated bodies, that die whole frame contains 
veins and is pervaded by numerous arteries, bo 
likewise there are in the earth o|>en places hill of 
air and containing veins of water; in some situtr 
tions truly very frequent, and intermixed with 
each other; in some more rare, whirl) persons 
digging wells perpetually meet with, on account 
of tlieir number and frequency. The springing 
veins are likewise called fountains because they 
are permanent and couveycd from u distance, and 
receiving a supply of water oue fiom another. 

The waters dial are collected from showers of 
ruin, anil standing in confined and shady situa¬ 
tions, us if in vessels, and having no veins flowing 
from them, are called ponds*, so that they are 
not permanent, but s|#cdily become deficient, 
unless it happens that diey are immensely largo. 
But fountains increase and decrease according 
to die state of the air; and when a drought indued 
happens, the fountains even become deficient; 
but when the season is wet they increase, fur Uiey 
receive a supply, as it has been already said, from 
rain water. Fountains likewise generally increase 
about die winter solstice, when die sun is not 
equally powerful and the rain increasing; but 

at 
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at tlie summer solstice, and at the rising of the 
Dog-star, die contrary effect takes place. \ou 
must disdnguUh fountains and ponds. u lien they 
arc found, by some mcdiod like this: for a fountain, 
when found. Hows from a generous vein; at first 
indeed gentle, but gradually increasing, and when 
it is increased to a certain degree, it remains die 
tame; or it Hows entirely M it did * heD !t was 
first found, unless it censes on account of the 
state of the air. But they do not *ay tluu ponds 
run in the same manner; for they at ** 
forcibly and copiously, ami after a slx»rt ume 
tlioy cease. Thoy Uierrfore permit no confidence 
u» be placed in such an appearance ostitis; but 
they order the persons employed in finding water, 
first of all indeed to try and examine tlie places 
where they arc engaged, toward what part of the 
heavens they are situated, and of what kind they 
are. observing the usual indications, and wliat 
things lead to discovery, and other symptoms 
from die soil and from its produce; for they 
anv that the reeds springing up. which some call 
holomchoinoi\ ami butunu*. and brambles, am 
evuerus, which some call rema, and indeed 

much-thriving agrosus*. and die r«ds denonn- 

nated 

• Described b> TbcophraWm H. P. iv. 13. 
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nated iudian, and by some mestokalamoi, by 
some the bowman's reeds, and tl>c pipe reeds 
growing thick* and delicate, are indications that 
a place contains water; und the ivy likewise 
growing vigorously, which some call inalako- 
kissos\ and tlie w ild fig, and the willow , and the 
Argiveelm, and the hippuris, andquinquefolium', 
and batruchion, which they call chrysanthtunum ; 
and universally if the things that grow (not such 
ns are planted) arc of spontaneous production, 
green, and flourishing, and numerous, they are 
signs that nourishment is derived to them from 
water: you must therefore give credit to such 
signs, and dig, descending lower from these indi¬ 
cations, if the place has a supply from which 
you are to obtain exuberant fountains. The 
hippuris took its mine from etymology, for it 
resembles a horse's tail, having leaves like the 
hair, and the stem growing taper from the root 
to the top; and the stem itself indeed is smooth 
like a reed, having distinct joints from which 
joints, leaves in appearance like hair arise; anrl 
from analogy it is likewise called salpingion". 

The 

t i.e. frequent. 

« So called from the delicacy of its texture. Matth. it. 140. 
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The butunos grows in marshy places, and ii pro¬ 
ducts leaves like those of the leirion, and oxeu 
eat limn with avidity; and they grow from one 
root, not singly, but dispersed. The quinque- 
foliuin produces from one root many small shoots, 
about nine inches long, on which die seed grows; 
and it has leaves like those of mint, live on each 
pedicle, and seldom or never more, serrated ul! 
round, hut a |wle flower. Tin* butrachiuui', or 
chrysanthemum, produces leaves like paisley, hut 
larger, a flower of a golden colour, and the whole 
plant docs not exceed two palms. Tlic maluko- 
kissos is like tlic ivy; it has tender leaves, and its 
stem is covered all around, because it cannot 
support itself; and it grows principally in reod- 
plunutions, and in deep places. Cyperua, which 
some call renin, has leaves like tlie lock, small 
when they first appear. and a slender stem like 
that of the rush; and on the top lies the seed, like 
the seed of millet: its black root resembles the 
stones of the olive, having an aromatic taste. 
When we overlook tlic indications of these sltoott 
ami plants already mentioned, we shall vainly use 
our endeavours in situations that have no water, 
cither derived from some otltcr source, or fountain, 
or well-water; but where these plants appear, 
vol. I. e they 

« Muck. a. 171. 
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they arc indications that there is water under 
the surface; and the more withered they seem 
in appearance, they are a sign that tlie water near 
the surface is not much in respect of Quantity, 
and it is not permanent; but the more luxuriant 
and die greener they are, they arc always certain 
signs that the water is very deep and permanent. 
It is expedient also to examine the kinds of soil, 
for those of the potter's day, and of the pumice- 
stone, and such as arc Mjualid, universally pro¬ 
claim that there is no water; but you are not to 
draw certain conclusions from those which urc 
glutinous, and of a yellowish hue, ami from n 
clay soil, and from such kinds on are of a bluck 
colour and rich, and having strata of pebbles : 
the strata of pebbles ought not indeed to be 
lying irregularly in the earth, but horizontally; 
and in general il»c kinds of soil of different 
colours ought to have die strata incrustated and 
thick: and the beds of earth commonly consist 
of strata of dissimilar sorts. The stones indeed 
that arc ulxmt places which seem to contain 
water ought to be of a dark colour underneath, 
not perfectly solid, but in some degree porous; 
and such as are of a light colour, but lying in a 
soil such as we have mentioned, have wafer 
in the earth under them. Any indeed of the 

fore- 


fore-mentioned productions are signs li*ere is 
water; and dissimilar strata of stones have water 
under tliem, if tlicy are lying in the situations 
already mentioned. In ground tlicn abounding 
with pebbles, and in dial which is of a black 
colour and dense, and likewise dial which is 
adhesive, there must be many ponds on the 
surface; it is therefore proper to dig drains in 
such grounds, following the course of the water; 
for thus plenty of "-lei may be collected. In 
situation* indeed that are of a k»ose texture and 
stony, if springs be found, you must be satisfied 
with them when found. 

A person trying for water mu*t also use some 
method like this: let him liave a leaden vessel 
ready, in the form of a lictnispbcrc, that a ill hold 
a congius, and let him take two or three locks of 
wool well washed and combed; let him tic it in 
.lie middle with a thread; and let him fasten the 
thread with wax to the bottom of flic vessel u. 
tl.c inside; but let the vessel be anointed with 
oil; and in a place where a person may take for 
granted there is water, forming a conjecture from 
certain indications, he must dig a hole three 
cubits deep, and let him set the vessel inverted 
in die hole; and having laid on some leaves of 
green reeds or any other plants, be is to replace 



I,,e carlh to ,he depth of a cubit He is to do this 
when the sun is setting; and having removed 
the earth in the morning, and hav ing taken aw ay 
the herbage with caution, he is to turn up the 
vessel, and to examine it; for if there axe foun¬ 
tains', you will iiixl die uool quite moistened and 
the vessel full of bubbles of air; and you will 
know the quality of the water, having tasted it 
when it is squeezed out of tl»c wool. You will 
indeed find what is pressed out of the wool of 
n better flavour Ilian dial of the fountain, because 
the itio*t subtile and lightest particles hove exhaled. 
Kuough 1ms certainly been said concerning the 
finding of water. . 

VII.-CONCERNIXG WATER, AND HOW* RAIV- 

W’ATEK OUGHT TO DF. COLLECTED. 

You must indeed bestow attention on water 
above all things, not only on account of the 
pleasure of having good wuter, but likewise for 
the reason that it renders the air very salubrious 
in dry seasons: it is therefore truly fortunate to 
he able to have fountain water; but if you have 
not it. let rain water be collected, what is suffi¬ 
cient for your own and the family's use, not. as 

some 
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some have been accustomed to iiave it, from 
sli<-c|>-cote$, fhm sheep and other animals till 
tl»C cotes with tlK'ir dung, but from edifices which 
must he carefully and continually kepi clean; 
and you are to collect pure water in reservoirs 
through wooden pipes. Laurel* macerated in 
water renders it sulubrious; and we arc to cure- 
bad water thus: let it be put into vessels, and 
let it remain in the open air until it lias settled, 
and let it he gently removed into other vessels 
without tl»e sediment at the bottom. 

VIII.—ix extensive ground* tiierf. ought 

TO nr. EMINENCES THAT ABE WOODED; AND 

IIOW Til tv ABE TO nr. PLANTED. 



It is certainly an advantage to have in a 
ground the convenience of an eminence that is 
naturally covered w ith a wood: but if thin do not 
happen, it is not a difficult matter to rui«c planta¬ 
tions on such eminences; for there arc seed* of 
trees that are wild, w hich l*ing sown will become 
a plantation, but not so easily in dry situations; 
for willows and tamarisks, and poplars and fnV*. 

k 3 and 

* Dtphae. 

* Some have imagine.! ibai ougbl lo be i. t. 
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an.i ash-tree* and elm*, and aU trees of a similar 
km«l. thrive in Mist situations; and the pine 
flourishes in sandy place*. Experience has indeed 
taught ns that pomegranates and olives alone 
thrive prosperously in more dry situations; bul 
let oaks ami chesnuK which are railed Jupiter's 
glandiferous tree*, Iw planted in situations that 
receive plenty of rain water. 

IX.—WllAT LAND I* BUT. 

Tiie best land is that, the toil of which is of a 
black colour, recommended above all, for it is 
proof against wet and drought The next is that 
of a yellowish* hue, and dial which is thrown up 
by rivers, on which they bestow tl>c epithet miry, 
and that which is sweet, and that which feels 
warm; for these kinds are known to be adapted to 
vines and trees, and to the propagation of corn 
A deep soil is also recommended, especially if it 
is friable and not liard to wurk, and not calcu¬ 
lated to tin? production of trees only; but a red 
mould is very good for other things, it is not 
however fit for the production of trees. 

X 
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X. —CONCERNING THE PROVING OF THE SOIL. 

The proving of the best soil might indeed be 
done from a sight of it; Ural is if »> dine of 
drought it is not too much crumbled, or, when 
iin|>etuous showers Ml, it is not too miry, but 
receives all die rain-water into it; and if, when it 
is cold weather, the surface of it do not appear 7 
too hard, for this may generally be proved to Ik 
R ood. The ancients indeed formed another very 
useful method of proving what falls under Umj 
inspection of the ere; for if the trees Uu»l grow 
naturally in die soil arc large and numerous, it 
may Ik pronounced to be of Uk most perfect 
kind; and if of a middling sire, it is not above 
mediocrity; and if it produce* thorns and shoots 
Uiat are small, uial grass dial is short, it has no 
strength, and it is not of much value: others 
indeed, not satisfied with die discernment of diu 
eye, have found out this kind of experiment from 
tasting*; having dug to some depth, they lake out 
some of die mould, and they judge of that which 

£ 4 »* 
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is of a superior quality from tlic sense of smelling : 
but, when not satisfied with this method, having 
thrown it into a vessel and poured some dean 
water over it, they transfer the experiment to the 
real sense of tasting; for as the water proves to 
he, after it is mixed, such will he the quality of the 
soil. You must then be quite satisfied with the 
depth of a foot in com ground*, but of three feet 
in vineyards, of four feet where trees ore planted. 

Some judge that a soil is good from the holon- 
churnoi, or from the uqualilc reed, or from the 
bramble; for persons who are in quest of wider, 
likewise give credit to the.se; but tJw most accu¬ 
rate proof is taste; ami, according to the opinion 
of the undents, you must give up the soil that is 
brackish : for os wc avoid liaving salt in compost, 
mid men of experience advise to pour amurca, 
that is mode of olives, that arc not sprinkled with I 
salt, over tin- roots of free*, and to irrigate dung- 
bills with pure, and not with water that is brackish, 
it is evident that they disapprove of a soil of Hint i 
taste, as improper to produce any thing except 
palm-trees, which it bears of tl.c best growth and 
the most fruitful: and for this reason the palm 
tree alone is fruitful in our situations*, because all 
of them coasist of land of this kind. You must 

therefore ? 
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therefore plant palm-trees only in a soil of a 
brackish taste, or consign it to execration, or do 
every thing in your power to cure it, using a 
mixture of virgin* earth as dung; but you must 
avoid a soil of an unsavoury smell, which is use¬ 
less in every rasped. 

XL—ANOTHER METHOD rONCEHVlXO THE PRO¬ 
VISO or the. soil. 

Others indeed prove the best soil thus: ha¬ 
ving made u trench* and removed a good portion 
of the soil, they afterwards throw the mould into 
the trench again • *»d if indeed the mould that 
is thrown in tills Uic trench, or if it is redundant, 
they judge tint the soil » very good; but if the 
trench be not filled with the mould that is thrown 
in, they pronounce tlut tlie soil is not good. 

XII.—WHAT SEEDS TOV MfST SOW IS A DEEF 
•OIL, AND WHAT IX A MIDDLING OXE, AND 
WHAT IN A THINNER SOIL. 

It is indeed better to sow wheat in deep land 
and in champagne ground, but barley in that 

which 

* Literally, sweet. 

* Sk* Virgil, Ceor. ii. 230. Cd.i.2, lp. P.ll.d. i. 5,3. 



which is middling, and pulse in a thinner soil: 
you may truly >ow pulse also in champagne ground, 
at a future period, after the wheat harvest; for 
when thus sown, they laving but slender roots, 
refresh and lighten tite soil, the chiehe peas being 
an exception. 

XIII.—THE KIND* OF SEEDS THAT YOU SIIJ8T 

SOW, WHERE THE SOIL IS WET, AND IN DKY 

GROUND. 

You ought indeed to sow barley in ground dial 
is not wet, but in such as is quite dry; and you 
are to sow’ wheat in a clayey and in a moist soil, 
for it will yield a greater increase in such a soil; 
but you must not procrastinate your wheat sow¬ 
ing : you must also plant bean* and peas in cluycy 
ground, for they are hurt in dry ground before 
they spring up. and they |*rish; and they which 
do not die, grow degenerate: oilier sorts of pulse 
indeed sown in dry ground bear it, but they 
become better and more generous wlicu sown in 
a ground that is well watered. 


XIV.-CONCERNING THE SEASON rOH SOWING 

WHEAT AND BARLEY. 


F.arlv sowing of ail seeds is best; but you 
must by all means take a soil dial is deep first, if 
it is exposed to air, which affords but little mois¬ 
ture. Now some are of opinion that it is proper 
to SOW from autumn tlirough all the winter, in 
cold situations, to d»e ides of Mardi, and even 
to the venial equinox, that is, to die eighth of die 
calends of April. Some persons indeed being 
more diligent have thus distinguished die periods 
for sowing, tto that they deem it proper u» begin 
sowing barley from the autumuui equinox, which 
is toward 4 the eighth of dm calends of October; 
and wheat from the setting of the Pleiades, which 
is toward die third of tiic ides of November; mid 
Quinlilius indeed approves of tlus. But you 
must finish die sowing of each of these at die 
winter solstice, which is tow ard the ninth of also 
cnlcnds of January. But Democritus, transmit¬ 
ting some physical reason for our observation, 
advises persons to sow chiefly about the setting 
of Stephanos*; for not only many showers usually 

fall 
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fall at that time, but the ground has a certain 
natural power of promoting the growth of the 
seeds that are then sown. The setting of Ste¬ 
phanos begins commonly in places in Phoenicia, 
on the seventh of the calends of December. But 
the sower must avoid weather that is extremely 
cold, and winds that arc excessively bleak ; for 
it is well known that the ground is then com¬ 
pressed, and as it were rejecting with horror 
the reception of seed; but in favourable weather, 
that is, when tl»c south winds or other warm 
winds blow, the earth kindly receive* the seeds 
and disposes them to take root, and causes them 
to bear plentifully. Some indeed advise to sow 
when tlic moon is increasing front rise fourth day 
to the full moon, that is to the fifteenth day. 
Some persons judging it to be more safe, do not 
sow nil their early crop at once, but they divide 
the sowing of it into a second, a third, and n 
fourth period, uwarc of tlic uncertainty of a 
future scuson. 

XV.-THE WAV TO KNOW WHICH SEEDS WILL 

CHOW WITH VIGOUR. 

Some persons thus learn beforehand what 
seeds will come to a prosperous growth: they 


SOW, 



sow, by way of experiment, a small quantity of 
every seed in some place, a few days before the 
rising of the Dog-star. When the Dog-star 
afterwards rises, it hurts some of the seeds that 
are sown, it is probable, and some it by no 
means injures : observing therefore tiiis criterion, 
they sow them w hich remain unhurt at its rising, 
and tltey leave Uieui which are scorched. The 
rising' of the Dog-star is ou the nineteenth of the 
month of July. We must then water tlie seeds 
that arc sow n for the sake of experiment, twenty 
or thirty days before, that tliey may grow. 

XYT.— COXCEBNIKG THE CHOICE OE SEEDS, 
AND WIIAT THE 4CAJ.I1Y OE TIIL SEED* 
THAT ABE CONSIGNED TO THE TAHTII, AND 
TliriH AGE, OI’CIIT TO BE. 

We must cIkiosc UiC wlieat for sowing of u 
g«md kind, lull, lirin. and smooth, and resembling 
gold in colour, ami which will yield most llour; 
hut this is proved from the baking of the bread. 
We must indeed avoid that which is injured and 
wrinkled. We are also to d loose our barley, full 

ami 
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and firm, fresh and of a resplendent hue', very 
heavy likewise, and not injured. All pulse also 
ought to resemble in quality the kinds of grain 
already mentioned: some persons indeed Choo¬ 
sing tl»c largest ears, such as consist of a full 
and perfect grain, reserve (hem for the sowing 
season, being likely to receive a better crop from 
them. The best seed certainly is that which is 
a year old; tliat which is two yean old ia in¬ 
ferior, but that which is three year* old is very 
bad; that indeed wluch is older, ia not pro¬ 
ductive. 

XVII. — you must sow did* mow situa¬ 
tions THAT ARE COXTRART, IK aiTUATlOX" 

THAT ARK X*I EVEREST. 

Some any that it is conducive to a good crop 
to sow seeds in situations that are of opposite 
qualities, as from derated in clutmpagnc situa¬ 
tions, from wet in such as are dry, and vice rm«; 
for seeds* as well as the soil love change, hut so 
that we arc to transfer them from worse situa¬ 
tions into such os are better, but not from those 
thut are better into such as are worse. 

XVIII. 

* The Grevk implies il •*» to be o( a tight colour aUo. 

* See I'liny, xtih. 



XVIII —THAT THE SEEDS THAT ARE TO BE 
SOS’S MAT WOT BE BT AWT MEANS INJURED 
AFTER SOWING. 

Sow your seeds, having macerated them in the 
juice of the se.npervi.um 1 , for thus they «U not 
be hurt by birds or by mice, or by ants and 
..hen sown they improve: and if you sow a little 
wheat on the outside, all around, having mixed it 
w ith hellebore, the seeds that are sown will not 
be injured by birds: and if you throw some river 
eraha into water, that if, those which are called 
pagouroi, and let them remain in it during eight 
days and besprinkle the outtide of your ground 
that is sown with this water, the reeds and plants 
will not be injured by bird. If you bruise the 
leave, of the cypress and mix Own, with your 
seeds they will be preserved invtolate. Some 
person, indeed having besprinkled the hum o. a 
stag or of an elephant, when it is dry, and some 
having macerated it in water, irrigate their seeds. 

Apuleius also says that .1* *" "* 

sprinkled with wine will be less unhealthy; and 
if vou irrigate them with water and ninurca, yttu 
will do what will be of very great service to 

them; 

I The howe-kei; io Frc-c*.>*"*• M.U,. iv. 84, tec. 
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them; but it is better to use physical means; 
for if the seeds to be sown be put into the mea¬ 
sure, in which die seed is measured, and be 
covered with the &kin of a hyana for some day*, 
receiving physical power and odour from the 
animal, they will not be easily injured; ami if. 
alter sowing and covering die seeds you mix it 
little wheat with hellebore and sow it near, wlnit- i- 
ever birds taste it will die; U»cn taking the bir«U 
that ure dead, and living reeds hang them by 
their feet, and no biul will afterward make his 
approach. If indeed you pound die roots of the 
wiltl cucumber, and having macerated them a 
whole day and u night, you assiduously sprinkle 
the wttter over tlse seeds tl»at are to be sown, 
covering them afterward with a garment, you 
may sow tliein the following day; and when sown, 
they will not bo injured, but they will improve. 
Vetches will not be devoured, if you mix u little 
seed of fenugreek with them when they are sown. 
Virgil recommends to sprinkle the seeds that ure 
sown with nitre* and water. The seeds that arc 
sown at the full moon remain uneaten. Apulei us 
indeed says, that having before the digging of 
your ground carried round it a toad, you arc to 
coniine it in an earthen vessel, and to bury it in 

the 


' Georg, i. 193. 



the middle of your com ground; and at the time 
of sowing it you must dig up the vessel, and throw 
it out of the ground. Unit the crop may not be of 
an unsavoury 1 taste. The same Apuleius says 
that you are to use a few lentils, to be mixed with 
the seeds that are sown, for they arc by nature 
unfavourable to boisterous winds; and having 
dissolved some canine fasces in stale urine, and 
having besprinkled your corn, or trees, or vines, 
you will keep them all sound. 


XIX.— WHAT MUST BE DOSE, AND WHAT MIST 
NOT nr. DOSE, THAT SEEDS MAT UK FERTILE. 

Inscribe on your plough* what is usual on 
such occasions, when you turn up your ground 

afresh, and when you sow it, and the ground 
will he fertile. They say indeed that it contri¬ 
butes to fertility, to sow your seeds in situations 
that are different; as, from such as arc devoted, in 
those that arc plain, and invcrtedly. Some per¬ 
sons indeed, for the sake of promoting fertility, 
sow them when mixed with the dung of the lea- 

r the red 

1 Literally, bitter. 

- The inscription, trending to the opinion of commer- 
tators, m fabricated from V* •-« L r. the of God. 


thercd tribe, especially with that of pigeons; but 
you must hold this in detestation in dry situa¬ 
tions, lest your seeds be burnt. The sower ought 
to take care that the seeds may not fall on the 
oxen's horns; for some call these Kerasbola, turd 
they say that these become sterii and imperfect, 
nor arc they to be affected by the power of fire. 
Seed will lie plentifully diffused, if a sieve bo 
made of a wolf's skin, having thirty holes, of a 
size through which men's fingers may pa**. 

XX — MOW YOU OUGHT TO COMPREHEND IF TI1F. 

SEEDS THAT ARE SOWN ARE IN DUE P*p- 

POKTION. 

Having expanded your fingers, make nn im¬ 
pression on the ground; dicn withdrew your hand,, 
observe the number of seeds in the impression : 
for there ought indeed to be seven of wheat at 
most, and the least number five ; nine, and seven, 
of barley; six, and four, of beans: and a number 
between these limits will evidently be a due pro¬ 
portion. But in ground that is subject to much" 
snow, you must sow more abundantly, because 
some of the seeds perish by the frost. 

XXI. 

• PeffKtu*), ji the Greek. 


XXI.—CONCERNING MAKCRa 


Manure makes good land better, and it will 
be of greater service to that which »* bad; but 
that which is naturally good does not want much 
manure; that which is of a middling quality, a 
little more; and thnt which is thin and weak, a 
great deal. Lay not your manure in Imaps, 
but dispersedly. Land that is not manured 
becomes stiff; when too abundantly manured, 
it is scorched. Tl* person indeed wl»o manures 
plants, must not throw Ur- compost on die roots, 
hut he must first apply a sufficient quantity of 
earth moderately, Uien the compost; and after¬ 
ward he must again cover this with earth; for 
thus the plants will not be burnt, when the com- 
« post is upplied to them, nor will tlm heat eva¬ 
porate, which it would do if it was not covered 
with earth. The dung of all birds indeed is 
good, that of geese ami of aquatic birds ex¬ 
cepted, on account of its moisture; and this, mixed 
wiUi other kinds will be useful. The dung ol 
pigeons, possessing much lieat. Is much prefer¬ 
able to all; on which account some scatter it 
thinly with the seed, without any preparation, 
but leaving it as it is; for it is useful to an un. 
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potent soil, cherishing it and rendering it more 
powerful for the producing and the cherishing of 
seeds; and it is destruction to the agrostis. After 
that of pigeons come the human frees, having 
some resemblance to the oilier, and it is par¬ 
ticularly destructive to all weeds; and they 
prepare it in Arabia in this manner: having 
sufficiently dried it. they then macerate it in 
water, and they dry it again: and tliey are firmly 
of opinion tliat it is tlw moat adupted to vines: 
und it is tin- better on account of llic detestable 
filthiness of the thing, that it mav, by a mixture 
of it, render tlie odour of other kinds of manure 
less offensive. The tliird is asses dung, being 
of a very fertile nature, and peculiarly useful to 
all plants. The fourth is goats dung, being of a 
very pungent quality: and that of slicep is the 
ncal in the scale, beiug of a more mild nature. • 
After this is ox dung; but the dung of hogs being 
of superior goodness, is improper for com fields, 
on account of its abundant bent, for it instantly 
burns corn grounds. That which is least expan¬ 
sive. ami inferior to all the others, is the dung of 
horses and of nude* by itself; but when mixed 
with kinds tlutt arc more pungent, it becomes 
useful. It becomes husbandmen indeed to ob¬ 
serve particularly, that they do not use compost 

made 


made the same year, for this is really of no use, 
but it is hurtful, and it produces many venomous- 
animals. That which is three or four years old 
is very good, for in process of time it has ex¬ 
haled what was of a disagreeable smell; and if 
there is any thing that is indigested, it is rendered 
mellow. We have in another place given suf¬ 
ficient advice that you arc not to manure your 
grounds when the moon is increasing, lest it co¬ 
operate toward the production of many weeds. 

XXII. -PREPARATION OP MANURE. 

Some persons having dug a deep trench, bring 
all their best and worst dung into it, and let it 
putrily. They also throw over it ashes from 
ovens, and dirt, and the dung of all animals, and 
human ficccs in preference to all others; and 
they pour in human urine, which is a very good 
tiling, and when applied by itself particularly 
useful to all plants, and especially to vines. 
They likewise throw over it tlic filth from cur¬ 
riers yards. Many indeed, gathering the stubble 
after harvest, lay it under their cattle, that, when 
it is trodden down and rendered putrid with their 

p 3 urine, 

• Ingra toraetinws mr»n serpent*. 
r Plucking up by tb* root*, in the Creek. 
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urine, it may be converted into manure; and 
llay throw it'into thetrenehfcs with all the things 
ulr. ady mentioned. If there is also any dirt, or 
from chaff, or from thorns, or from wood 
or from underwood, they likewise throw these 
in; and having diligently washed the weeds thru 
are tiirown up by the sea with fresh water, they 
mix tlieni together; and alter mixing all the 
thing- already mentioned, in tlie trenches, Ua-y 
|H»ur in some Iresh water, that they may all 
putrify together the more expeditiously. They 
afterward stir them with pole*, until they arc all 
mixed togrthor and united, and they become suc¬ 
culent compost: but it is of the greatest utility, 
if \\c uaii'fer the rain-water from tbc roads into 
our repository for manure; for this muddy and 
turbid water will muvwao the manure that i* thus 
laid, mid it will improve it by adding much to 
its state of putrefaction. 


XXIII—THE TIME WHEtf TOO MIST BRING 

EVERY KIND Of LAND INTO TILLAGE. 


The method* of bringing every kind of ground 
into tillage is not the same; but that which is 

condensed, 


1 linger*. Th* word MU to me to ugufy th t act of 
bringing load that mi wild into a stale of ullage. 



condensed, and having numerous roots standing 
thick, i* dug to some depth with instruments 
adapted to the place, when the weather is very 
dry; for tlic ground becomes more friable, and 
the root# are dried by tl»e excessive heat of the 
sun, so that they liuve not the power to lake root 
again; and ground that is deep, and that which 
is of a firm texture and heavy, and that which is 
ricli, being turned in the same manner in dry 
weuthcr, are not k» beiK-hud; but light ground 
being burnt by the sun, is reduced to ashes, and 
all the goodness of.il exhales by the scorching 
heat of the sun: you must therefore work this 
kind of ground about the autumnal equinox, not 
with tpadpa «*T with digging instrument*, but 
with the plough; and you must immediately 
manure it, for plenty of manure is of the utmost 
assistance to it lo Arabia, however, ti»ey avoid 
the tilling of light laud, as liaving but liulo 
strength, and becoming rarefied by tillage it is 
deprived of its moisture; but liaving first sown 
barley in gordat\ in their language, it frequently 
becomes fruitful, especially wbeu there are many 
showers. You will in the same maouer as you 

s 4 have 

' in Arabic .ignilWs nikedom among other thing., 

from ,hc%wb >« * * 

poverty of we «o& 
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have done your light land, work that during the 
winter, which is of a yellowish colour, and that 
w hich is of a red hue, and sandy ground, and 
that which is black; and the white, and the dry, 
and the light; and tliat consisting of white potters 
clay, and such as is situated on hills. Having 
stirred land that is brackish with small ploughs 
in the beginning of winter, when it has rained, 
you uill scatter some refuse of straw over it, 
which is indeed liettcr than bean-halm, for it is 
allowed to be so; and you will do it afterward 
with barley and wheat straw: for when they are 
rotten, the brackish soil being reclaimed and 
sweetened, no longer sends up tliat brackish 
moisture, as it used to do. Having then let it 
remain during a whole year, you will manure it 
in autumn with ox and horse dung, which arc of 
a sweeter quality. You will then sow it with 
barley and pulse tliat have not deep roots. But 
work land in mountainous and exposed situa¬ 
tions, and in such as are much shaded, and 
toward the north, during the summer in hot 
weather, in tlie same manner as deep land, which 
we have already said to be better to be wrought 
with spades: but if working with spades do not 
secin sufficiently expeditious in a large portion of 
land tbut is to be sown, it is in our power to 

plough 


plough it during the summer, beginning in the 
evening, and continuing all night till the rising 
of the sun, that the moisture and richness being 
shaded may remain in the soil; and that the oxen, 
suffering from tl»e heat of the sun, may not con¬ 
tract disease, and tliat they may work cheerfully, 
the soil being rendered in some measure mellow 
from this nocturnal tillage. The ploughman must 
indeed yoke, not two, but four oxen; and Imj 
must make what » called a double yoke, and lie 
must double and treble it; and lie must use a 
weightier share; that thus tl*c richness of tlie 
soil may be wrought sufficiently deep, and that 
the ground may be properly turned. 

* vna r. v* Jks 

2*?ir w»x> evd* is**»wM 

XXIV.— CONCERNING WEEDING* WITH INSTRl'- 

M I .NTS, AND HAND-WKED1NO, AFTER SOW I MO. 


It is die best method indeed to dig round tlie 
grounds that are sown by human aid, tliat all the 
seeds may be properly covered; but if it cannot 
be done, let them be liarrowed by means of oxen; 
and when the crop begins to cover tlie ground, 
let it be weeded with instruments, tliat the weeds 

may 

• Imean* the act of clearing the pound and covering 
the »>ed* with what the Romani called uicthr 
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may disappear, and dial the roots deprived of 
their moisture may be laid in heaps; and if it is 
twice weeded, the utility will be double. When 
it conics into ear, let it be hand-weeded', for then 
die produce will be clean and of great value, the’ 
soil cheerfully contributing to support it. 

XXV.— AT WHAT TIME YOU AHE TO REAP. 

Whex some parts of your corn ground begin 
to grow yellow, reap all, and o|>eeial!y your 
barley: but you must reap your pulse much 
earlier, for they trill boil much better, and they 
will be sweeter; you need not tliercforc wait till 
they arc all ripe, for if any one thus waits he 
will lose that which became ripe first, for it v ill 
full off wfccD it i> reaped. Drier corn is indeed 
fitter for keeping, but it is less iu quantity; but 
that which U of a yellowish hue is Streeter for 
eating, and Die cliaff from it is more grateful to 
the cattle. It is proper to collect all your crop 
curly in the morning, when the dew is upon it. 
Wheat indeed and barley, that are winnowed, 

must 

* This was expressed by the word 

* Id some copies that: “ Tie soil not loving to chi-iish 
weeds." 
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must be left on tlie threshing-floor a day or two, 
or a whole night; and it is proper to remove 
them before the rising of the »un, that the grain 
tuny be deposited in the granary alien cool, for 
this greatly contributes to its keeping. 

XXVI.— CONCERNING THE I.ATISO OF THE 
THRESH I NO FLOOR. , 

It Is proper to make the tiirrshing-floor on an 

eminence, that it may readily receive the wind; 
and you ought al»ove ail things to take care not 
to build the threshing-floor exposed to the wind 
near buildings or gardens; for the winds blowing 
the minute particles of the cliaff unobserved into 
men s eyes, injure' the pupils, so that many per¬ 
sons' have been deprived of one eye, others 
indeed of both. 'Hie chaff is also hurtful to fruit- 
trees, and especially to vines; for as manure, so is 
chaff indeed applied to the roots: but it is very 
hurtful to the branches and to the leaves; and it 
is not less injurious to pot-herbs, for w hen it rests 
on them it perforates tlie leaves, and these, when 
perforated, wither*. It is of utility to sprinkle 

am urea 

* Influx*, according lo the original. 


• Are burst, « 
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aimirca over the threshing-floor from time to 
lime, and to level it with a cylinder, for then 
ants will not injure it. Let the grain that is laid 
on the thresliing-floor be exposed* to the south; 
for it will be fuller, and it will be wrought out 
with more ease. 

XXVII.— concerning the granary, and 

THE CARE AND PRESERVATION OF CORN. 

Corn is properly kept in lofty granaries 
having light from the east; and let the place 
have a moderate portion of air from the north 
and from the west, and let it be turned from the 
south and from such winds: let it also have u 
number of uir-tubes, through which the worm air 
may exhale, and tiutt which is cool may enter: 
but let it not be exposed to moisture, or to any 
unsavoury smell, or to disagreeable stench; and 
let it particularly be at a distance from stables, 
and from ox-stalls, and from every kind of heat. 
Let the wells be plastered with clay mixed with 
hair and straw; let them be afterwards covered 
within and without with that which is colled 
potters clay; and having after this macerated 
' | . the 

* Have it* section, in the Greek. 
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the roots and leaves of the wild cucumber in 
water during two days, and having wrought that 
which is called sand mortar with the water, care¬ 
fully plaster the inside: some likewise mix the 
mortar with o\-stalc, as being destructive to 
noxious creatures; and they sprinkle urine over 
the testaceous coat tiiat is laid on the pavement. 
Some sprinkle ashes of shoots of the oak over the 
corn; Others, dried cow-dung; some lay on dry 
shoots of absinthium or of ubrotnnum, and some 
indeed the dry leaves of the sempervivum. It is 
better to sprinkle amurca over the sand mortar, 
for this destroys all noxious animals and it 
makes the com more firm and more dense: some 
persons therefore, having boiled amurca to half 
its quantity, sprinkle it over the walls; then suf¬ 
fering it to dry. they lay in their corn. Cut tlie. 
best way of all is to prepare dry potters clay, 
or leaves of the pomegranate dried and sifted; 
n nd when tlic com is deposited, to sprinkle a 
clurnix T of the potters clay, or of the leaves over 
each medminus* of com. It is indeed of very- 
great service to strew tome conyza on the floor 
under Use com, and after throwing on ten mea¬ 
sures of conyza, then to lay the com on it till all 


» One pinl-f 15. 705f sol. -eh. 

- * peck*, 6 pin.*, 3. 501 wl. inch. 
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is deposited; for wiiat id thus deposited not only 
remains during many years in a state of integrity, 
but it will also preserve the same standard i»* 
baking. Corn indeed, when grown old, becomes 
by its nature of a very dark* colour, ami of an 
unsavoury 6 taste, whence it requires the attention 
prescribed. 

XXVIII.—HOW SEED COHV, DEPOSITED IN’ 
GRANARIES, IVCKEASE8. 

. Cohn will increase in measure thus: having 
pounded and mixed some nitre and aplironitre 
with some light earth, throw them over the corn, 
and this will preserve it unhurt. Some* indeed 
mix the nitre and aplironitre with vinegar. 

XXIX. -THAT A XT* .VAT XOT TOL'CII SEED 

CORN*. 

A STB do not touch seed corn, if you will cir¬ 
cumscribe your store nidi white earth, or if you 
lay wild origanum around it. 

XXX. 

* Black, in tbc Grerk. 

d Biller, in the Greek. 

* This postage is not in ihc MSS. nor in tbe ancient Latin 
copy of Cornarios, nor in the Italian translation of Vitelli. 
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XXX.— CONCERNING THE PERMANENT STATE 
OK barley; how it may be kept healthy 
in the granary during a very long 

TIME. 

I)RY leaves of the fertile laurel, and all kinds 
of ashes, especially from blocks of tl»c laurel, 
being laid on, will preserve l*rlcy unhurt The 
plant sempervivuni also being dried and mixed 
with cnlaminth and gypsum, along with tb» 
barley, will preserve it Some indeed having 
tilled a vessel with vinegar, and having set on a 
cover, place it in the middle of tin: barley. It 
may be proper to know that barley, when grown 
old, becomes of a bitter taste. 


XXXI.— CONCERMNO THE PRESERVATION OP 

MEAL. 

Meal remains unhurt for a considerable time, 
when pieces of gummy trees are prepared and 
thrown into it. Some persons indeed, pounding 
cumin and salt in equal quantities, and making 
dry pellets of them, lay then, in the meal. 

XXXII. 


XXXII. - CONCERNING THE PROVING OS 

WHEAT, AND HOW A DUE PROPORTION OF 
BREAD OL'CHT TO BE MADE. 

Having carefully cleaned and winnowed the 
wheat that is sound, weigh it; ami if you find 
a modius weighing forty pounds, expect the same 
weight of dough; for w hat w ill be diminished I»y 
taking away the bran in grinding, the water, 
that in sprinkled over it in the rest of the process, 
will add to it. The baking of the bread indeed 
take* away a tenth 4 ami a twentieth part from the 
standard; so that, in the baking of it, it is dimi¬ 
nished a pound and a half in ten pound*. Von 
must indeed take away tlic same proportion for 
the baking in the best bread, and in tliat of the 
second quality. 

XXXIII.-IIOW- TO MAKE VERV PALATABLE 

BREAD WITHOUT LEAVE S. 

Some make bread without leaven, making use 
of nitre, for nitre makes bread as well as meal 
more lit for digestion. Others indeed make bread 
without leaven thus: they put some grapes in 

water 

4 io-*-?a=30 »,®=i5 » B =rix. 


water the day before the baking, the dav follow in* 
they take the wet grapes, and press them, and 
tlicy use the flowing liquor instead of leaven, and 
they make the bread sweeter and finer. But if. 
you wish to have leaven for a whole year: 
when the must ferments in the casks, take that 
part which froths on the surface, and mix it with 
the flour of millet; and having carefully pounded 
it and marie it into pellets, dry it in the sun, 
and set it in a moist place, ami take what is suf¬ 
ficient of it, and use it instead of leaven. All 
bread tliat is made without leaven, is of the 
greatest efficacy in promoting an exhilarating 
flow of spirits. Floor ntimas indeed says that tlie 
bread denominate*! Clibauitcs', made thin, and 
dried in the sun, is easily digested, but the bread 
whieli is baked in ovens is of more heavy diges¬ 
tion. 


XXXIV.- CONCERNING PT1SAXK. 

Having decorticated the barley, dry it in the 
sun; and having also pounded it, dry it in the suu ; 
VOA- I. o and 

• Lt. baked on ike <*£•*>«, »h*eb ■** • nmnd utcmil 








aiul when you lay it up. sprinkle over it the fine 
meal that came from it in pounding it, for it trill 
(•reserve it Ptisane. taken when it i* moist, is 
very nutritious, it is said by Florentinus. 


r-i/ XXXV.— coycehxikc. beaks. 

Do not plant beans near the roots of a tree, 
lest the tree be dried. But you ought to plant 
lieans late, and they like a day soil. That they 
inay l*oil well, sprinkle water with nitre over them. 
Physicians indeed say that beans make the per¬ 
sons that eat tliem lieary: they also think that 
they prevent right dreams, fbr tl»ey are flatulent. 
They likewise say that domestic fowls that always 
eat them become liarren. Pythagoras also suys 
that you must not eat beans, because there are 
found in the flower of this plant inauspicious 
letters. They also say that a l>ean that has been 
eroded becomes whole again at the increase of 
the moon : that it will by no means be boiled in 
salt water, nor consequently in sea water. Am- 

phiaraus 

m kuU drduita rottndtias, fa* sm/> ardtnhbut Jammu ordrt 
*»/*#. Galen sa>» ihat this bread more wholesome, 
because it was more equally baked than that which was 
baked in the oven, ■■ «•»». 



phiaraus' was the first that abstained front beans 
on account of the foretelling of events by dreams. 
The following words are likewise ascribed to 
Orpheus :• 

You sons of miser)', from beans refrain : 

Your hands a parent's blood as well might stain. 

Beans besprinkled with sea water, and when irri¬ 
gated with water of Mogudaris*, will be pre¬ 
served unhurt. 

XXXVI.— COVCERNIXO CIIICIIE PEAS. 

Ir you macerate chichc peas in warm water 
the day Itcfore they are sown, tl»cy grow larger; 
but some bestowing greater attention bn them, 
wishing to have their chichc peas much larger, 

sow them, having first macerated them with their 
integuments in water mixed with nitre. If indeed 

o 2 you 

• Son of Occlut and Hypermnettra, an Argiw, soothsayer 
and augur. Ctc. dt Dr. ia. |. 

> Some have ascribed them to Empedocles. Sec Athenxu*, 
lib. H. *. *. The drift of these venea may be, that the 
eating of beam is aa unfavourable to right dreamt aa the crime 
of parncide, which might be unlikely to promote tuch dreams 
or undisturbed repose. 

a Suppoaed to be the root of Uteipitium. 
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jou aU 10 ha« them early, 0a» .twit the 
"" •«lih« n op e ^ 01M>be 

‘V""” * h * n "»*• p~p->y 

,,,,Md the seeds of the wild cucumber and absm- 
f.u.n with water, Sprinkle ihem during five 
***** early in the rooming, for tbe dew washes 
m T the b.t»eme« in five day, more. 


XXXVII. CO W CfMlWO THE LEWTIL. 

I.iatiu smeared with cow-dung before they 
are sown, will grow better and more speedily. 
I hr lentil grows larger in the uitrgumeut, if be¬ 
sprinkled with warm water ami nitre when 

sown. Il remains sound when besprinkled with 
vifH-twi nuied with the juice of lasorpitiuin. 
IV i^ypiHui lentil aficcu ifcfl sprits of Uw per¬ 
sona that eat it/ ,, id. ». i. , u : 

XXXVIII —coMcnwivo millet. 

Millet love* a soil Chat is miry and wet, and 
>andy ground, if it be frequently watered. A little 

seed 


• TV* itwamsc •# <ha «ww m nkjact lo amb.g«ily. 




iSeed indeed is sufficient for a whole ground. It 
likes to be weeded with the sarculua, and to be 
hand-weeded continually. It is sown from the 
vernal equinox, w hich is before the ninth of the 
calends of April. If it happens to be sown too 
thick, it will be detrimental to it: for a plcthron* 
does not take more than a handfull' of seed. In 
weeding, it is proper to take up the needs with 
the roots ; for a pirthr+n, thus managed, w ill cer- 
tainly produce forty 


XXXIX. —CONCERNINO LUPINES. 


It may be proper to sow lupines before other 
kinds of pulse, after the autumnal equinox, when 
the rainy weather in past Drive in your cows 
before they are in blossom, for they will feed on 
every other herb, but they will not touch these 
on account of their bitter taste. Apulcius indeed 
say* that they arc driven* about with tlic sun 
every day, and tlwy demonstrate the hours of the 
day to husbandmen, although the air is clouded. 


o 3 

* A ntcnwire of about 120 tqu 
to express l\w j*gnum. 


Lupines, 

Plutarch uwt it 


' a small quantity. 

■ A modi* contained one peek, 7. 6S *>! inches. 


• Plin, mentions this, hh anti. 36. 67 


I 


&6 

Lupines, when sprinkled with sea and river water, 
during three days are rendered sweet; and when 
they begin to become sweet, being dried and 
laid up, they are given with chaff for food to 
cattle. They are good for making bread, when 
barley or wheat dour is mixed with them. You 
must sow lupines in poor ground, and they want 
no manure, for they are turned into manure 
because they serve for compost to all poor land, 
and tliey render it fertile in future. They blosr 
sotn indeed thrice*. It is proper to reap them after 
rain ; for w hen they are dry. they get out of their 
integuments, and are wasted. When pounded 
and applied to the navel, they are an antidote 
against worms. Let than not be sown too deep; 
and day flourish hkc Ua- caper, although neg¬ 
lected ; but they do not thrive so well, if the 
ground is too assiduously wrought. r .<u 

XL—cowceavnvo all kinds or rvLsr, and 

CONCLRXIXC HI Mr AND FLAX. 

Pifi.sl like to be planted in a dry soil, beans 
excepted, for these love places tliat are watery 

and 

• About tbe rad of May or bepooiof of June, about the 
of J uo « 0 r bepooiaj of July, the tlurd tunc in July or 
August. 


and abounding with moisture. Hemp indeed 
delights-in hollow situations, and in such as are 
always wet. It is sown from the rising of Arc- 
turus, which is before the fourth of the calends 
of March, to the vernal equinox, which is before 
the ninth of the calends of April. Flax also 
likes places that are miry, but it is sown from 
the autumnal equinox to' the day before tl»e 
nones of January. 

mh nl #14 kf f tlU * f I \ " 

* l a u> fM*"" i'XT.T • ' * 

XLI.—THAT THE FUME THAT ARE TO BE SOWN, 
MAY BOIL WELL. 

\s sowing them you are to tnix nitre with the 
manure, for thus you will make them lit for bod¬ 
ing; but if, having done this, it do not succeed, 
and you wish ttmr pulse to boil readily, throw a 
little mustard into the pot. and the things that 
are hoiling will soon become tender, whether 
meat or pulse; and if you add more mustard, 
they will be in a state of solution. 

, c , ; : o4 * * XMI. 

» The‘rising of Arctunis » ag*n «*ntion«l in tfci. place, 
but it doe. nut seem to me to be accurately fixed; for Pliny 
Fn*e Kmm J^H C«wi Uclpiuuu ma'ut.no 
r, bb. arid. 16 , 6*. -Euu* corroborate* this oj-n.un, 
ioi. X64. As this ruing of ArcUnis appears to me to be ot 
dubious authority, I ba*e omrttcd it in tbe translation. 



tmb lion's tail, va«8 

LlKr.Utz CALL OKOBAXCHI. 

1 «u. asproleon, which ton*- all orobaoche, 
»iii not grow ui grounds, if you fix branches of 
thr rhododaphor at the four corners and in the 

middle of the field. 

This will also preserve all buds of pulse in 
•afety ; and if you wuh tliis plant totally to dis- 
appe-ar, take live shells, and describe on then, 
witi, chalk, or with some other white pigmen^ 
Hercules suffocating the lion, and set them at Uic 
four corners and in the middle of the ground. 
There is another physical remedy working by 
contrary affccuoo, and to which Democritus 
give* testuiiouy, and Unit when a lion or 
a wild bean look* attentively at a cock, and lie 
ia in a state of consternation. iP any person 
lakes the cock und goes round the place, the 
leonine plant -oon gives way, and the pulse im¬ 
prove, us if the plain were intimidated by the 
cock. Sonic persons indeed, learned by expe- 

ricncCj 

* Accord** K» »*nr MSS. ih,. pmn^r run* thus • “ Ut s 
** nturriafmblr ,irgin, haring b>, body nnd l« ( n^cd. w.th- 
“ out •"y »»•* l-«t rleihmg. with d.Uw .riled hair. go round 
“ Uw Ik Id." &r * r . 
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Hence, advise to besprinkle the seeds that are to 
be sown with the blood of the cock, and they 
will not be hurt by the leonine plant: but some 
paint this on a shell', and place it in the middle 
of the ground. It U certainly proper to take 
care dial the pulse dial arc sown may not touch 
the horn of the ox, for diey become barren and 
of no use. 

XLIII—BY WHAT HABTW OTHftS ARK IN¬ 
JURED. 

THtorobanclic kills beans and chichc peas by 
twisting itself round them. Darnel, which U 
culled aira', kills wlicat; and mixed in die bread, 
it makes them who eat it Mind. iEgilops' is 
hurtful to barley; the plant called prickinos' 
hurts die lentil. 

XLIV. 

. . Tim p«*a*e .eerm to be imperfect. It probably alluda. 
tv Hercules and ibo Li«o. 

• Probably, from tbe ba*ock it made. 

. Wild b-rlcy, Mattluol. Comm. iv. 1S4. 

• The hatchet «teb, Uattkioli Comm. p. 34£. 
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XLJV. -CONCERN'IXG THE PERSON WHO HAS 

THE CARE OF THE FARSI, OR THE HUSBAND* 
WAX. H 

The person who is entrusted with die care of 
die farm must he an example to all the work¬ 
men, that looking up to him, and to liis life and 
morals, they may rather respect than fenr him. 
I.et him be honest, hospitable, abstaining as much 
as |H>ssible from wine, for the drinking of too 
much wine brings on forgetfulness; let him not 
be too covetous, nor insatiable with respect to 
usury, but contented with what is moderate, and 
ulways supplying die persons that want them with 
such tilings as arc necessary; vigilant, and apt 
to get up before the rest of the family; careful 
not to lie, and particularly so not to swear to 
what is false; pious, attentive to die customary 
rites, not treating die consecrated* groves, nor 

any 

* Consecrated trees, literally. In the ancient Roman 
writer* wc rend of the comrerated groves; and P. Cato has 
left us an account of the ceremony to be observed at the 
cutting down of one of them. Virgil meutions the religious 
res|x-ct which the Greeks had for the oak: 

El habst* Gratis oracaU quertus. 

Moses also fakes notice of the primitive mode of worshipping 
'«»groves, Deut. x.i. 2, 3. The Gaub, who transmitted their 


any thing of the kind, with contempt, but ex¬ 
horting all to get ready to the acts of religion; 
and indeed in time of work let him be attentive, 
and in time of recreation let him he affable and 
indulgent, permitting the holidays to be observed 
every week, and suffering nothing of importance 
to be done at that time, but com p elling the men 
to rest, and particularly on the monthly and yearly 
feasts; let him not barter for other mens labour, 
nor let him receive the profit of his masters 
ground, nor let him accommodate every person 
at lus master's cxpcnce; let him be obedient to 
hU master s commands; and if be finds any thing 
more adviscablc, let him first refer it to hU master, 
unless the utility of the thing so ties him down 
dial be cannot await his master's orders. 


IM and their rite. to the Briton*. denved the 

former from the Ea.«; and in confonmty to tte conduction 
of th. enriem language* .« bad no P«~n« ten* and ,« 
abounded in oricnul word* comd.og of «d.cl Irttm. It 
appear* from thi. and other i» the Gnrk «i«rr* 

that the wonhip of the Druid, of Britain in po»« doe. not 
»rem to have been indigene The fc»o-in C pamgc in fW 
Scripture. *e«n «o counteonnc. tb„ opinion: Gen. sviH. 1. 
Gen. xn. 6. Judge* is. 6. Jodiua, xxif. S6. Horn*, ir. IS. 



XLV.—THE IW1AKDJI4K Ol'CHT TO HAVB AW 
KFHi.31 KRIS OF EACH DAV* WORK; AND HOW 

,T 11 that HE SHOULD ahvange the 

WOHKMEX IV COMPANIES. J' j;t- . 

Let the husbandman have a diary accurately 
drawn up for the general perusal of the work- 
men employed in agriculturo, and an account of 
all tlie days in every month, that from this he 

,,M *> ttble 10 to remember how he 

ought to go on with the work, no time being lost; 
for if he omits but one day, he will confound the 
arrangement of the labour, and he will not only 

hurt the present crop, but he will render the soil 
less estimable. If therr are indeed many work- 
men. tliey must not all work together, for they 
will with facility combine to work negligently; nor 
yet two or tlu-ee, for tlwy will -ant mairr persons 
to preside over them. Let tliem not work all 
together nor too few in number, but it is proper f 
to proportion tlw number and the persons that 
preside. It is die best way indeed, if there are 
many, to distribute tlie workmen iuto decades'; 
but if few, into companies of six, and not into 
companies of live; for when the men that dig arc 

of 


Conijmiir* «rf (mi. 



of equal number, the consequent labour will be 
preserved in the same degree of equality; and 
the men that are more indolent lifting up and 
laying down in one regular process of raising and 
depositing, are under the necessity of making 
themselves equal to those who are more active. 

XLVI.—CONCF.BXIJtG PROPORTION OF LABOUR. 

Some have observed, whether in vineyards, or 
in a plantation of rosea, or in a garden, or m 
any place prepared for a plantation, and dug to 
the dcptli of three feet, dial seven workmen arc 
sufficient for every pUtthroo*; but in a soil that U 
very stiff, that eight men arc required: and that 
a plethron also of old vines in ground easy to be 
wrought, and not abounding with weeds, and on a 
declivity, is frequently wrought by three tnen; but 
in one that is more stiff ami full of weeds, l»y eight 
workmen; but fresh plantations have been often 
wrought by three men during tlic first five years. 
The Aminean vine is eultivuted with more facility, 
I xit die Suren tine is quite the contrary, tor this 
wants more w orkmen. Persona that have mode the 

experiment. 


» A plelkroa b«e 

J 



the Roman* called 



34 


«penmen, affirm dm, . plethron 

* f ° ar " orl -^ - Z,ueaffi,„. 

J3* r**r l ~“ «*« -<• fa. and a 
bu , 1 "r de <* h * f -' •• ««i du. i« *«. 

ol*crved to be the beat eakulajon. It has aUo 
, ° taCrV ' d * I**"* o..y be pruned ,- 

Z" mCn; * nd ,hsl «fa &« p»m pi nation" i. pe7- 
formed by one man, and the second is much less, 
trouble. Moreover all the old writers bear testi-1 
"""» dm, i, i, impomiblc due more than eight 
plcthru of vineyard should be cultivated by one 
vincdreaser, alduiugh a good workman, nor is 
It to be permitted. 


XLVII,— covcea*,*o the health of the 

LABOURERS. 


,T eertmnly would be uaeful if you dan op- 
pointed a phvoemn for the u* of dm farm: bu, 

if you do not, you arc to cure the diseases inci- 
«ie«.t to the human frame, by making observation* 
on those who have laboured under a similar dis¬ 
ease; for they who inhabit the same country, 
und who partake of the same diet, if they should 

fall 


9 The act of digging 
* *>««*•**, the act of 


the roots of * 
roonng the usde® shoots. 
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Bill into the same diseases, wiU likewise be cured 
by die same remedies. But it is better to prevent 
the diseases of the workmen, and to anticipate 
a cure, as much as possible. As the sun is hurt¬ 
ful to the bodies and to the circulation of men 
who are at work in t!»c heat, and not having some 
defence against it; it is proper to lessen their 
allowance of victuals, tiiat they may cat it, not 
at once nor at two periods, but a little and often; 
for this is salutary and very favourable to diges¬ 
tion. Some boil rue and wild mallows, and mix 
wine that is turned with this liquor, anil give it 
them with their victuals. Some indeed mix milk 
and water, and pour a little sour wine into it, 
and they give it them before they eat; und tlicy 
do this from U* beginning of the spring till au¬ 
tumn: others give them wormwood wine, ami 
this may be taken not only before, likewise after, 
and at die time of eating. But if wc have not 
this wine, we are to give them some wormwood, 
having thrown it into water and boiled it. Squill 
wine has tlie same effect. They likewise prepare 
squill vinegar; ami if indeed you arc going to give 
the squill wine, you are to give it before eating; but 
if squill vinegar, after supper. The marsh wine, 
that is, what is made in marshy situations, is 
exeecdingly w holesome, preserving those w ho use 
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it in good health. Ptisane is also very nutri¬ 
tious, and it is wholesome; and tl*e bread called 
Clibanites, made thin, and dried in the sun, is 
very conducive to health: but the bread which 
is baked in what are called ovens, renders diges¬ 
tion more heavy. If the water also is not good 
nor lit for drinking, but unwholesome, let it l»c 
boiled until the tenth |>art of it bo wasted; let it 
be cooled, and it will then be innoxious: for thus 
sea-water also being lioilcd is rendered sweet. 
As venomous ummal* likewise perpetually in¬ 
fest labourers, such as vipers and phalangia*, 
and serpents, and tlio poisonous inures araiici**, 
ami scorpions', although they may be considered 
as domestic: the labourers must be persuaded 
thut the vine called theriaca affords a sufficient 
remedy against all Uic attacks of such animals; 
for not only the wine made from th c theriaca will 
assuage die pain of the person that is bit; hut 
vinegar also from it, and its grapes, and the dried 

grajn‘8, 

* Now called IMmU, from Tarm.um, in Apulia, where 
they are numerous Ma.tbioli Comment. 2<H. 

* They arc common m Italy; .he inhabitant, call the 
anunal top, rag*,. Malik Comment. 29 s. 

* enumerate, the dtfrmu .oris, and prescribe, 
-medie. for the bit* ottk^uimob. Com. and 1018 . 



grapes are efficacious; and the ashes of the leaves 
and of the ahuots that are burnt, applied to the 
bite, Mill assuage the pain, and will save the 
[Mticnt. The efficacy of the ashes of all the 
shoots of this vine is so powerful as to cure the 
bite of a dog, and frequently when Ire is mud. 
The power therefore of tl>c thcriaca, when ap¬ 
plied, demonstrates the efficacy of the remedy. 
But how the theriaca may be prepared, and the 
wormwood and squill nine, shall be sufficiently 
shewn in their proper places. 

XLVIII.— it is not proper to transfer 

labourers or plants from more eligible 

SITUATIONS INTO SUCH AS ARE INTERIOR. 

Somt. advise not to remove plants and labourer* 

from healthy situations into such as arc unhealthy, 
but rather from worse into such as are better, or 
similar, or into such as are not much inferior; 
fora change appears strange, and is disagreeable 
to persons removed to u worse situation. This 
is observed by persons of the first discernment, 
not only in relation to men, but likewise with 
respect to plants. 


VOL. i. 
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XLIX.— IT IS EXPEDIENT TO HAVE SMITHS, 
AND ARTIFICERS, AND MAKERS OF EARTHEN 
WARE, OX OR NEAR JHE PABM. 

It is inconvenient that the workmen should go 
to towns for the sake of procuring tools; for 
want of instruments, when perpetually deferred, 
will be an obstacle to the labourers; and a con¬ 
tinual travelling to the city makes a man more 
idle. It is therefore proper to have smiths and 
artificers either on the farm, or near it; and it is 
very necessary to have makers of earthen ware 
for general use, because it is well known that 
potters earth b to be found in every ground ; for 
you will find earth fit for the making of potters 
ware, cither on the surface, or under it, or in 
some recluse parts and situations on a farm. 


BOOK 
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BOOK III. 

HYPOTHESIS. 

The following thing* are in thi* Book, being indeed the Hurd, 
in relation to the choke Precept* of Agriculture, and com¬ 
prising the Work adapted to tmck Month. 


A DIARY, AND WBJT OUGHT TO BE DONE 
EYERY MONTH. 


I.— IS THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 


IN the month of January it is proper to prune 
the arbusta, avoiding the early and late hours of 
twilight In the same month you mast cut down 
timber for building and common use, w hen tin* 
moon is in conjunction 4 and under the earth; 
for the light of the moon makes timber less hard; 
but that which is cut down at tliat time remains 
sound. In the same month you must manure 
fruit-bearing trees, but the compost must not 
touch the roots. You will in the same month 
insert the trees which blossom first, as the dura¬ 
tion, the damascene', the apricot, the almond, 

ii « tl»c 


4 i.t. wiik the »un. 
• Commonly cslkd 
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the cherry. In this month you must also prune 
the vine called cta/i/, with very sharp knives, 
in fine weather*. You must plant vines and other 
trees from the ides of January, as long a* the 
aptitude of the situation admits the plantation. 
In this month you must not sow, for tltc earth 
iieing impotent and heavy, becomes vaporous, 
and it has some resemblance to wool that is »H 
set out of hand. You arc to manure medica, 
and to cut the green cytisus. Now before manu¬ 
ring, turn with small ploughs, and then imme¬ 
diately manure it, dry. and light, and white land, 
and such as abounds with hillocks, and that which 
is thin and sandy, and such as abounds with roots 
and course weeds, which you did not work* in the 
month of October. You must turn up brackish 
earth with small ploughs, and you must scatter 
over it some bcan-halm; but if you do not do this, 
some wheat or barley straw. 

II.— IS THE MOVTH OF FEBRCAHT. 

Is the month of February we are to transplant 
vines dial arc well rooted from the nursery, two 

or 

• Thus called from its lying on the ground. 

« Observing serene days and hours (in the Crock). 

11 Renovate, in the Greek idiom. 
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or three years old, but by no means those of a 
year old, for they are too weak. The trans¬ 
planting of vines produces much fruit, and it 
makes the wine good. In this month we plant 
the reeds before they begin to bud. In this 
month it is also expedient to plant lltc vine and 
all kinds of trees, and roses, and lilies', wlien the 
moon is increasing. In tlse tame month we arc 
to sow trimestrian k wlieat, and scaaiBum', and 
hemp; and the land in which we arc to now 
mrdica", we must now plough a second time. 

III. 

• T W<M> It « no* impowiUe but the Greek. ditunguithed 
them by tb.» name on account of there superior use ami 
beauty. and beca.re tbe oeg-n., by .luck botanbu h no their 
arrangement into elamw, are to perfect and discernible In 

them. Tbe French call tbb plant U hi ; and contrary to tbe 
customary mode of elocutioo in utr among them, that they 
may give force to the -ord. they g,rc the la.t letter its due 
tound. The word it of Gallic origin, and the Frank, thought 
proper to retain it among an incalculable number of word., 
.hich remam to |Ua day in tbe French language. lit import 
in the earlier age. of Gaul coareyed di.tinct.on of a ilipcrio. 
Lind, and it w» exprewed with little -anahon from .hat 1 
hare already mentioned, ugtuhying, by way of eminence. Ike 
flat. 

* So called became it came to foil growth in three months. 

1 In English, the oily grain- 

■ Lucerne. 

H 3 





Ilf.—IV THE MO.VTH Of MARCH. 


I x the month of March, we arc to select shoots 
for grafting, and we are to graft vines and other 
treaa. In this month we must plant reeds before 
the erjuinov In this month we are to take care 
of the olive tree* that want assistance*. In this 
month we are to lay bogs dung to the roots of 
the almond trees, for it makes those* that arc of a 


sweet, and larger, and delicate, as 
Aristotle says. Theophrastus indeed says that 
vou are to pour urine over tlicir roots. This 
month we are to plant all kinds of trees from trun¬ 
cheons, especially in cooler and more wet situa¬ 
tions. Tliis month we ought to dig round the 
roots of tlic vines and other trees, for such as are 
then dug bear abundantly, and good fruit. This 
month it is proper to remove the buds of the 
rine* that are three yrwrs old. as the buds are yet 
tender. Some indeed remove the buds • ith their 
hamU: for it U an opinion of the ancients, that you 
are not to apply an iron instrument to the vines 
before they are three years old. The laying 
down also of vines three years old, is more con¬ 
venient 

* llni.rs, according lo A« Grvrk. 


* Tkw word alludes lo tke fn.it of tb« dmond 


UM. 
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vcnient in this month. The persons that graft 
in this month, ought to do it before the trees 
bud, when they seem to have a greater sliare 
of moisture, and to be careful dial the shoots 
taken for grafting of apples and pears may be 
taken off with a very sharp knife, with caution 
and exactness; for live bark of these trees is ten¬ 
der, therefore some remove them w ith their hands 
rather than cut them with tlie pruning-knife. 
Persons that prepare the ground for seed, ought 
also to plough it, dial it may be refreshed, for 
being then turned it will not cherish many weeds, 
and it will become more friable. It is not suffi¬ 
cient to do this once, but it must be done a se¬ 
cond and a third time. It is projier indeed to 
sow the white wheat denominated sitanion f , and 
the hlnck w lieat, and the oblong called the Alex¬ 
andrian wheat, in light land, and well exposed to 
the sun, and in elevated ground, and in such as 
is accomodated with trenches, and in sandy 
and dry land, to the day before die ninth of die 
calends of April. You arc to sow what is called 
the small barley, in land dial has produced 
a crop of wheat. You arc to sow scsasu.n, 

h 4 ‘yp^ 

r Galen lhb was -be*. Sc* Thcvp. dr 

plaulti, 1. wiii. c. 2 ; ami DwKon-JcS U.c 107. 
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tvpha\ spell, millet and hemp, in situations near 
the house. When the things that are sown 
run to stem, u*cd them, for then the produce 
will be dean and exuberant. Cut your green 
cytieua also. *>5 * f 

IV.— IX THE SIOVTH OF APRIL. 

Ix the month of April, olives may still be 
planted, and it is particularly proper to dress' 
tliem at this tune, for when they are thoroughly 
dressed they produce better fruit Theophrastus 
indeed says that cuttings of olives and of pome¬ 
granates and myrtles may be planted this month 
in wet and irrigated situations. Tliis month we 
ate to graft and to inoculate olives and otlicr 
trees in good lime. At this season also the fig, 
and the diesnut, and Die cherry, begin to be in¬ 
oculated*. Rut the second digging of young vines 
ought to be completed this month; and it is also 
proper to prune the new vines, for the incision 

that 

v A that n common ih Italy. TV Tuscans call ft 
MW toria ; for they arc ©f opinion that, If the Innwgo 
which il produces falls 10(0 the ears, it makes a person dewf' 
The Spanish name of this plant is B»Aorde. 

' signitoes here, to ran mm the useless roots. 



that is now made will be smoother; although it 
is the opinion of some, and especially of all the 
undents, that you are not to apply tl*c knife to 
the vine before three years. Tins month it is 
proper to gather the seed of the elm*, and to sow 
it immediately. The fig trees also which have 
good root* may be transplanted, although they are 
now shooting. 

V.—IV THE MONTH OF MAT. 

In the month of May it seems to be most ex¬ 
ceedingly proper to graft the vine before it buds. 
Some graft it after the vintage. This month wc 
arc to dress die olive trees; in the same month 
we arc to rack our wines into other vessels ; and 
it is proper to fill the jars within a little distance 
of the neck, that it may not burst, but that it 
may have vent*. This month, as it has 1*0*11 
already said, the vine may be grafted, even when 
the stein begins to shoot, for there is a viscous 
gum; but having taken the grafts a considerable 
time before they budded, and having carefully 
laid them under-ground, or in an earthen vessel, 

we 

' Tbc witch elm is propped from tcai about this season. 

* The metaphor in the original is thus expressed: " that 
it may not be suffocated, but that U may have respiration.- 
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we are to preserve them so that they may not 
germinate. This month it is proper to dig the 
vines, and especially when there is a drought ; 
for digging animates the thirsty vine, for it 
makes it perspire, and the earth being laid on the 
roots refreshes the parching tree. It is likewise 
necessary to dig the nurseries. The nurseries arc 
the plantations from which we take our plants, 
and transplant them into other places after two 
or three years. This month it is proper to irri¬ 
gate the trees that arc grafted, every evening, 
with water from a spunge. Some |ieraons also 
plant trees this month in exposed situations, und 
in such os arc very cold and very w et, or in such 
as may be irrigated; and they do this not only 
during all the month, but to the ides of June 
also; us it is manifest Uiat every plant, before it 
swells into a bud, is to be taken for cultivation, 
for nothing that has once budded will have the 
power to shoot, except the fig only; although 
some plant vines after they have budded. This 
month also it is proper to dig lupines that have 
been sown for tlie sake of manuring or meliorating 
the ground; then to cut them before the ides, 
before the grape blossoms, when they are wet; 
and to suffer them, when out, to rot, and after¬ 
wards to plough them, until the lupines tliat are 
cut arc buried; and thus all the roots arc de¬ 
stroyed. 




atroyed. The same month also we are to turn 
the ground tliat is infested with much agrostis* 
and we arc to suffer all the agrostis that is era¬ 
dicated to dry; and when the moon is sixteen 
days old, we arc to carry it all in parcels out of 
the ground, and what is termed antipathy pre¬ 
vents the possibility of its reviving. It »s proper 
also to rub und clean the vessels into which the 
wine is racked from the casks, with spartum\ 
for there will be neither much defecation, nor 
will it dry, if there is, which is consummately 
hurtful to wines. 


VI.—IV Tilt MOST!! OF JUNE. 

• In the month of June it is right to dig 

round the vines that have been grafted, before 
the ides, if it be possible, a second ami a third 
time, having begun before the ides of May. 
Let all the pampination be also finished this 
month. Wc are now likewise to remove the 
prominent slioots ; and if there be any excrescence 

in 

• Sec Book .i. c 6 . 

* A kind of broom, tbe rations of which Pliny 
lions lib. 19- c. 2. Il b specifically dminpibhed from the 
Broom, or Grnbta. and it has a rpecific name in Spanish 
and Italian, i. t. Spartio and Spartca. 
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iti the upper parts, for it is thought that 
shoot is sufficient on a young vine. This m« 
you must prune the hanging branches of 
arbuslive vines, that are come to perfect 
and such as have no fruit. This month 
are to apply the unripe figs, and the fruit of 
wild* sort, to fig tree*. This month we arc 
Craft and to inoculate nil kinds of trees to 
ides of the month of July, and tl»e fig uftcrwai 
i he same month al>o it is proper to cover 
trees that are dug around and left unfinish 
Before the ides also we may dig round the n 
and willow plantations: and it is die season 
plant parsley, and amaranthus, and nltheu\ 
gardens. Tin* same month likewise we arc 
cut vetches and hay, and we arc to dry them 
the shade, for thus they »ill be sweet; and af 
mowing we arc immediately to water, and 
plough die place anew. From the day before t 
ninth of the calends of July you arc to beg 
threshing, for neither showers nor dew fall , 
these days. 

VI 

* Tha curious mode of fructifying Sg trees uai culled | 
Romans cafnjittito. 


* Matth. iii. 1 * 6 . 



VII.— PREPARATION OS ALICA.* 

Let the spelt be decorticated and cleaned, 
and put into boiling water, and let it be pressed : 
you are then to pound and sift see white &?*»"* 
very fine, and a fourth part of very white and 
very fine sand is to be gradually tinted with the 
gypsum and sprinkled over the spelt. I>‘‘ * ** 
prepared in the dog-days, that it may .ml get 
Hour. When it luu been all pounded, let it be 
sifted through n clover sieve. The alica that 
wa. first sifted is the best; the second is that 
which comes after ; and the third is the worst 


VIII__ OF TBAGt *. 

What is called Alexandrian wheat must be ir¬ 
rigated and decorticated, and dried in a w arm sun: 

you mint eflerwarji Jo Uu, •**”. “" u *• 
pellicle* of the wbe». «J wh* .. feculent 6U 
off. In tlw nine «ey »1» the trogun. fro... the 
generous olyru* uiubt be JrieJ enJ kept. ^ 

• T* .»•*•<; literally, what » fibrous. 

. hS^hUtlinW «««- 

*.Z ,« •» - — 7 , ? 

There u a M»««" lh “ P""* ‘ , j 

"U* *• •"’ u Am 1 

com, or French rice. 
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IX.- PREPARATION Or PTIRANE. 

Barlet mixed with water is decorticated, and 
it is dried in the sun, and it is thus luid up. 
The light particles are sprinkled over it, for tlicy 
make it keep. Let the proportion of water be as 
a tenth part of the barley. It is also wrought 
with salt that is not pounded, sprinkled over 
it. Ptisane* is alto made in the same manner 
from wheat. 


X.—I.V THE MONTH OP JVLY. 


In the month of July it is proper to dig the 
vineyards to the second* hour, and in tl»e even¬ 
ing. till twilight, not to any great depth; and 
>ou must take up the weeds, especially the agros- 
tis. You ought also to level the ground that ha. 
been broken, and to make it uniform, that the 
sun may not aflcct what is under ground. You 
ought likewise to dig round the vines that an- 
come to perfection, for the pulverised soil „m- 


* TV French «w 
TV Onb 
• wxniSemilon 


•liKh signifies b4r | fy w#| 
bul io ,hf ' r •■"gu-ge it f 
l® Pluam- of the Ore 


*. to eight o'ctocl. 
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lures and enlarges the grape. This month it is 
requisite to destroy all weeds and thorns. This 
month also you may fell trees, if necessity com¬ 
pels, when the moon is decreasing, and when »t 
is under the earth. It is still moreover proper to 
plough the ground from which beans or vetches’ 
have been cut; for you ought immediately to 
plough all the ground after tl»e liarvest, before it 
becomes dry. It is moreover useful to cut and 
to lay up leaves for fodder for the cattle. About 
the ides of the same month also, you are to era¬ 
dicate fern and butomus, and tl»e rush, and the 
common reed: and having pounded some flow- 
cring lupines with hemlock, you will pour them 
over the remaining |*rt* "**» Uml 

left in the ground, for they .ill <'*■" » 
wither. If «be ground ,nd,,cd aboumU W,,h 
many roots, sow lupines in it; ami having cut 
them wlicn in blossom, plough Uicm in. so that 
they may be buried ; and having scattered a 
little manure over them, let them remain; 
and after twelve days plough them tw.ee, 
and sow such things as are suitable to the ground 
having mixed - small portion of lentils w.tl. 

the seed. 

« th« Grerkeipmw* cWhebng *etcb«. 
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—IS THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 

In the month of August it is proper to ga¬ 
ther the grapes that are ripe in warm situations, 
and to dig moderately round those that are not 
yet ripe, and round tiie trees in tiie olive plan¬ 
tations in the same manner; and to break the 
clods so as to raise the dust, for this fulling on 
the fruit ripens it the sooner ; and on this account 
the olives and vines near the highway bear more 
valuable fruit, because of tiie dust raised by tra¬ 
vellers : these indeed want no digging, ns well 
as those that are in a thin soil, the earth being 
dried, for they arc immediately parched, having 
their roots near' tiie surface, on account of die 
tenuity of the soil. This month you ought to 
irrigutc the grafts w ith water from uspungc. when 
tiie sun sets. This month you must dry your 
casks in the sun, and you must pitch them twenty 
duys before they arc to receive the wine. This 
month you are to remove the useless shoots of 
the late vine, for this pampination will cause the 
fruit to increase in size, and it makes it better, 
and it ripens the sooner. In young and fruitful 
vines indeed, you must take aw U y some of tin- 

fruit, 


' Ob, in ike Greek. 



fruit, lest the more slender-bearing shoots and 
the fruit Income useless. You must also gather 
the grapes for keeping, w hen they are come to 
maturity. It is the season also to take tire figs 
that are dry in warm situations, and to prepare 
the trenches in which we are to plant olives, or 
any other trees in autumn. This month we are 
to water Cite meadow grounds that have been 
used to be watered ; and we arc to cut a second 
time fern, and rushes, and reeds, and tire buto- 
rnus. We arc to break up ground that is slit!', 
and heavy and rich, and wc arc to work land 
that is hilly and exposed, and such as is totally 
shaded, and toward Uic north, with deep 


ploughs, or with spade*. Wc arc to work out 
our com to the day before tl»e ninth of the ca¬ 
lends of September, for neither showers nor dew- 
fall during these days. 


XII.—IX THE MONTH or SEPTEMBER. 

In the month of September you must mark tlte 
fruitful and unfruitful \iucs, that wc* uniy cut off 
the latter, and that we may graft the former; and 
let the marking be uniform with oil and pitch 
vol. i. i mixed 


* The transition as in the Grcvk. 
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mixed. In this month you arc to insolate the 
chart and the leaves of plane trees, in which we 
are to keep the grapes. Now it is also proper to 
gather nuts, and to lay them up when they urc 
dry. To sow indeed to tlie day before the sixth 
of the calends of October is attended with uncer¬ 
tainty, for if a drought ensues, the seeds perish; 
but from the day before the fifth of the calends 
of October you are to sow lupines, for they do not 
want rain. After the ides of September, when 
showers have fallen before it is manured, it is 
projXT immediately to plough and to manure 
thin land, und such as is full of roots and of 
gross weeds. 


XIII. — ix Tilt MOXTH OF OCTOBER. 

Iv the month of October also it is proper to 
gather the vintage; for the fruit that is first 
gathered make* most wme, but that which is 
gathered afterwards makes better wine, and what 
is gathered tlie third tunc makes tliut which is 
sweeter. This month indeed, oftci the equinox 
and the first showers, some plant to the setting 
of tlie Pleiades, and they begin to set about* the 
seventh of the month of November. The same 

month 

* 


\» from. accoiJin* to the Grwk. 
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month it is of utility to dig round the vines, and 
to apply to the roots a lixivium, or dust, or dry 
as lies, or stale urine, or the lees of wine, or chaff. 
This month you arc to graft almonds, cherries, 
fig trees; and you may plant in nurseries' die 
olive, tlie almond, the cherry, and all fruit-bear¬ 
ing trees; and the dm, and the white poplar, and 
the ash, and the pine, and the fir; but the fig tree 
by no means at tlus season. It is also useful to 
sow the seeds of all tree*. Thu mouth also we 
begin to prepare the green oil, having gathered 
the immature olives. Tlie same month wc are 
to cover the citron trees, which we have in wintry 
situation*; but we are to cover theft stems w idi 
the leaves of the gourd, and wc are to throw the 
burnt ashes of gourds over their roots. It is 
better to begin pruning this month, and after the 
vintage to dig the ground, that what luu been 
trodden by the vintagers, being loosened, may 
with facility receive the autumnal shower* to the 
roots of the trees; but there will be less weeds 
when all the roots arc cut and destroyed by the 
frost The apples also, which are kept during 
the winter, ought to be gathered, and laid in tlie 
sawdust of odoriferous trees, and other fruits in 

IS ** 



‘ In orchard* 
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ihc same manner. The asparagus paliut*~is i 
also to be now cleared of weeds. Tliis roont 
maity begin their sowing; and if it rains afte 
fourteen days, the seeds that are town will b 
quite productive; and if it does not rain, the tseed 
u ill not be hurt. It u not however proper to so« 
before die calends of October: and you n«> 
observe the rising* and setting of Corona; for tin 
seeds dint are sown on those days will be ulto 
RcUnir productive. 

XIV. — IS THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 

In the month of November m ought to plan 
vims, after the liras showers, in warm unci dr} 
situations; and some persons prune them at tlui 
time in warm places; but die autumnal prianiuf 
universally improves the roots and the bemiu^ 
shoots, and tlic vernal pruumg produces a greruta 
ubundanco of fruit 

XV. —TV Tlir MONTH OF DECEMBER. 

In the month of December die vine may J4 ] s0 
lie planted. In November and December you 

must 

* It begs* to n* on Ike third ollbe nones of October. 
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must clarify the sweet wine, after it has left off 
working, and you must wipe off the impurity 
and scum that are in the inside of the necks of 
the jars with fenugreek or with clean hands. In 
llic months of December and November it is of 
utility to plant and to graft the suckers of all 
trees that blossom early, and to cut down timber 
for building, when the moon is at the extremity * 
of its course, and under the earth. You must 
also dig round the young vines, and those that 
are come to perfection, and you must manure 
them that arc come to perfection; but it is not 
necessary’ to apply manure to ti»c young vines. 

It is likewise a proper time to prune the olives 
after the fruit is gathered, for a greater quantity 
of fruit is produced from the fresh shoots. It is 
also a seasonable time to dig round them and 
other trees, and to apply a sufficient quantity of 
goat* dung or twenty cotyUt' of amurca to the 
trees that arc weak. It B also a fit tiuie to 
plant chcsnuts, and it is a good time to set 
beans, 

1 A «*./a DU half • fiM +*.!•! «l. •«»>*. 
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BOOK IV. 


HTrOTHIITI. 


TW ihin*a IT* foBiWJ ia *h» B«>k. whwh * in-lrsj tha 
Fourth, r'locvtiuag rhe trim prrcryti of A*rimlturr, and 
rompruin* .hat rrUtr. to th» planting and culture o I 
.rbuu.-r ..a*. and mrtn.H tia aqds artt <* «•«", 

which «• called fioMra ; and roocmun* the diSrrrnl 
i of grafting; and how it u that the tame hunch 
o»»a ot 'lapr-iform: and concerning the 

h«T"C o< and i 


I —COXCHSIKO THE ASDVSTIVE VIKEA. 

r fHE arbusdvc vine* arr more useful than all 
others, for they make better and more lasting* 
and sweeter wine; and being placed at a good 
distance, they afford room for the ground that is 
between them to he sown after two years: and 
you ought not to set all kinds of trees for the 

arbustivc 

■ So caiw. became it wa* grafted on the myrtle. 
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arbustivc vines, but such as have only one prin¬ 
cipal root, as the white poplar, or such as have 
contracted roots, and the leaves not immoderately 
thick, that they may not totally shade the vine; 
and tlicy are such as these, elms, black jmplars, 
ash trees, the maple. Let them be thirty or 
forty feet high; and there arc in some pans of 
liithynia trees tliat are sixty feet, on which llie 
vine is spread; and tliey do not injure, but tl*y 
make the wine better, and especially the Amuiean. 
In u good soil tlien it is indeed proper to auficr 
such trees to grow as it ha* been already pre¬ 
scribed; but in a thin soil you must cut them to 
the height of eight feet, dial all the strength of 
the ground may not be exhausted by the trees. 
Let the brandies also lie extended as much o* 
may be to the cast and west. You ought also to 
dig round tlicsc trees as you do round the vine, 
and to manure them moderately. It i« also 
proper that the vines should be of a good length 
and strong, and tlicy must particularly be planted 
with good roots; and some indeed, removing 
well-rooted plants from, nurseries, set than; but 
others clearing a flourishing vine, and taking it 
up with its roots with earth round them, lay it 
in a trench near the tree. Now a vine is set in 
this manner: plant it at the distance of three 

i 4 cubits 
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cubits from the tree; when it has afterward taken 
root, that it may be united to the tree (and this 
is shewn from its thickness), having laid it down, 
and having laid some earth on it, join it to the 
tree, at the distance of a foot from the root of 
the tree, leaving the rest of the bearing-branch 
ut liberty, and as many hud** as can Ixi left, 
which* arc to be removed with your nails and 
rendered ineffectual, that one or two shoots being 
left may grow with more vigour; and when tins 
other part is grown, it is proper to apply it to the 
tree, that it may rest on it You ought likewise 
to observe how that port of li»e tree may be care¬ 
fully pruned, and lint every thing about the root 
may be removed, that nothing may cover the 
root. It is also necessary to remember, that such 
vines, that is, such as are wedded to trees, are to 
bo cut in tlie pruning to some distance, that the 
shoots arc not to be left less than two cubits. It 
is also proper so to adjust the shoots on tho 
branches of the tree, that the fruit-bearing parts 
may be exulted and moved by the wind. J^et 
the ranks also have a distance of fifteen cubits, 
for thus the wine will be liettcr and more abun¬ 
dant; 

• Eyw, .ccordins to At Greek. 

» Removing *11 -hick -ilk your nail render blind * in the 
Greek, -ell fcfaptcd to the on jh»*l *ord 
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dant; and fruit-bearing tree? with small roots 
may be set between, that is, pomegranates, apples, 
quince trees; and one may plant the olive at a 
distance, although this is not approved by some 
Some also affirm that the fig tree is to be planted 
with vines, which experience has taught to be im¬ 
proper: it is therefore better to plant fig trees 
around at some distance. We have indeed known 
the arbustivc vine in Bithynia to delight in the 
cherry tree, and especially tl»c autumnal’vine; 
and indeed the Amincan, for it is productive of 
much fruit and of much wine: and one may 
sow this ground after two years, as it has been 
already mentioned ; for men of experience affirm 
that it will not only not be injured by this sow¬ 
ing, but they announce* that the wine will on 
this account he better. Since indeed it happens 
that the vine, lying around the trunk of the tree, 
and thus ascending to the top, becomes in some 
measure, in process of time, straitened and suf¬ 
focated by its union with the trunk; many persons 
in Bithynia place a wedge between the vine and 
the tree, and having thus separated the vine from 
the tree, they give it room, that it may be 
relieved. 


i Which ripened early. 
* As in the Greek. 
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II. —ANOTHER,’ CONCERNING THE ARBUST1VE 

VINES. 

Fix three goats horns erect around the arbus- 
tivc vine, with the pointed parts downward, and 
the otliers upward, and cover them with earth, 
that a small portion of U»c horns may remain out 
of the ground, that the raiu falling inay irrigate 
the horns, and tlie vine will he very fruitful. 

III. —HOW ROOTED VINES MAY BE EASILY AND 

SPEEDILY TRANSPLANTED. 

When we begin to ablaqucate, that is, to dig 
round large vines once and a second time, there 
will be great advantage from much diligence. 
From a vine then that is come to perfection, 
that is, frohi tlic tenth year and upward, having 
selected a very long and a very generous shoot* 
from the inferior part, dial is, to the height of a 
foot from the ground; having set it, cover it in 
a trench dug a foot deep, and of such a depth as 
to receive four eyes, for it is proper that so ninny 
should be covered with mould, but in such a 

• Chapter i> implied. 

« KXV. * cutting. 


manner 



manner that, after digging »* *be four bu<ls lhey 
tluit are at the upper extremity and above the 
ground may not be more than t«o or three eyes. 

If indeed the shoot is larger, so as to I* suffi¬ 
cient for a sccoud trench, you are to make two 
quicksets from one, in the same manner, and 
according to the symmetry prescribed; and you 
arc to dig iu the second part of ll»c shoot; but 
you ought to take off the remaining shoot, after 
laying the two, from which two rooted vines grow, 
ns being for the greatest part useless. You ought 
also to observe and carefully to beware, that it 
may not shoot between the old vine and the part 
that is dug in; for it happens tluit two or three 
buds shooting between prevent the shoot that is 
laid from taking root: you ought therefore, when 
you Observe this, to take off the buds with your 
nails so as not to permit them to shoot; and it 
new ones arise, you ought also to remove them. 
When there arc indeed two or three eyes, which 
we have prescribed proper to be left at the ex¬ 
tremity of the layer, for they give it tluit name, 
it is right to leave the best bud of one eye only, 
and to fix a slender stick or reed to tlic bud dial 
is left, that the tender shoot may rest on the reed, 
and that it may not grow crooked nor straggle. 
The roots indeed become stronger when the shoot 


is 
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is cut the second year from the vine, that tho 
plant remaining too long, and drawing the strength 
of tlic parent tree to itself, may not hurl it: hut 
the inhabitants of liithynia, at the completion of 
the year, having made an incision only in the 
shoot already mentioned, do not separate the 
plant from the mother stock, which has not yet 
taken root, nor do they suffer it to cncum)>cr the 
mother stock, but they observe wlrnt is proper 
for both in ilse incision, cutting it off when it is 
perfect, und when it is time to transplant it, that 
is, at the beginning of the third year. Moreover, 
plants that are rooted and cherished in tho nur¬ 
series seem to be the most useful, and especially 
the cuttings that are set as truncheons and after¬ 
wards transplanted; for these may be easily mined 
without disturbing the parent stock, and they 
grow more speedily, and they become vines with¬ 
out much trouble. 

IV.— COVCERtflirO TUE M VBTLE-GBA PE. 

The myrtle-grape hath myrtle branches under¬ 
neath; and the grape becomes myrtle-flavoured, 
if you graft ‘hoots of the vine on the myrtle. 


V 



V — CONCEBSINC THE EABLT CRAPE. 

If you graft the black grape on the cherry, 
you will have the grape in the spring; for the 
vine will produce tlie grape* at the time the 
cherry produces it* own fruit. Tl* vine will also 
shoot’ speedily, if having mixed pounded nitre 
with water, ami having reduced it to tl»e consist¬ 
ence of honey, you bountifully smear the eyes 
Immediately after pruning; for H wiU shoot after 
eight days. You will likewise make the grajv* 
corne early by scattering a sufficient quantity 
of grape-stones that are sweet, that is, that arc not 
yet turned sour, over' the plants; but you will do 
better if you apply Hie grape-stones already men¬ 
tioned to the plant, when it is planted. 

VI.—CONCERNING THE LATE ORAPE. 

It is proper to remove the bunches that first 
grow, for others will again spring up in the places; 
bestow likewise greater attention on the plant, 
and it will produce dusters a second time, and 
these, when ripe, will be late: take these clusters 

also. 


« The Csttk *ord impl*f thry weie to U watered o»cr 
the roots of the pUnts. 



also, and lay them in earthen vessels that arc 
perforated underneath, and cover the upper part 
carefully, and tie the vessels to the vine, so that 
they may not be moved by the wind. 

VII.-CON'CKHN* IN'G THE GRAPE WITHOUT KER¬ 

NELS. 

Some ruUc the grape without kernels in this 
manner: they gently divide equally so much o C 
the shoot that is to be planted, as they arc U» 
bury in the ground, and they take tlic pith out 
with a scraper; they then tic it with wet papyrus, 
and set it. Hut it is better if the whole of the 
shoot that is set in the ground, be set with a squill 
put into it, for tltc squill promotes its growth and 
union. Others indeed cut fruit-bearing vines, 
and they remove the pith of a fruit-bearing shoot 
with a scraper as deep as they can, not dividing 
tltc shoot, as it lias been prescribed, but suffering 
it to remain united, and dissolving opos* of Cyre- 
naica in water, and reducing it to the consistence 
of sapa’, they pour it in; and placing the shoots 
erect, they bind them to supporters, that die opos 

may 

• Uwrpilium. 

' means sometimn lapa, ccr^uo,. Pliny 

says it beikd down to a third part, 1. xir. 9. 
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may not I* spilt; and they apply the opos every 
eighth day to tlie shoot, until it buds: you arc 
also to do die same thing with regard to pomegra¬ 
nates’ and cherries, if you wish to raise the fruit 
without seed. 


VIII.- CONCERNING THE MEDICINAL AND CA¬ 

THARTIC VIVE. 

It is well known that die vine called thcriaca is 
applied in many cases, and particularly to the 
bite of serpents*. But we arc now to say in what 
manner it is prepared: having divided the lower 
part of the vine which we arc going to plant, to 
tlie depth of three or four fingers, and having 
taken out die pith, «c pour the antidote into the 
shoot; having then bound tlie divided part with 
papyrus, we plant it: but they who do it with 
greater care, also pour the preparation over the 
die roots. We likewise prepare the cathartic 
vine in this manner: we divide die shoot and put 
hellebore into it But it is proper to know Unit 
the shoot of tlie thcriaca left for planting, hath 

not 

* to be introduce for****, by miiUkc, in the 

original. 

« Venomous beast? of ibe creeping kind. 



not the same power; for, when transplanted or 
grafted, it becomes languid, the preparation 
transpiring in time. Moreover it is proper to 
apply the preparation to the roots at certain 
intervals. The wine being drunk is of service 
against the bite of serpents, and the vinegar made 
of it, and the grope, and the dried grapes when 
eaten; and when these arc wanting, the leaves of 
the vine pounded and laid on. When all these 
ore deficient, tiic ashes of the shoots of the 
theriaco, when burnt, being applied, will save 
tin* patient: but besides the thcriaca, the sliool of 
any vine is of service aguinst the bite of a dog, 
but not when he is mad. Florentinus mention* 
these things iu tlic first and second book of lu» 
Georgies. 

IX.— COJfCIOMVO THE SWEET-SCENTEDCItAPK. 

If you wish to fill a place with sweet scent, 
having divided the shoots that arc planted, inject 
some unguent' into them, as it has been pre¬ 
scribed; but you will act more judiciously, if 
you irrigate the branches when wet with the 
unguent, and so graft or plant them. 




X. —THAT WASPS MAY NOT TOUCH VINES OH 

GRAPES, OR OTHER FRUITS. 

Sip some oil, and using respiration sprinkle it 
over the vines, and over grapes and other fruits. 

XI. —HOW CRAPE* REMAIN OX THE VINK IN 

PERFECTION TILL THE SPRING. 

Having dug a trench to tl* depth of two 
cubits near the vines in a very shady situation, 
and having thrown in a quantity of rand, f.a some 
sticks, and bending the branches, turn them once 
or twice, moving them carefully with the bundles; 
and disengaging them from their supporter, cover 
them, that the clusters msy not be wetted nor 
touch the bottom. 


XII. —CONCIRMNO THE CRAFTINO Of VI***. 


The person that grafts a vine must choose 
a thick stem, which is able to support one or two 
bearing shoots. Some indeed graft it in the earth, 
descending to tlic depth of half a foot, and they 
make the insertion almost at the bottom of the 
vine; and some graft it in the part even with 


the 
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the soil, which is the best method: but that 
which is grafted high coalesces with difficulty, 
l>eing agitated by the wind. But if it is neces¬ 
sary to graft high because there is no smooth 
place below, having prepured a supporter, tic 
what is grafted high to it on accouut of die wind. 
Some likewise graft- it toward its upper extre¬ 
mities. If you also graft the vine on the cherry, 
you will have \cry early grapes; for at the season 
in which tiic cl»erry-trec has been accustomed to 
produce its own fruit, it wiU at U*e saiuc period 
afford grapes, tl»t is in the spring. But U»e 
lime of grafting is in the spring, when the frosU 
havo totally erased, when the via* being cut 
emits not much moisture nor water, but a tluck 
and glutinous substance. You must select the 
shoots for grafting, round, solid, liaving many 
eyes, and chiefly from the bearing branches. 
Two or three eyes arc sufficient in a shoot; hut 
if it is set in the earth, three or four. It is not 
right to cut from one shoot al>ovc two grafts for 
insertion; for that purt which is behind the seven 
first eyes is sterile ami useless: but fresh shoots 
having a part of the former year’s shoot will 

coalesce 

* The expression, according to the Greek, is “ graft its 
shoulders.- 



coalesce more firmly. We are not to insert tue 
shoots immediately after they are taken from the 
vine; but having covered the cuttings, and laving 
laid them in a vessel, that they may not trans¬ 
pire*, we are to insert diem wbeu covered before 
they begin to bud. Such slmots indeed tlicn 
will be inserted more firmly in llie earth at die 
bottom of the vine, the mould affording aid to 
their nourishment; but they will produce fruit 
letor, as oilier shoots planted in tl* ground; and 
such an arc inserted in a bijjiec aituation will 
coalesce with difficulty being agitated with the 
wind, but they will produce fruit at a more early 
period. The shoots then inserted high ought 
to lie smooth and cau, of the Uucknrss ol a uuufa 
thumb; and it is of use to cut with a sharp pru- 
ning-koifc the roaghneas left by the saw. The 
inserted dioot also ought to be trimmed to the 
length of an inch or two on one side, as we sec 
die reeds with which we write prepared*; so that 
the pith may appeal unhurt on one aide, and 
the bark on die other; and die shoot is to be 
fixed to the extremity of the part that is trim¬ 
med. so that die inter mediate space between the 
mother stock and the shoot may not be dis- 

k 2 united 
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united', and it must be filled with cement or 
with potters clay, for that will keep out the wet, 
and it will preserve its native moisture: the part 
also of tlie stock is to he tied at the incision 
with a band, single indeed, but strong; it is then 
pro|>or to cover it with unctuous clay; some 
also mix cow-dune with the clay. The shoots 
Ix-ing grafted, we irrigate the band with water 
from' n spungc in tlx; evening, in the middle of 
the MimnKT; and when the germ is become 
four inches long, it is pro|x:r to fix supporters, 
and to tie it on account of the %vind. When the 
germ indeed is grown, you are to cut the bund 
with a pruning-knife, Utat it may be liberated 
from confinement, and that the moisture from 
the stock may lx- conveyed to tlx? shoot. You 
must cut the shoots ior grafting when tlie moon 
is in Use wane, lor Urns the shoots tlmt are 
grafted will be stronger. Some also graft not 
only in the spring, but likewise after the vintage, 
for tlie vine at tliat time has more inspissated 
moisture. 


« Yawn, according to the Gieok. 

“ Through, ji cording to U.c Greek idiom. 
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XIII.—CONCrUMNG CRAIT1SO BY TFRF.BBA- 

t.j - TIOK. 

The mode of grafting by tcrcbration seen, to 
me to be the best; f.»r t»»e engrafted vine docs 
not remain useless in the intermediate time, but 
it likewise bears fruit, and the hoot, wl ‘ cn ,l 
coalesces, will increase at the ll * v,nc 

being by no means hurt from the operation ol 
boring, nor by the constriction*. Bu* die mode 
of grafting by terebration is |« fanned in thia 
manner : having bored the trunk of the vme 
with what is called the Gallic* auger, and having 
drawn a branch of a bettermost vine, place it 
in the perforation, not cutting .t from the old 
motiter stock, and thus the shoot may In* 
cherished by the inotlicr plant, and fostered by 
and coalescing with the vine that receive, it; and 
within tlic space of two year, tlie shoot ilu«t is 
introduced will he united with it- You must then, 
after tlie cicatrization, cut off the shoot which is 


« i. *. of itc ' 
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detained by its old mother plant, and saw off the 
stock of the engrafted vine above the terebration, 
and then the inserted shoot becomes the prin¬ 
cipal branch of the vine. 

XIV.— THAT TIIE SAME CLUSTER MAV HAVE 

DIFFERENT CRAPE-STONES, THAT IS, CRAINS; 

SOME INDEED WHITE, AND OTHERS BLACK 

OK YELLOW. 

You aro to take different slioots of different 
kinds, and to divide them in the middle, but to 
take care that the slit docs not come through the 
eyes, nor that any of the pith falls off; and you 
must apply and fasten* the different kinds to each 
other so tlmt the eyes coincide urccordinj* to their 
places respectively, and that two eyes become 
united: you are 10 bind the shoots also fast in 
papyrus, and to cover diem with squill or with 
very glutinous mould, and so to plant them, and 
after three or five days to water them until they 
shoot. 

XV.—CONCERNING TIIE KEEPING OF GRAPES. 

You must cut off the grapes gathered for lay¬ 
ing up during the winter after the full moon, 

when 
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•lien it i» fine -.other, about the fourth bou '*'* 
U,e da,, -hen the de- in dried up; •«*»“ 
must tnke ore thn. .11 U* grape-tones that... 
the p.ins nre sound; nod >*>» ■»“* *>" l ‘‘ n 
. very .hnr,, prun.ng-kn.fe for d»M~P««. >>« 
it muv 1* perftwwed -id. ease .nd no. -d. ^ 
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com, barley straw is the most eligible; but if 
there is nothing of this kind, having cut some 
hay small, strew it under then*. You must also 
spread the small branches with their leaves on a 
pavement, or you must liang them up: but some 
lay the bunches ins iraion, tJiat is, in sapa, tor 
a short time; but some lay them in small vessels 
that are pitched, with dried sawdust of the pine, 
or of the fir, or of tlie black poplar, or with the 
flower of millet: others having immersed tlie 
bunches in sea-water that is boiled, or, where the 
sea is not near, in brine with wine mixed with it, 
lay them on barley straw. Some also having 
boiled ashes of tlie fig. or of the vine, with water, 
anil having besprinkled tlie bunches ami dried 
them, lay them on the straw already mentioned. 
Hut grapes are kept a considerable time sus¬ 
pended in granaries, and especially if tlie corn 
is moved; for the dust arising from it resting on 
tliem, conduces not a little to their preservation. 
You arc to preserve grapes also thus: having 
boiled rain water, so that a third part of it is 
left, having exposed it in the open air, that is, 
having cooled it, pour it into a vessel that is 
pitched; then taking the bunches of ripe grapes, 
having the grape-stones solid, having picked the 
immature and putrid from them, throw them in, 

so 
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so that the water may cover the bunches; and 
having carefully set on the cover and secured it 
with gypsum, set them in a place that » cool 
and not exposed to die sun, where there is to bo 
no fire burnt; and the water of tbcc is found to 
be of a vinous quality, aud of use to persons 
that are sick, ami the bunches are preserved 
genuine. Some advise to hang the kune!*-' •» 
an upper chamber, having tied them, not from 
the upper end. whence the sep-ramm of the 
bunches is made, but from the part beneath, 
dial tla-y may perspire more freely. the 
stones being better exposed by the action of 
(tending hackwrard. It U also of use to suspend 
them in a cask of must, wlule the must neither 
touches thaoa nor they one another, for day 
keep as they were taken from the vine. \ ou 
will also preserve da? bunches if immediately 
after die vintage you throw Hum. unhurt and 
whole into a pitcher, and carefully slop tlic 
mouth of the pitcher ami secure it with gypsum, 
lkmg also covered with potters clay, dial is well 
wrought, so as to have the consume of honey 
and being suspended, they are preserved, and 
they are washed dean for use. They arc pre¬ 
served in the same manner, being rubbed with 

ihejuice of purslane, and bung up. Some pre¬ 
serve 



ferre them in wine mixed with water. The grape 
keeps a whole year; if. having thrown warm 
water, having alum in it, over it, when gathered 
rather early, you instandy remove it. Tlie grape 
is also preserved in honey. What has been said 
in relation to the grape, suits apples also. 
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HOOK v. 


HYPOTHESIS. 

Tb~ thing* «. contained in .hi* Bool. be.»* tb. Fifth of 
the wire* Piwept. on Agncolmrr. and compming rhr m* 
thod of planting and ra*»g the rior. and .bn. i« » P">P" 

to gather the frutt. and .hat relate* to the keeping away of 
animal* inimical to it t and .hat relate* to the prepara¬ 
tion of CEnanthr. and to th* making of dried grape; and 
w Ul relate to the planting of rtrd*. 

1.-cOKrr.RKlKO LAND TIT FOB VIVF.S. 

I^AND that is of a blackish colour, not dense, 
and having a moderate quantity of good' water 
at sonu* depth, is adapted to vines; for such 
land receiving the showers, neither wastes ll.cn. by 
admitting them under ground, nor docs it retain 
the water on its surface, for that which is re. 
tamed on the surface rots the plants. One 
ought therefore to examine the soil to some 
depth, for we often find indeed what is of a 

blackish 
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blackish colour above, and a soil of potters clay 
underneath, and the reverse again. But land 
that is thrown up by flowing rivers, is the best; 
whence we commend Egypt And to speak 
briefly, every soil of a blackish hue, not too dense 
nor too glutinous, but having moisture, is well 
adapted to receive tin- vine. 


II.— TIIE Kivns or vines; in wiiat sou. you 

ARE TO PLANT THEM, AND WHAT POSITIONS 

ARE ADAPTED TO THE VINE, 

You nre to plant the white vines in tlw soil of 
blackish colour, and which is moist and watery, 
already mentioned; for these kinds want more 
nourishment from the soil, as U»cy arc of a firm 
texture, and dense, and they arc raised with 
difficulty. A soil of potters clay likewise, un¬ 
less it is altogether thin and broken into fissures, 
receives the white 1 vines: such vines however do 
not suit a dry, and thin, and sandy soil, hut 
they which have thick grape-stones and little pith, 
us the black grape generally is, producing good, 
and much, and strong wine, being of u quality 
contrary to the white vines which arc naturally 

difficult 

1 i.r. rin»br*i:ng whitr grape*. 



difficult to be raised. Thai called Psithia*. and 
the Corcyntim, and what i« denominated Ckbrit, 
luring while, alone love a thin soil, because they 
are riclier^ For it is necessary to plan! liaise 
which are indeed naturally more moist, in squalid 
and cold and more dry situations ; but ihose that 
are dry, in moist situations; for thus what is 
wanting to the plants may he supplied from the 
nature of the sod. It is universally proper there- 
fore to set tfa> kinds of vines that are not easily 
nourished, but such as are of a contrary nature, 
in a more exuberant soil; and in a soil of black¬ 
ish colour, such as arc thriving and able to draw 
to themselves all their aliment from the earth: for 
those of prosperous growth set in rich ground 
do not accelerate the ripening of the fru.t, hut 
they run into a profusion of leaves; and those 
that arc weak w ill produce fruit that is worse* in 
drier situations- It » therefore necessary tu 
form n judgment and a discrimination of the 
plants and of the soil, as it has been demon¬ 
strated, and thus to fix tlic temperament-* Foi 
this reason some transfer the plants from moun¬ 
tainous into champagne situations, and again 
. . from 

• This » m«.k.ocd by CoWfc, lib. iii. *- 

» Weaker, scewding to :b* Greek. 
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from champagne situations into such as are 
mountainous, for they say that the earth love* 
a contrary affection. Of all the vines indeed 
that called Murutet is die beat; for this is that 
which in Bithynia produces the wine called Dcu- 
drogalenon; in other regions again the Tiarenon'; 
and in Tios of Paphlagonia, the Tianon; and in 
JieracJea' ot Pontus it produces the most cele¬ 
brated wine; and wherever tliis vine is planted, 
it will produce fruit greatly superior to that of 
all others; for its grape is very sweet and ueo- 
taieous when eaten, so that the bees also have 
recourse to rt in quest of nourishment It is in¬ 
deed so very productive, that it bears dustci* 
on all the stem, such as are round in their up- 
peumnee; and Ur- grape-stones are pellucid, and 
the kernels and the pellicles arc even trans¬ 
parent; but it bas the pedicles, which support 
die dusters, in general ban* uud ligneous. It 
delights also greatly in lofty' trees, aud «t likes 
to be assidiously painpinatcd. But that wi«*e is 
the best which is produced from vines planted in 
dry and inclined situations, aud facing the east 
or the south. Jt is indeed more proper to pUat 

the 

* F,om Tisre, a town ofMysia. 
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the arbuslive vines in a champagne, and hollow, 
and even situation: b it you are always to re¬ 
member, and particularly to observe, that the land 
is certainly more adapted to a plantation of low 
vines, which is in irregular and gently-inclined 
Situations, and in such os are more elevated and 
more dry, for this will receive the summer’s heat 
with less intcnsencss, being well exposed to the 
air: and that which is expanded in tuuiulose si¬ 
tuations, and at the bottoms of mountains, suits 
low and prostrate vines; for iu such situation* 
the soil from the top, and whatever is nutritious 
and of a fertilizing quality, is gradually conveyed 
downward imperceptibly by the descending show¬ 
ers. Hut you must not plant vines on the tops 
of mountains, for tl»c wet conveyed from them 
with the soil, leaves the roots naked and without 
nourishment. But you ought to plant tlic arbua- 
tive vines in clwu.pagne and even and. moist 
ground, and especially in warm situations, where 
the winds not being too powerful, but blowing 
moderately, cherish them suspended on the trees; 
but the winds being vehement in cold situations, 
hurt the arbuslive vines. The Thcriaca is un¬ 
doubtedly the best of all for the sweetness of its 
wine, to which Democritus bears testimony with 
regard to salubrity and superior goodness; hut it 
bears a shoot naturally slender and feeble. 



HI- -COXCEBXINC TIIE XUBSERT. 

That is called the nursery, in which plant* 
are set to be transplanted, and, as the Bithy- 
nians say, where they are preparatively nursed. 
I^t the plants be set in the nursery not less titan 
a foot deep; for thus the plant will be easily dug 
up with the spade, and it will always Ik* mow 
benignly warmed by the sun : but let such as arc 
culled the anterior shoots, and what is of super¬ 
fluous growth, be removed, that it* may increase 
in thickness. It is also proper they should be re¬ 
moved with tl»e hand, not with the knife, for the 
application of the knife makes the young vine be¬ 
come torpid. Some indeed transplant it the se¬ 
cond or third year; but the sets that arc trans¬ 
planted the third year will be more generous. 
It is not proper to water the nurseries, unless we 
are also to water the vineyards; for every thing 
that is done in the nursery, must be also done in 
the vineyard. 

IV.—COXCERVIKO CLIMATE*. 

We ought always to adapt our plantation to 
the nature of the place. For if the situation is 


• «. r. the plant. ^ 

* Accordin * to ,he rfymology of the Greek word, it seem* 
to signify what b in English celled aspect. 
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warm, we are to set our plants lacing the north; 
and if it is cold, we are to set them toward the 
south; an 1 if it is between these extremes and 
temperate, an eastern and western aspect w ill be 
more eligible: an eastern one will still be more 
so, if it I* not infested by the south-east: and 
sometimes a western aspect will be radier prefer- 
uble, wlien being at a distance from the sea it 
has the western breeie blowing towards it: and 
universally in more warm situations the northern 
winds ure suitable, and in such as are cold die 
southern brcczca. 

V.—COXCFKNIXO MAR1TIML SITUATIONS, AND 
SUCH AS AUK NEAR RIVERS. 

Maritime situations are much adapted to dio 
vine, both on account of their warindi, and on 
account of die moisture that imperceptibly rises 
from the <«a to nourish the plants; and the scu 
breezes arc very useful to die vines. It is die 
opinion of most persons diat there ought to be 
no river near, much less a inarsli, on account of 
the vapour and cold uir diat continually rise there: 
blights also arise, noxious to die vine and to the 
corn grounds, and rendering the air hurtful. 
You ought moreover carefully to avoid marshes as 
vol. I. L much 
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much as possible. 15ut it is proper to know tlmt 
whatever vines have been used to be hurt by such 
winds, or by clouds, or blight, when raised on 
trees, that is, when become arbusUve, tliey will 
not be hurt. 

VI. — CONCERNING THE TIME OF PLANTING 

VINES. 

Some advise to take the shoots and imme¬ 
diately to plant them at the beginning of the 
spring, while the western breezes blow: and sonic 
advise not to plant immediately at the beginning 
Of the spring, but they recommend to lake the 
shoots ami to plant them w hen the plants arc going 
to bud. The* seasons then indeed for planting 
vines are different; for some truly plant them 
after the vintage, wlien their leaves are fulling, 
and somo at the beginning of the spring. But 
1 having received iny knowledge from expericncc, 
advise rather to make every kind of plantation, 
and especially of the vine, in situations that are 
not irrigated, in autumn; for then the shoots, 
eased from their burden and from tlie weight of 
the bundles of grapes after the vintage, and hav¬ 
ing recovered their strength and power, and not 

yet 
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yet worsted by the frost, will more speedily coa¬ 
lesce with the soil, and nature particularly che¬ 
rishes the roots more at that time. We ought 
Umrcfore, as it lias been observed, to plant in 
situations that are not watered, in autumn, that 
the showers that fall during the winter may 
supply the want of irrigation. 1 have done this 
in my Maratunyiuc villa (whence 1 am induced 
to date tl»c origin of the thing), and in other 
places where 1 liave posse ssions : and they mdeod 
who «w and licard of what was done disapproved 
of it at the beginning; but having afterwards re¬ 
ceived much advantage from Uie practice, they 
were plruM'd. and followed my doctrine; and this 
holds good among us to u>« present tuuc. This 
i. however evident, that it is not proper to plant 
the vine after the vernal equinox. 

VII.—IT IS PROP!* PREVIOUSLY TO KXOW 

WHAT KIND OP WINK Tilt CROUKD TO DK 

PLANTED, WILL TIELD. 

I THINK it very necessary that the vintager 
should first of all know wbat kind of wine will be 
produced from the land that is to be planted; 
and the experiment in relation to this is made in 
this manner; having dug * trench to the depth 

ii of 



of two feet ill the ground that is to be planted, 
a ml having taken some mould from the spot that 

,s d "& ,hrow il « gkss vessel with some clean 
rain water; and having mixed and perturbed the 
water, suffer it to come to a perfect sediment, 
and it will tlicn be quite visible to you through 
the transparent glass: and when it has perfectly 
suitsided, taste the water; for as the taste of the 
water will be, expect that the vino will I* also 
like il If indeed you tlien find the savour disa- 
grcahlc, or the taste bitter, or saltish, bitumi- 
nous", or otherwise Uul, decline the planting of 
that ground ; but if you find it well flavoured, and 
pleasant, and sweet, and extremely good, plant 
that grouml with confidence. 

\ III —WHAT SHOOTS OUGHT TO BE PLANTED, 
AND KHOJI WHAT PART OF THE VINE, AND 
WHETIIFR IT IS PROPER TO PLANT SHOOTS 
FROM YOVXO OK OLD VINES. 

" hen vines will produce fruit in perfection 
you ought to have an eye to those that bear good 
fruit, and plentifully, and have many eyes and 
no blemish, and to mark them all, and to take 

the 
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the plants from them in the season for plantmg 
not from young vine* for they are feeble: nor 
from old ones, for they are barren : but from sue 
a, are .be moat vigorous or niter l-rfore the, 

arrive at that period. Uut you are to -ae.be 

.hoots neither from ,1m highest nor from the ® 
ferior parts, but from Urn middle ofdwvme; 
and you are indee.l to thro. ...y a shoo, that ,s 
rough, anil extraordinarily wide, and hollow , am 
I,\„. few eyes, and the root end contracted 
and you mu., take tlte shoot, .ha, are roumb 
and smooth, and -lid, and hav.ng many eye* 
and many fresh buds: and let.be itehM 
„,ken also have a part of die shoo, of t be former 
year and when takes le, them be munedmtely 
planted, for -bat U recently cu, coalers *. • 
* soil more speed,ly. n bemg qmte altve . but 
if „,o planting is ncccwtrily delayed a short tme^ 
i, i, proper to dig the shoots m.o the earth, as 
soon as they »-e udten. cither loose, or retmssly 
tied that they may all be cherished- by Ute sod, 
lihistobeneiUrnTtoodrynortoomo-.;.^ 
that i. tetter, whence they were taken. If m 
deed it is necessary to keep dm P lanL< longer 
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let them be put in a ve*el r that is dry, some 
mould being previously spread under it, and 
some being also thrown into it. that they may 
have the benefit of the soil on all sides: but the 
vessel ought to be carefully stopped with day, 
that neither the wind nor the air may be able to 
get in, for the plunts thus keep unhurt during 
two months. Some indeed have kept shoots re¬ 
ceived from a great distance fresh", having laid 
them in squills, or in edible bull*. But plant 
such as urc hurt by Umc and become dry, having 
put tlicm in water during a night and a duy; and 
if the ground is more than commonly dry, it is 
better to irrigate the shoots that are healthy, and 
so to plant them. It is proper also to take care 
that the shoots to be planted may not germinate 
before they are set, for they will die; but dial 
part of a shoot is better for planting which ex¬ 
tends to seven buds". The shoot then is good 
and fit for planting, from one that is of the former 
year, as far as seven buds; but otherwise it is 
useless. Wherefore some do not do well, who 
cut the shoots longer into two or three parts, and 
plant them. 


9 t'**. >n * cask. 
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IX.—HOW VISE* OUGHT TO BE EEAXTEO, »M> 
WHAT OCCHT TO » BOSE, THAT THE, MAT 
ITEEDILT TAKE HOOT; AXP «HETHEH A 
.HOOT IS TO BE T.AKTED .T»*IOHT OR ■« 

AN OBLIQUE FOS1TIOS. 

They who ptat a -m ««>* 

,lw.v. previous to apply “***“* " U ' C 
roJ. and to the upper «>"»"“«* "< ** *““* 
TL, say «- repUk. and worms a hen they 

lin .» mV™ get » *-■ * «•*. 

to .cattcr . .B of pootxM ™ " 

Urn- oak, and vetches d-t arc bmued and once 

ground, so dia. dm, -» « «»» 

aanarated, to mis with dm ma* and lo NUM 

.hem over dm place. - here l , '“ u b “ 

for dmsc cootribuie 10 dm facility of their 

SLw tool, and to dm keeping' of dm wine, 

1 ,;.; produce Plemy of frmu Some also throw 

in with dm plant* the Iraln. of pulse, and capo- 
Li, of beans for such dung, keep dm,., «r» 

Lngdmun.ur.an.idmy.meve.HuWfro 

noxious animals; and wane poo, » 

, 5 ^ proper to^rowm a handful^P-^ 

- - 

il to keep. 



grape-stones' into each trench, the grape-stones of 
white gra|ies indeed to the black kinds, and of 
black grapes to those that are white. You may 
likewise plant your shoot straight; but that which 
is oblique is better, for the latter takes root 
sooner. \\ hether the plant is set straight or 
crooked, you must put three or four sizeable- 
stones around; you must then throw in the mould 
with the thing, treading it level: it is l.kcwiso 
necessary to take care that the c>t*s near the 
soil may not be inefficacious; you must then lay 
on more stones of the same size, and tread them 
in. Manure indeed thrown in clicrishcs and 
strengtlwns the plant, and grape-stones make it 
takr root sooner. Tin* stones also prevent the 
mould from falling in altogether, and they keep 
the roots cool in the summer. Sotion also re¬ 
commends to apply* the least quantity of the 
pitch of cedar to the extremities of the roots of 
the plant; for it doe. M|(S . r „ ro , , nd . 

, "" ,M " rtevenu reptiles from gening in. 
Some indeed then do no, , um Krolln ,|. bu[ 

•imply use a sening M.ek. and set the pUnU: |, ut 

this 

• The Grrck Mrictly the kr™l, „„ 

••ones. 

• On, „ f .kid.. l^l. a^mi., 1o , bc 

• rkrc^d implinlkat tbi. application .a. in. moi.t state. 
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this is very disagreeable to me, for tlie mode of 
planting, with a thorough digging, is better than 
the planting by means of the setting stick ; for in 
the latter case indeed the eyes are injured', and 
the shoot is distorted, but in die former it is set 
straight and unhurt. 


X.— WHAT DAT or THE MOON, AND WHETHER 
WHEN IT IS ABOVE OR BELOW THE EARTH, IT 
IS PROPER TO PLANT VINES. 

Many of the ancient* positively affirm that 
you are to phint vines from the first till the fourth 
day of the moons age; and some advise to plant 
them on all the day. wink it increase*, and to 
prune them when it deerra**. Other, decline 
planting when it increases; but this is acknow¬ 
ledged, that it is of utility to set vines a lien the 
moon is under the horizon; and to cut wood like¬ 
wise when it is under the horizon. But Sotion 
says, that it is right to plant vines oil the days 
when the moon is invisible, that is, on tlie first 
and second day; ami other tree* before tlte moon 
becomes apparent to tlie human race, for lw says 
that such things ns are planted on tliei-c days all 
take root; but I have often planted when the 

moon 


' Bhndeti, in h* Grwk. 



moon wasdecreasing, and I have not repented. 
Sotion reckons the twenty-ninth and thirtieth 
among the days of the moons invisibility. It is 
projicr to take the shoots for planting and for 
grafting when the moon is decreasing. 

XI.— WHAT MAT BE RAISED IV VINEYARD*. 

Some plant team and vetches* in their vine¬ 
yards, as having the power to preserve the plants 
unhurt; and some indeed sow gourds and cucum¬ 
bers; but experience has taught me that it is 
useful to sow nothing in the vineyards; for the 
tilings that are sown take away the nourishment 
from the vines, and the shade is hurtful to them. 
Avoid most particularly the cabbage as naturally 
dry, and having a native antipathy to liic vine. 
It is well known that if any one pour the least 
quantity of wine over cabbage while it is boiling, 
it will not boil to perfection, and its colour will 
te spoiled. Persons also wishing to drink much 
w ine and not to be inebriated, previously cat raw 
cabbage. If it also happens that the vine and 
cabbage arc planted the one near the other, the 
vine while growing, when the cabbage approaches, 
does not make a straight progression, but it l»e- 

comes 


* A vetch of An tpecic* »«» called ipC*. 
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comes distorted, having an antipathy to the cab¬ 
bage. Tareotinus also says that you are to sow 
nothing at all between tl* vines, which I likewise 
recommend, having experience for my tender. 


XII.—CONCERN ISO THE DEPTH OF PLANTING 

VINES. 

It seems » me no. u> be rigM m m.k. .he 
trenches for vines less th.n fcur feet .n deplh; 

for those th.. are planted on .to »•*« «*» 
grow old, and .toy produce poor fnm. rcco.vmn 
Hole nourishment in a seamy sod, and .toy arc 
scorched in .to summer. But it b neocssary ... 
dig and to plan, a, deep a* die to., of .to sun 
penetratts; and .toy affirm that .to to.. of .to 
L does no, descend further than .he depth 
already mentioned, unto. .to pound ha. fis¬ 
sures ; hut if you plant to a less depth than »h» 
luu. been prescribed, you will have vines .ha. «U 
be useless, and they will soon pow old. Be 
persuaded tlien that a depth of four feet is nutri- 
tious, hut li.at which is lower is sreril; to. a 
planmuon made .0 .he depth of three fee. is 

not bad. 


XIII. 



XIII.— WHETHER IT IS NECESSARY TO PLANT 
TWO SHOOTS, OR ONLY ONE. IS A TRENCH. 

It seems to me to be necessary to set two 
shoots together iastcad of one in vineyards; for 
if one fail, the other will live: but perhaps it may 
not be proper to set two shoots in nurseries where 
there are so many shoots already set- It is how¬ 
ever certainly right to set two, that wc may leave 
that which is most thriving. Wl.cn two shoots 
indeed are planted in vineyards and become 
strong, that which is tin* weakest is undoubtedly 
to be taken up; and that winch is left is to he 
tied to stakes, which is to I* suffered to remain 
»>» Us place, or to he transplanted; for if two 
shoots are permitted to be in one trench, their 
roots arc confined, and they do not partake of 
sufficient nourishment, as two infants are not 
fostered by one nurse. 

XIV> - -CONCERN-IN© THE DIFFERENCE OF 

QtICKSF.T**, AND OF THOSE RAISED FROM 
CUTTINGS. 

Tup rooted plants of vines seem to differ from 
cuttings in this, that the rooted plants have an 

acknowledged 

of those nusH fTom 

a cutting.'* Kteua wa, a cotdag, which .«* io ,h P Kroand 
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acknowledged growth, laving once taken root, 
and the latter are in expectation of taking root. 
The rooted plants a\*» indeed produce fruit tins 
second year or even sooner, and those from cut¬ 
tings hardly the third or fourth year: but' trans¬ 
planting makes the fruit better. Some do not 
act properly that cut the longer slioots into two 
or three parts and plant them; for that part from 
one to seven eves is only useful, but d.e part 
nbove » of no use, according to the opinion of 
Florcntinus and of the Quintilii. 

XV.—THAT IT IS NOT PBOPLB TO PLANT MIXT 
KINDS OK VINKS, AND LAPF.CIALLY T1IF. WHITE 
WITH THE BLACK GBAPIS- 

Evsey vine is not of the same nature nor of 
the same season; but one indeed brings fruit to 
perfection soon, and another late. The fruit » 
also different; for some U yellow, some is black 


,o grow. The Latin word ***, *° 

convey the mean* of the Greek «cn» «uh «*"!***• 
al(hough k is m comtanily used * -he -1^. A. 
Greeks called the sb«*, -hich they «**d - » 
which ihc Romans called 


. This and ihe preceing <*nt«c* we inv M ««d in (his »•«** 
lation, for they to be mopUced in the ongmal. 



and sonic is white: some is indeed street, and 
some is bitter, and some is indeed light, and some 
is heavy, and some is durable, and some is not 
so: and some wine indeed is better when it is 
old, and some when immediately drunk; and tlie 
oatura and management of each is different. 
You ought then to avoid the mixing of these, 
lest the best being mixed may be hurt by the 
worst. But nothing hurts w inc so much as wheu 
the early grapes arc gathered with those tluit arc 
lutcr; but tliat is to be accurately observed above 
all things that the white may not lie trodden 
with the black grapes; and it will be much better 
if tliey are not planted together, for they have a 
certain natural antipathy to each other. 


^ VI.—'THAT IT IS BETTER XOTTO PLANT VINES 

OP THE SAME SORT, BUT THE DIFFERENT 
KINDS APART. 

They do most prudently who plant three or 
four kinds of vines apart in the vineyard: for 
tliey will all prove productive together, or tliey 
will not all prove defective together, for it is pre¬ 
carious to depend on one kind: for this reason 
then it is not proper to plant promiscuously, but 

separately, according to the different kinds; for 

there 
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there * a very great Terence a. .toes, uo. oal, 
in respect of coloor, but i- respect of qmiKJ 

likc»i*i and •'* ,h “ " ra * d ' fr ° m 

diflcrenl vines ba* a consummate ditlerencc. 

XVII — CONCERN INC tn E Dl FFERENCE OF KIND 

IS VINE S. 

Every vine nuked does uot produce tl* »»» 
win* m every »uu*uon; lor tk» quality of tbc an 
also contribute. gmuly to iu goodoc*. ** « 

the contrary it is hurtful to it. The Anuacun, 
however, in gceral produce, wine of a more 
excellent kind in every sitnahon, and pu.hcula.ly 
in oblique and dry ...uuhoua mi .0 such a. 
wt i Ural especially d U fc.iaM “ 

vine also wl*b - «* A ™"°^ 

*»U elu«« of pape-s and many grape-stone^, 

wlucb .. called hyU« Bithyni.u. OrowrfW, . 
sonic also gather w.th dte AteUwan. Ptoduc. h ^ 
vise sweet wine. The .hue vine aUo, wluch has 
clusters, raised on tree, .n dn 
prices very good «iue. and plenty * «. - 
“u called in Bid.,,..a U.co,H,.ca: and n ha 
oblong clusters, sod the gn.pc-.tone, of equal 
X. globular, and of a heauhfn. ap^a. 
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ance; and in the season when they are ripe, of 
a deep red colour; and it has its shoots also red. 
There is also a vine in Bithynia called Bo line, 
which comes to maturity soon; and it is quite 
early, bearing large fluster*, almost a cubit long, 
and grape-stones that arc full and of a white 
colour, transparent, and round, having the ap¬ 
pendant clusters immoderately long; and what is 
peculiar to this alone, it throws out three shoots 
from every eye, while the oilier kinds hardly pro¬ 
duce two from an eye; it is tlicrefore expedient to 
cut' it quite close in the pruning of it, lest it soon 
become languid, as it is a great bearer. This 
vino is also enormously large, and it docs not 
soon grow old, nor is it hurt l»y the circumam¬ 
bient uir, and it bears the various kinds of air; 
it also makes wine that is sufficiently good, per¬ 
haps on accouut of being raised on trees; but it 
is not durable, from the nature of it The Ami- 
noan also already mentioned is not less fruitful 
than these: it is therefore eminently profier to 
prefer this to all; for Varro affirms that every 

plethron 

' " »*»« Ibc french call camord. 

The Komans, by adding a teller, t-rmed a word byahitb ihcy 
signified a monkey, from the fislnrw of the moti leading fee- 
«urc in the animal’, Wgmfies lo eul fla, , nd 

even. 



plethron" of Aminean vines used to produce three 
hundred arophonr. But one may leave many 
shoots of this vine to make a more abundant quan¬ 
tity of wine; for it likes to be cut to a great length 
in pruning, and to be allowed many slwots. You 
ought therefore to plant the Ammran vine prin¬ 
cipally in every situation; and if die planting of 
other vines has pre-occupk-d the ground, you may- 
graft it; for the grafting of it is not 1 cm useful 
than the planting, and especially if tl*e vine that 
is grafted is laid down tl«c second year; We 
however prove it to be fruitful, not from die first 
und second ycur, but from many years; for die 
men that prune, having often left many shoots, are 
the cuusc of an ample produce of wine for one or 
two years. Hut dat vine i* fruitful which, having 
a moderate number of shoots left, always bears in 
the same manner. That then is to be universally 
reckoned fruitful, not one which bears one cluster 
on each shoot, but many si tools from each eye, 
und clusters from each of dtetn. 


- Plrthron, in this place, mJcotlv lie. wbni ih« Ro¬ 
mans calked jmprwm. Set V«m>. i. f,7. 
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XVIII. —HOW ONE OCGBT TO PLANT A LAYER. 


We are to plant ti»c shoot called a layer* in 
this manner: having dug a trench a loot deep, 
and having drawn the shoot from the vine, not 
cutting but bendine it, we set it in the trench, and 
we lay some mould on it, leaving a conspicuous 
part of the shoot to remain above the ground, 
that the one part, l>eing still joined to the vine, 
mav draw nourishment as from a nurse*, while 

w 

the other is fostered in tlic soil, and it takes root 
being doubly cherished*. Tlic shoots indeed 
thus planted produce fruit without difficult)-; and 
they will be well nourished which are raised from 
nialcrnal him! from their own roots, which are 
properly transplanted, when they are three years 
old. 

XiX.-CONCEBM.VO TIIE MODE OF CULTURE. 

Tnr ground to be planted is to be cleared from 
all wood, not only by digging, but also by often 
ploughing; not only by taking up the roots, but 

also 

• Tn Bra-***. 

• r* r* i a* from an udder. 

• B<-.ng nuned by too moliicre, in the Crock. 
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also by carrying away the stones, and especially 
such as are large; for all the stones that are 
above bum the stems during the summer, being 
warmed by the sun, on account of the heat 
remaining in the solid substance; and the stones 
being again cold during the winter, and especially 
the small ones which are about tlie roots hurt 
them; as. on die contrary, they dial arc deep are 
an advantage, for they rdresh the roots m the 
hot season. The ground indeed ought to be dug 
so that tlic part which is above may get to some 
depth, and U»at the soil below may be raised to 
the surface; for thus Hurt which is dry- luis the 
benefit of the moisture above, and dial which is 
wet and dense will have die advantage of uaru.tl. 
and of solution. Dut we ought to take care that 
wc may level the cavities as much ns possible, 
and that wc may not suficr liollow places to be 
in the vineyards. Wlicn one digs round U»e 
vines after they have takeu root the first year, lie 
must remove the roots near the surface with a 
very slurp knife the following year; for a vine 
that has been accustomed to spread its roots on 
all sides, precludes a deep radiemtion. 


u 9 
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XX.- CONCERNING A Bl.AQl' F.ATION*. 


We are indeed to ablaqueatc, liiat is, we are 
to dig round vines wlwn they arc two years old 
to tlvc depth of two teet, to the breadth of three; 
and among the arbustive vines we are to cut ofl 

the creeping roots of the trees; for, as tl»© plants 
of the vines being yet tender, if tltey meet with 
larger and more powerful roots, they are oppressed 
und disturbed: tliereforc there ought to be a 
good distance between the plants of the vines 
ami the trees. 

XXI.— CONCERNING THE CARE OK VINES. 

It is proper to cut off what is redundant in 
vines just planted, not in a transverse section, 
nor near the eye, l»ut more than two lingers 
breadth distant, not to the north but to the south, 
the incision being made behind tlie eye, tliut the 
sap tliat flows down from it may not hurt the eye 
.underneath: and if the moisture be troublesome, 
smear the cut with fresh amurca timt has been 
boiled; and you are toablaqueatc the plants twice 
or three times, and some throw manure over them. 
You are to d:g round them Use second year every 
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six months: and when they begin to be three 
years old you must carefully remove what is 
superfluous with a saw, and after die autumn you 
must dung them a foot deep. Hut we are to 
ablaqucate vines in wet situations, and we are to 
leave the roots near die surface, that, since on 
account of the abundant moisture die inundated 
roots cannot remain deep, they may at lca>i 
spread tideways and be able to live, not having 
the benefit of soil to much depth, «»ut saving it 
above from extension in breadth. 

XXII.— HOW MAXY MIOUTS IT IS FSOPEK TO 

LEAVE TO A VI Mil rota Y S A as OID. AMD TO 

WHAT »OUT or STARES YOU ABF. TO TIE THEM. 

It is sufficient to nourish two shoots on young 
vines the fourth year, to which more than four 
eyes arc unnecessary, and wc may indeed remove 
those two near the stem with the pruning-knife, 
and to prevent them from budding; but wc must 
leave the two uppermost for tin- increase of the 
plant. Hut at Uic beginning of die spring die 
primer must fix a strong and straight stake from 
live to seven feet; and let it not be more slender 
than a very generous reed, that it may not en¬ 
cumber nor shade the plant. A stake indeed 

« q that 
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that has no hark on it is more eligible, for ean- 
tharides and such things as have been use d to 
infest die vine get into a stake that has the bark 
on, and diey are concealed in it. You must also 
tie tiie plant, having stretched it to the stake. 
When a vine is likewise become to a state of per¬ 
fection at the age of six years, von are to apply 
the pruning-knife to the higher branches*, to three 
or four, according to the strength of the plant; 
ami you are to apply a shoulder’ stake to each 
leading shoot, which will be strong enough to 
support the shoots and the clusters. 

XXIII.—coxcravtso prcxiko. 

It is proper to begin pruning from the month 

of February or March, from Utr fifteenth of Fe¬ 
bruary to the twentieth of March. Hut some 
prune immediately after the vintage, saying that 
the vine » relieved wlien deprived of useless 
shoots, und that it does not, as m the spring, 
bleed to destroy its aliment. Those also that 
arc pruned in the autumn shoot earlier in the 
spring; but if the spring he cold, and the frost 

attack 


1 Lew; literally, " to thr dioulden. 
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, „ 1- , IIcr cold situations rather to cm u~* 
preparativcly, and not thoron^y to pnij 

:rrr- r :r -. - 

ought ulso ... h.« «TJ .hurp anti h 

knives for pruning. 
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ducive to fruitfulness, and to the making of good 
wine. You will make a vine fruitful, if you 
plant Glucuriza' with it. 

XXV.—WHEN OVE OUGHT TO DIG THE rULJ.- 
GBOWV VINES, AMD THE UTILITY OE DIG¬ 
GING. 

It is proper to dig tiefore the shooting of the 
hud ; for, w hen the clusters are first forming, and 
when the shoot is growing, the person who digs 
after the germinating of it, greatly annoys uiid 
displaces the fruit by the motion: it is therefore 
better to dig earlier. But much digging and much 
working of the ground are the foundation of life 
and of nourishment and of fruitfulness to the vino. 
If this is not sufficiently done before the shooting 
of it, it is bette r to withhold the digging, and when 
the germ is become strong, then to work on the 
trees that wore omitted. It is proper to take 
care the digger* do not wound or injure tlic stem 
with the spade, and hurt it; for the vine that is 
wounded sickens and becomes unfruitful. 

XXVI. 


* Liquorice. 



XXVI.—IIOW ONE OUGHT TO D0»O THE VINE 
IX THE 8EASOX OF ABLAQV EATING IT. 


The inhabitants of Libya and of the East 
having ablaqucated their vinca, do not imme¬ 
diately cover llteir root* with mould, but sutler 
li* trenches to be open during a whole winter. 
Hut the inhabitant* of rainy countries cover them 
earlier, confining the room, through which tlicir 
strength exhales, in the ground. Some also make 
a trench deeper, and some make it of the depth 
of a foot; and besides die ablaipicatioo. 
manure their grown vines with the dung ot oxen, 
or of sheep, or of swine, or of otlicr cattle. 
Pigeons dung also, being very warm, k well 
adapted to make vines shoot early, but it is ill 
calculated for making good wine. One ought 
likewise to apply four cotylar of manure of each 
kind, of those already mentioned, to each vine. 
One must not, how ever, throw the manure over 
tike trunk of die vine. 1ml at a small distance, 
that the roots dial arc remote uu.y partake of 
the I icat, and dial the manure indiscriminately 
heaped upon the naked roots may not scorch 
them : but if d»cic be not a supply of manure, 
in dial ease the halm of beans and of oilier pulse 

rill 



will sene instead of manure; for these arc of 
utility to the vine* against frost, and iltcy arc 
inimical to noxious rcpdlea. Grape-stones also 
make manure, but stale urine is much better. 
They also moderately ablarjueatc and manure 
vines a year old, and those that are two years 
old likewise, to tive yean, according to due pro¬ 
portion : in tempestuous situations, however, it is 
better to do this to young vinos every other year: 
but if the frost is fixed in those places, it j» like¬ 
wise proper to heap the mould around the trunk: 
but a person indeed would manure to greater 
advantage if, in sandy land, be made use of sheep 
or goats dung, for it j» well known dial this is 
good; and, in the white potters day, of cow 
dung; for, as it is by nature without strength, 
the sweetness and the richness of tl»c manure 
sufficiently cherish it. 

XXVII —COKCEMI VO STA K I V<1. 

Sour, cut the poles indeed i„ December and 
m the month of January, and some in July mid 
August: and some indeed tie the vines lower, and 
some higher. Hut it certainly is proper to tie 
die Aminean vines a foot higher thau the other 
vines, yet not more titan six feet; and in light 

and 



and dry and sandy land, and in such as is infested 
by powerful winds, you must make the plant 
lower, but not less than four feet. You must 
also sharpen the poles at each end, and you 
must smear the upper parts alone with boiling 
pitch, but not thoac that are fixed into tl»c ground. 
Let the poles also stand upright, anil let th» not 
be be* lot tie, e-ke the .be. like themolvo. 

. m i ■ • f> nr j> •>' 

XXVIII.—CONCMMW PAJietNATIOV. 

It is proper to remove the superfluous buds 
while they ore yet tender, for you will, afl'oid the 
vine much relief.* It is also proper to pampi- 
nate with tl* hand with cheerfulness. To prune 
ami to pampinate require the same experience. 
Wherefore |*non* of experience sometimes re¬ 
move u shoot haring fruit, and leuve one that 
has none. Bat it is necessary to take away more 
buds from a young vine that it may not lie over¬ 
loaded: and when the heat of the sun Ugms to 
abate, it is necessary to remove tlw leaves, that 
all the Imiiche* wanned by die «m may ripen. 
The vine also, while in blossom”, ought to be dug. 

XXIX. 

r a-t*^ tanm Ifcoalljr P r 'T w *’ x *- 
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XXIX. -CONCERVYVO A SECOND PAMPI- 

V ATI ON. 

It is proper lo remove what is superfluous 
about the bud gently aim I without violence, on 
vines that are recently planted, as soon as they 
have kidded, alter they have shed their blossom. 
But one ought to clear tl»c leaves at the sides, 
thirty day* before the vintage on vines that have 
rotten fruit, and that luirdly ever bring it to 
maturity, on account of the moisture of the soil 
and of the multiplicity of the leave*, dial the 
wind* blowing on them may refresh the giujx-, 
and you urc to leuve the leaves toward* the top, 
that, protecting it against the excessive power of 
die beat. ti»ey may throw a slutde uguinst the sun 
toward* the top. If moreover Uiere is much 
ruin in the autumn, so as greatly to augment tin* 
swelling of grape-stones, you arc to remove t he 
leaves near Urn top, that the .me may not become 
sour. Some indeed in warm and dry situations 
likewise cover the fruit with dry* twigs and 
thorns, if there is not a supply of leave*. Let 

the 

• Vm. ♦«->-. a-l-Xf indiscriminately trana- 
U«chI «,»«/,». TV firX signifies a dry »W, the second 
jjenerally • cutting for propsg«non. 
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the vintner* also diligently go round the v.nc- 
yard su-aiglitening the poles and adjustmg the 

yoke; and the yoke is called the coupling of the 
vine with the pole, knowing Unit as we, when 
inclined to one part of the body, arc .n pom. » 
likewise the vines when standing ind.ncd and not 
straight are hurt. 


XXX.—' THAT THE VIVE MAT XOT PBODtCE 
VEKMIX OK CAT EH VILLA B>, AND THAT IT 
MAY NOT BE INURED BY THE MOST. 

Hun the hark with bear s fat. and the vine will 
not produce vermin, or rub* the pruning-kmve. 
with which you cut the vmc with boar* W. «**- 
body being pm, * * 

frost w.U injure the me; or rub the pruning 
knives with garlic pounded with oil. If ><** 
bod the caterpillar, that arc found on rc-w. 4n 


oil, and rub the knives, tlie vine will not be in¬ 
jured by any other noxious animal, nor by hoar 
frost. Or rub the knives u ith goafs suet, or with 
the blood of a frog; or you arc to rub .1* whet¬ 
stone with ashes and oil. and you an- then to act 
the knives. Having burnt shoots of the vine. 


r i. r. Ibe k~p«r of A* rioejuJ, from 
* Palladia*. Bb. i. 35. 



and having mixed them with' the sap of the vine, 
set them with wine in the middle of the vineyard, 
and tliere will be no worms. 


XXXI.—that vises May sot be injured 

BY FROST OR BLIGHT. 

Deposit some dry compost in the vineyard nt 
various distances, according to the wind; uud 
when you apprehend the frost* to be approach¬ 
ing, burn the coinpost, for the smoke being intro¬ 
duced will dispel the frost. It is also proper to 
prune die vines that are easily hurt by the frost 
later, when they may be prompted to hud. Iw 
they will then blossom later. Thus iltcn the vine 
hippuris lias l>ecn thought to be less obnoxious to 
frost, because I believe it shoots late, when the 
sun is warm. Some indeed plant beans in tlit-ir 
vineyards, uod they bebeve that their vines will 
not be hurt by tlie frost 

XXXII — AXOTHER COXCEBXIXC HOAR mOSf. 

If it happens that the vines arc hurt by hoar 
frost, and it is evideut that the fruit has perished. 

it 

• with the gummy substance that issued out of tbc 
shoots that were pruned. 

* T.t xmx—. n*x» hoar frost. 



it ib proper to cut and to shorten them, that tlieir 
strength may remain; and tiiey will on that ac¬ 
count produce fruit earlier the year following. 
Bui some, having learnt it by experience iu Bitby- 
nia, all inn, when the frost is apprehended, it I*, 
proper to ventilate the aslies of the tamarisk m 
the vineyard; but if tliere is none, the ashes of 
any oilier wood, for thus the ashes resting on the 
eyes will keep ofl' the assailing frwL 

XXXIII —C0NCEEMNO BLIOOT*. 

A. soon as you see U* blight ruing in the air, 
you ought immediately to burn the left horn «>1 
an ox with sonic cow-dung, and to nuke a greui 
smoke round the ground accordmg to the wind. 

** is. -w -y wo. n . 1 - -*• » ** 

piece aflerted b, .ho bltt*. for 

<Lcl all the oiliaud air. Apulo.ua .Uo »vo 

W the —he of *"■ <” b * b ’“ Dl * i,h “T 
dune, or whh «ra. end «o. U du„ C , arc 
cicntly acniceeble. Bn. if i< H>P«™ ,h “ T» 


. a ,nir- called -hr*. ttecausc 

,J 111 .kin .fcewd by H, b.d .he (dwr or red 

, The Roman, called it R*S” for “* “"** ,Cas ° n * 
<**— “ -•* *■ 

a copper col-ur. 



are overtaken by the blight, you are to cure the 
injury thus: having pounded the roots or the 
leaves of wild cucumbers, or of the colokinthis, 
and having macerated than in water, besprinkle 
the tilings that are affected by the blight before 
sun-rising. The ashes also of the fig tree or of 
the oak, macerated and besprinkled, have the 
same effect Apulcius also says, if you throw 
branches of the bay tree over the ground, that 
what is noxious in the blight passes into them. 
Hut it is proper to know that all tilings are prin¬ 
cipally affected by the blight when the moon is 
full, und particularly wheat, iiecau&c the moon 
being theft very warm, and having a degree of 
humidity, putrefies the grain in the night. Some 
indeed having cut the full tilurus* in pieces, burn 
it, according to tlic wind, making a smell over 
every part of the ground. There is likewise a 
certain nntipothy, if tlic skin of a seal is per¬ 
forated and stretched round a sieve, and the seed 
is caused to pass through the sieve, and the 
ground is sown. This same thing likewise pre¬ 
cludes hail from falling, affording relief by some 
natural untiputhy. 


xxxrv. 

- Pliny prescribes this, 18. 29. 70. Ma.thiolu, dewribe* 
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XXXIV.—Cl'RE FOR VINES, THE FRUIT OF 
WHICH BECOMES DRV- 

When Ur: grape-stones, grown lo the sice of n 
vetch, begin to become dry, then, having cut the: 
dried part of the cluster and some of the sound 
part, or rather some of the sounder part near 
those that arc become dry, vou are to remove 
them; then rub the incision with ashes mixed 
with very sharp vinegar: but those ashes are 
better which are from Ur.- shoots; for thus the 
parts of tlsc cluster going to be affected, being 
rubbed, will stop the injury: rub the stem of the 
vine also all mound in U* muik- manner. Some 
also besprinkle the loner part* of Uie item near 
the root* with old and very punge nt urine; for by 
this application not only the fruit w ill be saved, 
but U»c vine also will be long-lived and flou- 
rislung. 

XXXV.—CONCERNING STERIL VIN ES. 

Make an opening in thetnmk with a knife or 
wiUi an auger, or raUicr with an oaken wedge ; 
and lay a stone in the opening, Uiat Uic parts of 
tlie trunk may be separated the one from the 
vol. I. k other. 



other, and pour in about four cot via? of stale 
urine, pouring it gently over all die trunk, so 
that it may drop down to die roots; then lay on 
some dung mixed with earth. It is necessary 
however that they who tix a atone in the trunk 
should dig round the roots; but you are to apply 
the remedy seasonably in autumn. 

XXXVI.—CONCERNING SI DERATED VINES. 

You will know the vinca dial arc planet-struck 
indeed from tlua: they have tlieir leaves of a most 
extraordinarily red colour: but you w ill cure them 
if you perforate the lowest part of tlie trunk with 
an auger; and if you fix an oaken peg in the hole, 
or if you by the roots a little open and apply the 
peg in the same way. and lay on the mould, you 
will then cure the vines. Some indeed irrigato 
such vines with sea-water; but others, having 
boiled oil with asphalUM, rub them, and such as 
have I sen hurt by any iron instrument, ull around. 
Others, a- in Bithynia, have from experience got 
the method to cure blasted vines by driving a nail 
through the lowest parts of die trunks: others 
indeed pour urine over the trunk and over the 
roots. 


XXXVII. 
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XXXVII.—COVCERXIXO DISEASED VISES. 

Besprinkling the trunk of a diseased vine 
with the ashes of tlic shoots or of the oak. mixed 
with vinegar, you will cure it. Urine' also 
poured over the roots is of great use. Some 
likewise cut morbid sines near the earth; they 
then cover them lightly wilh the adjacent mould, 
having mixed a little dung with it; and when the 
bods si mot, they indeed remove those tliat are 
weak, and they leave Umsc that arc generous; 
and tlic following year having selected the most 
suitable one of those tliat were left, they remove 
the rest. 

XXXVUI.—CONCERNING LACHRYMAL VIMFR. 

Vinks that shed many tears throw them out 
crude, and not distributed over tl*c whole body 
of Um: vine. We arc then to make an impression 
with n pruning-knife on tlic trunk, und we urc 
to make an incision'; and if what is done is of 
no use, we arc likewise to make an impression 

x 2 on 

* Th« Gmk «jr«, human onoe, in this and in other p«- 
Mgrs wherr it b ts been raentiuntd. 

1 A wound, in iba Greek. 
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on many of tlie roots; and we are to make an 
incision in them by some means; and we arc to 
rub the cuts with amurca boiled to half its ori¬ 
ginal quantity, and cooled: and we arc to rub 
the eye tlat lies near* the incision externally, 
which has been proved to be much better. 

XXXIX. — COXCEMWO VI Sts CALLED 
R CADES. 

You will know the vines called liuadcs from 
their leaves, which are whitish and dry, and 
having cltoir shoots brooil and like thongs, and 
tender. You are then to cure them with ashes 
mixed with very sharp vinegar, rubbing flic in¬ 
ferior parts, and besprinkling tlte parts about the 
stem particularly; and you arc to pour the ashes, 
w |icii they arc «ct, over the vines: but some 
pour sea-water over their roots; and some ore 
careful to remove the upper parts of U»c hunches, 
and to prevent this. Tl»cy have indeed been 
colled Ruadet, which do not retain their fruit, 
from" the circumstance of its falling off. 


* L'ndri, in the oiipiikl. 

* FtM.I »«• T* gut. 


XL. 
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XL-CONCERNING VINES LUXURIANT IN 

WOOD. 

It is necessary to prune* the vines luxuriant 
in wood; for when they are disburdened of their 
shoots, they are cased; but if they continue, 

having ablaqtiented them, wc are to apply river 
sand, and a moderate quantity of aslics to them. 
But some lay stones round the roots, that they 
may cool the vine. 


XLI.—CONCERNING THE VINES THAT PRODUCE 
ROTTEN FRUIT. 

There arc some vines which, liaving produced 
fruit, putrify the clusters before they arc che¬ 
rished and become ripe. You arc then to cure 
such as these with the leaves of purslane. But 
some having mixed barley-meal* with the purs¬ 
lane, rub the trunk around; olliers rub half of 

n 3 the 


I ,n P rene , h«n *° ■* prtmit them lo grow 

to n proper length. 

» T)-,..ii>, c. to mn into exuberance, »cein» to be undor- 

*to«<l in thif pl #fC * 

• ax«*t*» meant the meal 


patched. 


of barley that had not been 
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the cluster with purslane; some also throw four 
cotylce of stale ashes or sand over the roots. 


XLII. -CONCERNING VINES HURT BT THE 

SPADE. 

Is relation to a vine hurt by the spade, or by 

any other instrument, if the wound is under 
ground, let it be covered with very fine earth, 
having mixed goats or sheeps dung with it, and 
bind it; then stir* the earth round the stein, and 
take rare of the vine: but if the wound is about 
the root, having mixed some fine manure with 
some light earth, lay it on, and dig round it fre¬ 
quently, turning the shoot around, not bending 
it towards you, and use no violence. 

XLIII.— HOW IT IS POSSIBLE TO KNOW BEFORE 
THE VINTAGE THAT IT WILL BP. A PLENTIFUL 
AND GOOD, OR A BAD WINE SEASON. 

Take a grape-stone, that is a grain, with your 
fingers, gently from the bunch, and if any mois¬ 
ture bursts out of it, it is an evident sign of 
plenty. Some also, if there is a plentiful crop 

of 

- ""»*>*« mean, ,o dig .round .i«h the 

sere*]**. 



of wheat, affirm that there will be \Aeniy o! wine 
fruit likewise. We conjecture too tl«t the «ine 
will be good and powerful, if U*re are many 
showers during the spring; the showers indi¬ 
cate the same thing when the grape is of the sue 
of u vetch, and is at the same time of a sour taste- 
But rain tliat tails during the season of the vin¬ 
tage, will make the wine not only watery, 
liable to turn also. 


XL1V.—PREFARATIOX IOR A HEPOK. 

I, you *i»h lo have a *carc hedge. having 

dug » Irnnch o cubit’ deep, fix .lake* in it, and 

Minted a iope along the tn-neh: but lei there he 

**,,0 vetches grountl ut rindinesa the tiay before; 

anti Utc need of the bnutlble, and of the paliurus’, 

and of lltc oxyacanlha', being all macerated to 

the consistence of Itoncy. lay the «*d of the 

brand,le, ami of the paburus, and of the oxya- 

tantha, on the extendctl rope; and havmg he- 

sprinkled the place «ith> the Mud. l-emu. .1 lo 

^ remain 

» = I foot 6 .1 3 Hi ■«*»**• 

. A .prci« at «ho,D. >U.ih.I-i.e-tO»- 

, TV Uunnain,*^-I.LC.105. 

s T. 1 -» 

any liquid wteunr*. 
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remain a short time; then lay on the earth that 
was thrown up out of the trench; and after 
eight-and-twenty days it will produce shoots of 
the length of four 'palms, which you are to trans¬ 
plant into a trench that is not deeper than four 
palms and they will grow more than a cubit in 
two months; then, being drawn to a great length, 
they will keep oft* thieves. I)o this at the vernal 
equinox. You will also make a hedge expedi¬ 
tiously, if, having rubbed a rope with the seed 
of the bramble, and having dug it into die 
ground, und cutting some thick reeds, you plant 
them to a moderate depth, laying them in an 
oblique position, not straight, throwing some 
manure in with the earth. But some make a 
hedge in this mannermaking cuttings from 
shoots of die bramble, and laying them in the 
hedges, they bury them a palm deep, and they 
wafer them till they shoot Some also nib a 
rope with the berries, that is, the seed of the 
bramble, when they are ripened, with dicir hands; 
then having laid on some earth with dung, they 
water them till they shoot. But Democritus 
says that a hedge is properly planted in this man¬ 
ner fifteen days from tlic beginning of the spring. 
But a rope that has been much used at sea, and 

1 * 


r A palm was equal to fcxii fingers bmdeh. 
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U become rotten, with the seed of the bramble, 
and with the other fore-mentioned seeds of prickly 
plants, and with vetches’, and cover them in the 
trench, and water tlicm, if it can be done, every 
day; for thus the hedge will grow speedily and 
perfectly, and it will be a secure fence. 

XLV —HOW IT IS PROPER TO GATHER THE 
VINES, AND WHAT ARE THE SIGNS OF M ATU" 
UITY IN* THE GRAPES. 

It is not easy thoroughly to know when it is 
proper to gatlier the grapes; wherefore some, 
gathering them before they are npc, render the 
wine small and weak, and such a* will not keep: 
others, gathering then, later, not only hurt the 
vine labouring under it* burden longer titan it is 
necessary, but if hail or frost happen, they will 
have tlicir wine injured. There is then a proof 
of the season of the vintage, not only from tlte 
mate, hut from .he sight also; and wc will hand 
down some of the indications. For the followers 
of Democritus and of Africanu* say. that the 
grape continues in a state of perfect maturity 
six days, and not more: if then the kernel 
is not of a transparent green colour, but black. 

it 

• C.lkd V s -- 






it indicates that it is ripe ; but others press the 
grape-stones, and if the kernel gets out nuked, 
not having any of the fruit about it, they prove 
that the grapes are ripe for the vintage: but if 
the grape-stone gets out with part of the fruit, 
they say they are not ripe. Some also conjec¬ 
ture that the grape is ripe from the beginning of 
making "dried grape*. Other* indeed prove that 
the grapes are ri|»c thus: where a bunch is very 
thick set, they take one grape-stone thence; after 
a ilny or two they examine tl»c bunch ; if there¬ 
fore U»e place remains tlic same in respect of 
appearance, when the adjacent grape-stones do 
not increase in sire, they accelerate the vintage ; 
but if limy see the place of tlie grape-stone les¬ 
sened, as when the fruit increases all around, 
tl»cy procrastinate the vintage os long us llic 
increment goc> on. 

• T* ra(mi literally, «>f ibe flr»b. 

• Thr of ihc Korn am. 


XL VI. 
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XLVl.— IN WHAT HOCRE OF THE MOON IT l» 
NECESSARY to gather the vintage, and 
IT IS PROPER TO DO THE WORK OF THE VINT- 
AGE, WHEN IT IS l» THE WANE, AND WHEN 
IT IS I'NDER THE EARTH. 

It U proper to gather the vintage when the 
moon is in Cancer or I-eo. or in Libra, or Scor¬ 
pio, or in Capricorn, or Aquarius; -t » *»*> 
necessary to hasten to do the work of the * mtage 
ivlicn it is in ll.c wane, and under the earth. 


XLVIL—HOW IT I* PROPER TO REMEDY THE 
OI.APES lIIAT ARE BECOM.WWR, OR OTHER* 
WISE INFECTED* AND TO Cl R* TUS WIN. 
TUAT I* TO ’BE MADE FROM THEM. 


It is necessary to separate all the .our crape., 
or ..otherwise Lind. *»*' *« " f 

the fruit. and to cur. the Mum «•* fto “ 
thus:—You are to boil ruin -« <•* Mf ■» 
original q«nU.J; Horn this »uttMh-js ^ 
pour into the wine « much as a m* «-» «* *■ 

Must, und boil i«1^-»’•>“ ^ * 

tr uth put! Of it may be columned m the boffin*. 
Some indeed do not manage .1 m tins manner. 

but 
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bu, they throw water on the grapes, apportioning 
the third to the future Must; and when the 
grapes are afterward trodden, they boil the Must 
SO that a third part of it may be consumed. 

XLVIII-Cl-BE or !f0*IOl. ASIHAU THAT 

IVFi:*T THE VIN ES. 

WoEMS ,hal Vinos, or that breed in 

a part of the vineyard, will be destroyed by bum- 
<ng cow-dung nceording to tlie wind : and so.no 
having made a suffumigation of galbanum, or of 
hartshorn, or of gotta hoofs, or of ivory dust, or 
of the root of a lily, m the vineyard, have 
driven noxious animals thence. You will also 
heepoff noxious animals, having made a suffli-* 

n, «« aUon of wom «* »«ir, and you will cure 
women subject to abortion by it ; f or they cure 
such affections by a sufTumigation of womens 
hair. Others having made a sufTumigation of 
l herb -pa-onia, and others of that which is 
called 'prasopitis, or having planted them in the 
vineyards, drive away noxious animals. Some 
also, having boiled laserpitium and oil, rub the 
'terns of the vinos, having begun a little above 

_ tiie 

Peony; Malik, tfj. ,40. 

* Suppoicd lo b. Bo.dcdi; Malik,,0, 102. 
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the ground. But that caterpillars may not in¬ 
jure vines, rub the pmning-knives with garlic 
that is well pounded. 

XLIX. —AGAINST CAN THAR IDES, AND THE 
LARGER ANIMALS THAT INFEST THE FRUIT. 

But tliat cantharidca* may not hurt tl»e vines, 
besprinkle the cantharides with oil, and rub tlie 
grindstone on which you arc going to set the 
pmning-knives; but some, to keep off larger 
animals, macerate canine f«cees in stale urine, 
and besprinkle all things around. 

L.—A PHYSICAL TARADOX OF DEMOCRITUS, 

FROM FREQUENT EXPERIENCE, THAT NEITHER 

VINES, NOR TREES, NOR CORN GROUNDS, NOR 

ANY OTHER THIMO, MAY BE HURT BY ANY, 

AND ESPECIALLY BY THE LARGER ANIMALS." 

Throw a great many river or sea crabs, not 
less than ten, into an eartlicn vessel with water, 

and 

T Commonly elkd Span.* •" fouuJ in 

Spain, Italy, Franc*, and some part* of Germany, chiefly 
in the spring season. on poplar and ash tr~*. As the* trees 
used in the il » IsMj that the vines of the 

Greek* and Roman* -ere not a liUle incommoded by them. 

■ Of the noxious kind. 



and having pul on ihe cover, set i, i„ d* opc „ 
air, that it may be insoiated during ten days: Uien 
what things soever you wish to remain unhurt, 
besprinkle them with this water, using it regu¬ 
larly until they increase, and you will wondcr"at 
its efficacy. 

LI. -CONCERNING fENANTHE. 

You arc to gather the renanthe* from Uw vine 
Umt produces sweet wine, aud from the wild 
vine, aud chiefly from the arbusdve vine: and 
you are to gather it in tlic flowering season, the 
bundles being indeed taken and dried in the 
shude: and the flowers being put into a dean ji»r, 
you are to pour in a proportionable quantity of 
old well-flavoured sweet wmc. You must wring 
them carefully with your bauds, and reduce tlicm 
into masses, and lay Uieru by. 

UI.—CONCERN I xe THE STAKING OF THE DRIF.Ii 

CRAPE. 

Many things have indeed been said by the 
ancients concerning the making of the dried 

grape, 

• Flower of the vine. It h often used for the Hotter of 
the wild vine, ailed Isiruum. 
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grape, ami I have been induced lo manage it in 
this manner. Having twisted tlie ripe bundles 
from die shoot, permit them to wither on the vine, 
and having afterward removed them, hang them 
in a shade, and lay the dried grapes in a vessel, 
having strewn vine leaves dried by tlie sun under 
them; nnd when tlie vessel is filled, lay vine 
leaves again over them; and having put on tlie 
cover, lay them in a repository that is cool ami 
free from smoke; for that which is thus preserved 
is the “dried grupe, mid it keeps a long time, and 
it will be very sweet. 

LIU.—CONCERN I NO A HEED PLAXTATION. 

Heeds like situations that lie well to die sun, 
nnd they are nourishixl by tlie winds: but they 
are principally planted indeed wills roots, for 
this is the more eligible method of planting them. 
The reed likewise being laid in an oblique posi¬ 
tion will easily shoot: let them al«o that ore set 
be at a due distance from each other, and let 
them l»e set to the depth of tlireeor four fingers; 
and it is necessary that one or two of the eye* of 
those that are set should look upwards: and it 

is 


4 Xr«*c. 
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is necessary that those which are planted straight 
should have two joints, and that they should be 
planted to the depth of 'eleven fingers. But the 
time of planting i% as some say, in the begin¬ 
ning of the spring, since they are so soon hurt 
by the frost. It is proper to plant them in cooler 
situations about the autumn. The reed is also 
out the same year aAcr the winter solstice, for 
the reed has been drought to increase to that 
period. They likewise say that the reeds set in 
the smoke do not breed the worms called ike*,* 
which very much hurt the vine; for they say that 
these animals grow on vines, from reeds that 
are thoroughly rotten. 

« i. c. BUrvcn finger* breadth. la vorac mututcripU it is 
twelve. 

4 Some of the Greek etymologist* »ay, that there ore 
worm* which rat the tiaes, or the eye* of the vine*, la 
»orae copie* it i* *«k. 
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HTPOTHESIS. 

TLcse thing* are contained in tbi* Bool, being indeed the 
Sixth, concerning the select Precept* of Agriculture, com¬ 
puting the preparation of the press, and of the rats, and of 
the oil-press, and of the wine-cellar, and the standing of 
the ca»k*. and the method of making and pitching them, 
and the preparation for the vintage; and how it is proper 
to tread the grape,, and how to lay up tha most in the 
casks, and that it may not ferment, and how one may have 
must all the year, and to know whether it bat water, and 
to remedy it wiieu >t is aod; and concerning the using of 
gypsum. 


I.-CONCERN'IN'O THE WINE-PRESS, AND THE 

VATS, AND THE OIL-PRESS. 


Having faulted what 


wc had lo say concern¬ 


ing the planting of Else vines, and now proceeding 
to explain the remaining part, concerning the 
care and medication 4 of the wines, we have 
vol. i. o thought 


4 By medication, it here meant the cure of the wins thc.i 
were tainted. 


thought it necessary to premise how to prepare 
the press and the press-vessels. One ought there¬ 
fore to build the press to receive the abundance 
of the succeeding fruit, so that there may be suf¬ 
ficient room for ti»e workmen, and that there may 
be space enough for laying down the grapes, anil 
that in time of necessity it may receive ifte fruit 
when pressed, and that the workmen may not bo 
auflbcalctl by tin* steam of the must. All the 
press-room ought to be covered on all sides with 
very fine plaster, and the ceiling not less so, that 
no tilth nor any unimul bred in it may fall and 
taint the wine. Let tl»o press also be kept warm, 
and let it nave plenty of light on all sides; und 
let the vat have a wide mouth, and let it be 
wuslicd with sen-water or with hot brine, and let 
it he wiped with a spungc uflcr it is used, and let 
it he left without a cover, lest it become mouldy. 
And since mice sometimes falling into fisc vat 
make much i!l scent you are to lay a wide piece 
of woo<I. by mejns of which a mouse may run up 
v.'hca it 1...5 fallen in; and when a person is going 
to u'C it cgsin, when it is washed and wiped 
with a spunge in the same manner, let him fumi¬ 
gate it. Tfic oil-press must Iso ulso under 
cover. 


II. 
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II.—CONCERNING THE WINE-CELLAR, AND THE 
STANDING FOR THE CASKS. 

Let the building which receives the casks 
have a window; in warm situations indeed toward 
the oust and the north, but in such as arc colder 
tow ard the south. Uut let the press-vessel* be 
removed from all had smell; and you arc to 
place the casks so as not to touch each other, 
having left the distance of a foot between them, 
that the |>ersous tliut have t!»e care of tlnr wine- 
cellar may have easy access to the interior casks, 
and that, if one cask turn sour, it may not affect 
the others that arc near; for nothing takes iulcc- 
tiuu so soon as wine, and especially the must 
You are also to set (lie casks in dry situations, 
so that two parts of them may be under ground, 
if the country produces weak and thin wine, and 
such a* is not nutritious; and if it produces what 
is powerful und rich', the half of them is to be 
covered. You are likewise to throw some coarse 
and dry sand under every cask, and you are to 
strew a due proportiou of the sweet* rush over 
this, and you are to till die rest with mould that 

o 2 has 

' »od bans* a body. 

» Of the pevfumcn rod*, M lb* Glee*. « 
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has been thoroughly dried in the sun; for sand 
and dry mould draw all moisture to themselves, 
both from the ground as well as that which is 
on the casks, and they make the wine sweet. 
Any person may prove the power of it thus: for 
if, having filled a new basket with sand, you pour 
sour wine into it, it will be percolated pure and 
without any disagreeable smell; but if you have 
no Hand, you must use such mould as you can 
have, that is previously insulated. You must 
not have* any thing that lias an unsavour)' smell 
in the wine-cellars, as the stink of hides, cheese, 
gurlic, oil. figs, useless vessels; for all such tilings 
drawing moisture from tin* wine become nasty, 
and they in return impart a disagreeable flavour 
to the wine. It is also necessary that the wine- 
cellar should be remote from common sewers, 
and from tlic stables, and from a recluse situa¬ 
tion, and from the place where tlic straw is kept, 
and from tlic bakehouse, and from the bath. 
If there arc also any trees found near, let them 
lie cut down; for their roots spreading around 
and raising a bad smell, and especially those of 
fig-trees, and those of wild figs still more, and 
those of pomegranates, are perdition to it: and 
if we live in the country, we are to luy a pave¬ 
ment 


to iKf Greek. 
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ment with brick raised high, and upon the pave¬ 
ment thus laid we are to set the casks, throwing 
some sand under them. 

III.-CONCFRX1XO THE MAKING OF THE CASKS 1 . 

All earth is not fit for potter) 1 ; but some 

indeed prefer tlic clay of a yellow colour, and 
some the white, and some mix both together. 
Some moreover are satisfied with the proof of 
the cask being well fabricated, if, when touched, 
it makes a certain shrill and clear sound. This 
indeed is not all; but it is necessary tliat the 
maker should be present at the operation, and 
that he should previously know that the clay is 
well wrought, and not to sutler it to be applied to 
the wheel before tl*e day indicate* the quality 
of tho cask when it is burnt. The potters do 
not make all casks on the wliccl, ouly the 
small; they indeed daily fabricate such as me 
of u lurger size, set on the ground in a stove*, 
uml they make them quite large. Hut the burn- 

o 3 ing 

1 In Giwk. *•«*. Notwithstanding thor were nuuio of pot¬ 
ion (Uy, I ha*o railed thorn coda. u we thu* rail «nal* ap- 
propriatod to tho holding of liquor*. Jar, ahirh comr* from 
tho Italiangiino, hardly adequate to exprw what *<9 k 
dgoifiod. 

% A hot-houw, in the Crook. 




ing is not an inconsiderable part of the potter’s 
art: and it is necessary to make the fire neither 
too small nor too large, but exactly proportion¬ 
able. For this reason some, declining the diffi¬ 
culty of so much preparation, use the old casks, 
u hich is very hurtful to tire wines. Of the casks 
indeed that extrude into belly, those that are 
long arc the best, and especially those that have 
wide mouths. You are also to make the edges 
of the casks shelving externally, that when we 
cover them with ashes', nothing may fall into 
the cask when wc open it, but Uwt it may get 
down on the outside. You are likewise to pitch 
them immediately while they are hot. But let 
not the casks be too large; for in such as these* 
the wine does not ferment too much, and which 
not being too much confined, rises and works, 
and not only throws out what is ill-llavoured, but 
the yeast likewise. Small vessels also contribute 
much to the preferring and to the making of 
good wine: it is therefore projscr to make the 
casks small. But if we previously have Old large 
casks, let us pour into them the weaker and 
interior wine, but that which is of superior qua¬ 
lity into such as arc sund'. 

IV. 

1 Tl>** Greek wont implies that ihc ashes were mixed with 
•circlbinjr of an unctuous quality. 
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IV.—COXCERWIXG THE *EASOV A'D METHOD 
OP PITCHING THE CASKS. 

• || * 1 - > ^ C A* w •• 

You arc immediately u> pitch the new casks 
when taken from the hearth, and such as arc old, 
at the rising of the dog-star; and soma indeed 

pitch them every year, ami some every other 
year; but it is better to pitch than when the 
wine becomes pricked, or when the pitch being 
laid nn is in a state of flusum. 

V.—proviso or PITCH. 

The ancients Irnvc liaiufa!down lo us that the 
best pitch » that from Ida; after this, that from 
Plena*'. Rut some prefer the Rhodian, and souic 

the Rharttran* pitch: and generally that which is 
shining is of superior quality; the more it shines 
the better it is; hut that winch is thin, Is rejected 
ns I icing good for nothing. Some indeed, having 
healed it, pour it into water, and they prove it not 
only by the smell, hut by the taste also : and that 
n l,o which in boding docs not fly' or rise in bub- 

O 4 blcs, 

• Tni* w» in MMCdoai*. «n iW Sin«« TWmaicui. 

• p..n- a city ofTi«*n»; Strain, lib- xiii. 

► i. t. bunt «ilk cxplowoa. 
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bles’, or is not turbulent, has been approved as 
very good. That also » hich is of a sweeter taste, 
and more pure and more smooth than common, 
and of a good smell, is of superior quality; and 
pitch that has been boiled is better than that 
which is raw, and that which is dry than that 
which is moist; but the best pitch is prepared 
in this manner: it is put into an eartlien vessel, 
and it is put over a small fire in the sun, then 
some hot water percolated through wood-ashes is 
poured on it, und the pitch is stirred; alien it 
has afterward stood, it is poured out after tw o 
hours, then there is as much water again (mured 
in. Having therefore done this thrice every clay 
for three days, and I laving taken up the moisture 
on the surface, they make U»c pitch that is left; 
exceedingly good. Dry pitch is also bitter, but 
being boiled with wine it becomes more useful; 
und especially if any perfumes are boiled with it, 
it will be better; and haring boiled die mixture 
to a third part, they use it as properly qualified ; 
but some throw wood-ashes into it, and boil it 
down, and they also add wax to tbc ashes. Some 
likewise pour a lixivium of ashes und old wine 
into it Some put in wax by itself; and they mix 
that which comes from Sardinia, for they say this 

is 

’ Or male a noire, it tke Greek uprtmxm. 



ia more eligible; and some indeed melt a fourth, 
and some a sixth, and some a tenth part; for if 
we wish to make the wine more liarsh, we arc to 
throw in more wax. But some advise uot' to 
throw any wax into the pitch, for the wine be¬ 
comes more bitter, so tliat it soon turns sour. 


VI.—COMPOSITION OF PITCH. 

In Italy they use pitch of this kind: forty 
mime* of pitch, one of wax, eight drams' of sal 
ammoniac, six drams of manna*. Thus, having 
pounded them and boiled them together, they 
sprinkle eight ounces of well-ground fenugreek 
over them, und they pitch U* cask with them 
when they are well mixed. Others indeed use 
this: a pound of dry pitch, fifteen mine* of wax, 
three pounds of ground vetches and wheat, an 
equal quuntity of well-dried fenugreek pounded 

, and 

• A figurative tigoification of the »or»t siaitnlj, look* at if 
it alluded to this rimnaMaare, aud it torn* to be fabricated 
from the worth tint ttrd. 

• The common Attic mini vat 11 ounce, 7 p.onywrigjit*. 
13-f-l grain*. 

« The drachma of the Greek* coavUrd of 6 oboli: it va* 
2 pennyweights 6+ T * t grnmt. 

■ Cklled aImtki Matth. i. 72. 
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and sifted, five pills’ of calami*' aromaticu*, 
and of die leaves of malabatkruw^ having melted 
die ingredients that may»* dissolved, and having 
pounded such as are dry, they sprinkle over them 
half a raina of sifted hepatic' ulocs. This pitch¬ 
ing is the mo*t approved which will strengthen 
weuk wines, and it preserves those that arc apt 
to turn in a state of integrity, and it makes them 
well-flavoured. 

VII.—OfcVEBAL PRECEPTS AllOl'T PITCHING. 

1 J i m fi'it t » , * f ^pvmi j# 

In all the wuy* of pitching it is best to wash 
the pitch with a lixivium of ashes, and to mix 

it witli resin of the lentisc or of the pine; hut if 
you have not this, it is proper to mix such as you 
have, and a proportion of iris ami of fenugreek, 
lot the fenugreek nukes Utc wine more power¬ 
ful and of n better laxly; and some cot/uS, 
mid Mario*, and me/i/oi\ or tlic flowers of 
• tchoinn.s, 

’ Sometime called ,a!mu odormfui, wrfet-acented fl., g ; 

Mattli. i. 17. 

• It i. called the Indian led; Matth. i. II. 
r The common aloe i» so called. 

• Matth. L IJ. 

• T. Mm, from ,ta (prance ; Matth. i. |?. 
b Called aUoi r,Ula casern; Matth. Hi. 41. 
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sc hoi nos', for these contribute to a pleasant¬ 
ness of flavour. But in general it is expe¬ 
dient to use various - modes of pitching, when 
wine is good ami well made': and in respect 
of wines that are not expensive, it is neces¬ 
sary to be satisfied with good pitch, and to 
throw in a moderate quantity of iris and fenu¬ 
greek, and a much smaller quantity of wax: for 
more being thrown in, turns the mine', as we have 
already said. It is indeed necessary to use white 
wax, or if not white that which is dean. Some 
do well, and set a reed and a piece of wood 
straight in the empty casks, that the small flics 
or animals of this kind, falling in, may have the 
means of ascending by the.*. It is not proper 
to pour the host Mine into casks that ore just 
pitched, but that which is turned, foi J it will 
make it better: and you Arc to pour likewise tlie 
bluck wines into such as these, and the white 
into such as have been pitched two years or cvco 
more. 

VIII. 

* By Cnlomrlla called ul***m, xii. 10; it » ibc ju*c*i 

MbraNM.. 1 t " ' ra ' ’ 

* i. t. pitching made ot variou* ingrrd* nl*. 

* Made, in iui agricultural auaarr, ia the Greek. 

1 In cap. t. 

* A*, in the Greek. 





VIII. —AyOTUfcR APPBOVEO METHOD OP PITCtt 

ISO. 

Mix two pounds of Cretic or of Campanian 
hyssop, two pounds of Indian or of Celtic* nard, 
half an ouucc of good aloes, half an ounce of 

Sicilian crocus, a pound of Illyrian iris. After 
the pitching ot the casks, according to the meu- 
sure of ten amphora*, apply in due proportion to 
the sides uikJ under the edges pitch that is neither 
very cold nor too hot, lest tiic preparation be 
scorched. Then pour in die new wine ; and 
having tasted it, in a fcw days you aid imagine 
that it is of a good flavour and old. Pitch die 
casks also according to custom, tidier every year 
or regularly every other year, using the propor¬ 
tion and composition of ingredient 1 a a it lias been 
prescribed. 

IX.-CON'CEHN’ 1XC THE STOPPING OF THE 

CASKS. 

Some persons, after the pitching, a sliort time 
before the tunning of the must, smear the casks; 

some 

* So,nM '“^ C * ,W *P*» The dried root* arc now 

brought into England from the Alp»; Matth. i. 7 . 

% of ncdicamr&i, literally. 
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some indeed the mouths only, but others smear 
the lids- But the stopping is with pitch, with 
sapa k , and sea-water. Some indeed, having 
poured tar and brine into the sapa, and having 
mixed them, sincar tlie mouths of die vessels with 
a spunge; but others cover the lids with ainurca* 


X.—CONCERNINO TIIF. PREPARATION FOR THE 
VINTAGE. 

You are to open the presses twenty days before, 
that" they may be aired, and you are to besprinkle 
them with sea-water, and you are to suffumigatc 
them. 

* Son* of the Lada wrilen •? tb.t it -a. «-«t «riw> 
1 , 0 ,led down to half of il* oriffoal qwnlil,. PalUdm Mp 
it »»» bo,led down to a third part. lib. *i. IS. 

‘ Tbe watery «ediraent of the oli»w oil. 

- h*»m«r.«r.; that they loay trai*pirr. 
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XI.-WHAT THEY WHO HAVE THE CARE OF 

THE PANNIERS OUGHT TO DO; AMI) HOW' 
THE CRAPES ARE TO BE TRODDEN ; AND 
,ar WI, *T manner they who are ap¬ 
pointed TO TREAD THEM, MEET CONDUCT 
THEMSELVES IN THE PRESSES. 


Let those who preside over the larger baskets, 
that are died |*»nnicri. pick Use leaves, and if 
any soar gra,« arc brought, or any dry bunches 
are found*. They also mIkj tread, must pick 
then.. if any thing has craped those who pre- 
Mc ov " «** ***** l for the leaves being pressed 
with tlic grapes render die wine more rough, and 
apt to spoil; and from sour and dry grapes there 
arises consummate harm. Let those who are 
appointed for tins |*urpoae. immediately press 
W ith their feet the grapes that are thrown into 
the presses, and baring equally trodden all the 
gn.(Ketones, let then, take up all the kernels, 
that is. the refuse, so that .1*. greifct part of 
the liquor may run into the vat; and when they 
have trodden then, a second lime, let them be 


removed ; 


_ fTT* ’• '* 1,5 *** «*• «o be a**.. 
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removed; aud liaving made the kernels uarin and 
not too moist, let them then by item under the press 
board, for being warm and tender they become 
more fluid. Dot if they are set under very wet, 
it is necessary that being laid together they should 
be broken, a weight being bid on them. The 
men that tread indeed must get into the press, 
having* thoroughly cleaned their fret, and none 
of them must either eat or drink in the J«M, 
nor must they get in and out frequently; and if 
there is any necessity of going out, lei the per¬ 
son not go with naked feet. The men tliat tread 
ought ul.so to be dressed', and to luivc Uicir gir¬ 
dles, on account of the violent sweating. It is 
likewise proper always to thiuh of sufl'umigating 
the presses, either with frankincense, or with 
some oilier sweet odour. It is indeed proper 
to know that the MtcmpkuW arc not the insides 
of the olives only, as some person* Uiink, but 
they ure also upplied to the refuse ot die grape*. 
If therefore you hear die word, bestow attentiou 

on 

• Having -ell cleaned ibe put* *bwil ibe fret, is ibe 
Greek expression. 

r To be full dressed, in the Greek. 

1 sijrufies the same liuag « W- “ «» •* ** 

kernels of ihe olim. 



XIV.- THAT Tilt MW VIM MAY SOT WORK 

OYEL 


Lkt us lay a chaplet of pulegium', or of ca- 
lamiuthtt\ or of origanum', around the necks of 
the vessels: and some rub the inside of the casks 
about the edges with cheese made of row’s milk ; 'j 
for it will keep down the fermenting" new wine. 


XV.- TO RENDER TIIE NEW WINE FIT FOB USE. 


, Pour into a measure a cot via of sweetish* vi¬ 
negar, and utter three days it will be clear: but 
concerning the fining of new wine more expe¬ 
ditiously, you will find tl»e best means in the third 
book of Diophuncs. 


XVI — TO HAVE SWEET WINE ALL THE YEAS, 
AND TO KNOW' WHETHER IT IS DILUTED. 


Before treading the grapes, pour the liquor that 
drops voluntarily from them, the same day, into a 
vessel pitched within and without, so that the 

v sscl 

1 Penny royaL 

* Calamint; MaKtuLfl. c. 36. 

* Matth iS. £ 8 . 

w Dt..« ; literally, »weet »Hi-. 

* oi»; Th« »i* made from honey. Oalen, 

men:, iii. p. 57*. 
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XIII.— THEGRAPF-STOXES BEING IMMEDIATELY 
THROWN OUT AFTER THE DRAWING OF THE 
MUST FROM THE PRESS, HOW WHAT IS CALLED 
TI1AMNA MAY BE MADE OF THEM. 

The refuse, lhai is, the kernels, arc imme¬ 
diately to be thrown out alter the draining of the 
must, and they are to Ik- put into casks, and to 
be trodden down; for t»* inferior* wine from 
tltesc, which they provincially call thamna, is 
uot an unpleasant drink for the labourers, and 
the kernels that arc remaining will nlTord proper 
nourishment to dumb* creatures. It u also ne¬ 
cessary, when ti>c grape-stones arc taken out of 
the press, immediately to rinse the press and the 
press-vessels und to wash them with sea water 
or with brine, and to fumigate them; for the 
moisture that is left turns quite sour, and it 
will spoil the fruit trodden tlic following day, nnd 
it breeds small flics, which is a sign of the winc 
being turned. 

VOL. I. P XIV. 

• T|*|. I?*u cal 1**1 In ry-i. mod by tome of 

tint Giwk» and by root 11,0 

Roman* call il Lira. 


• AXrysaC. 


XIV.—THAT THE XEW WISE MAY KOT WORK 

OYEJL 

Let us lay a chaplet of pulegium', or of ca- 
lamiutha”, or of origanum’, around the nocks of 
tlie vessels : and some rub the inside of the casks 
about the edges with cheese made of row’s milk ; 

for it will keep down the fermenting" new wine. 

XV.—TO REXDEK TIIE XI W W|X£ FIT FOR USE. 

• Poor into a naan a cotyk of sweetish* vi¬ 
negar, and after three days it will be clear: but 
concerning tlie fining of Wr wine more expe¬ 
ditiously, you will find tlie best means in the third 
book of Diophanca. 


XVI.- TO HATE SWEET WIX* ALL TIIE TEAR, 

AND TO KNOW WHETHER IT IS DILUTED. 

UtroRE treading die grapes, pour the liquor that 
drops voluntarily from tliem, the same day, into a 
vessel pitched within and without, 50 that the 


Penny royal. 


v sscl 


• Calamine; Match.!. in. c. 30. 


* Mattb.ui. 23 . 


• ; lit»*rmlf *r. <»c*t will-. 

* Ofe y«w»<MT»c. This •*? matfe frwn honey. Galen, 
ccnmien:. in. p. f/J i. 


vessel' may be half full, and stop it carefully 
with gypsum, for tiie must remains exceedingly 
sweet for a long time : but it will be preserved 
still better, if, the vessel being stopped with a 
skin, it be thrown into a well during thirty days, 
for, ou account of its not fermenting, it will 
always be sweet If any one will like*be tread 
the grapes gently so thut tlicy may not be pressed 
hard, he will have this kind of must lit for use 
for a considerable time. Some pour the must 
into old vessels, tliut have liad old wine in them. 
Some place the vessel pitched within and without, 
ns it has been already meuUonod, m a fountain, 
so thut tbc edge* only may remain out; aad du* 
1ms been proved to be very useful Some lurjr 
die vessel in moi-t sand. Some dig and keep wet 
sand oil* die grape-stones; oilier*, putting the 
must in a vessel that is not pitched, and having 
pounded some Alexandrian' nitre, lay it in a 

r« shady 

1 The Grw k ui>> vo*K which io*t not «n to be ac¬ 
curate. 

1 They 6r*l covered the vwl »ith the grapc-ttnnn, and 
they the* hotpot on tb« wet «w»l. 

See Pliny, lib. xx.\i. 10; sad Dnncorwk*, Ub. v. Mallb. 
V. tt$. 
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shady place. But if the must is diluted, you 
will tind it in the following chapter. 

XVII. - TO KNOW IP THE MUST IS DILUTED. 

Throw some wild pears, that arc wry sour, 

into the must; and if it is mixed with w atcr, they 
go to the bottom; but if it is not, they swim. 

XVIII, -CONCERNING TIIE PREPARATION OP 

OTTtUM. 

You are to put the gypsum in u wide vessel, 
and you are then to pour on so much must that 
it may cover the gypsum; and you arc to move it 
frequently, and you arc thus to permit it to sub¬ 
side, that the grosser parts of the gypsum may 
full to the bottom : and you are to take* up tho 
superficial part of the must, so tlial none of the 
gypsum may be mixed with it, in the act of re¬ 
moving it 

XIX. -TO AID MUST THAT IS GETTING ACID. 

You are to pour into the amphora some dried 
grupes, macerated until they swell, and two 

cotyl© 


* To draw up, io the Grrck. 



cotylte of pressed grapes; or you are 10 perco¬ 
late it through river* sand, as it has been already 
mentioned: or you arc to throw in four drams of 


« I believe ibe puage referred to, doer not t *P rr " riTfr 
••ml ; c* iu 

- Sudarub, probably. A wr« o i .neoic bin »odern 
times brouRbt into England from Aina, under tbu deno¬ 
mination. Sc* Pliny, xxxr. 23. Matth. v. II. 
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BOOK VII. 

HrroTHrsi*. 

TJif-tr tliingt are contained in thi* R«oW, being indeed the 

S*««*nrh t in rt In non to the wlcct Pirccpt* of Agriculture, 
ami cumpirhcmhng u Trrainc on the difference of Wine* 
and concerning the cure of them, and tire outing of them, 
and the tinntferring of litem into other vcaacla ■, and other 
useful thing*. 

I.—cove«itxixo TIIE DirrEBrvcE of »kuit. 

I IoLl-OW situation* produce much nine, and 
what is faulty; but such as are high yield what 
is better, the fruit being indeed matured by the 
winds, and by the temperament of tlie air, and 
espeeially by the suns power; for the sun not 
only makes the grapes more powerful, but more 
sweet likewise, if it throws much heat on them. 
I 5 ut the moon being warm and moist, only inaturea 
Ore grains, and the night only renders them sweet. 
There is therefore a want of much insolation, that 
the wine may be durable, which the sooner it 


cornea 



comes 10 perfection, the sooner it also evaporates'. 
Tin- fruit also coming from warm situations makc> 
the wine more durable; but that which comes 
from other parts, or from such as are ill culti¬ 
vated, makes the wine languid and weak. If the 
vine produce few grapes, it makes die wine more 
powerful, because it bestows all its strength and 
power on that fruit exclusively. 

II.—TO WHAT WINK* A PLACE IN THE OPEN 
AIM MAY BE ADAPTED, AND TO WHAT AOHT8 
SUCH AS I* UNDER COVER. 

You are to place the more powerful wine in 
the open oir; but let it be averted from the 
west and from the south, by some walls built* 
before it: but you arc to set the thin wine* under 
cover, and it is necessary to make the windows 
higher, turned to the north and to Ukj casL 

H|.—COXCERVINO THE DIFFERENCE OP NEW 
AND Oil) WINE, AND OF THAT FROM THE 
WHITE AND BLACK CRAPE. 

The black grapes will produce more powerful 
wine; the white, dial which is middling. The 

r 4 nevr 

• Tr»iwpir*s ia t!* Gntk. 

1 PUcrJ, io tbe Orwk. 
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n«w wine i> very cold, and the oM inm genitf 

"l v 2 powc . rfu '- ind ’"r «■ f0 ; 

tnne consumes* what j. watery in it 


HOW ONE „ TO Cl'.E, AND TO HEXDEE 
»' -ABEE. THE W,VE OE OR APES THAT HATE 

BEEN TOO PBOn-.E, T WETTED WHILE OX THE 

A " DOr ™E ORAPES LIKEWISE WETTPD 
A»T»R THE VINTAGE. 

lr, "hen Ibe ynr is rainy, it happen. that the 
P*|.c» on the vine are too much .,„ed. or if it 
ro h„,,p,.„. after the vintage, .hen violent shower, 
hill, that they are more than aufficicmly irrigated, 
we are necessarily to tread them. If you ,| M 
understand Hat ,he must pressed after the vim- 
V 19 100 and the taste will discover this 

«licn I he nine is pourrd into the casks, and' it 
has fermented the first time, let* us immediately 
remove it into other casks (for all the gross sedi¬ 
ment remains at die bottom on account of its 
cravityX throning three cotyie of salt to ten 

measures 

* According to the original meaning of the word in Ambic. 

* Aiaftnf, takes np. 

* K-4 r,. efR-rw, $*i; Hlerallr, •• and it has fenwmed 

the fw .I fermentation*. Orinta/itm. 

* The transition ns in tbe original. 



measures of wine: but some, acting with more 
useful propriety, boil the wine till a twentieth part 
of it is boiled away, throwing 1 in a hundredth 
part of gypsum. The Lacedemonians let their 
wine remain so long on the fire till the fifth part 
is boiled away, and Uiey use it after four years. 


V.— COVCEBNINO THE OPES ISO OF THE CASKS, 
AND WHAT IT IS PHOPFR TO OBSERVE AT THE 
TIME OF TIIE OPES IRC OF THEM. 

It is proper to open the casks when you have 
observed the rising of the stars, for then the wine 
is in a degree of commotion, and it is not right 
to touch it: and if you open a cask indeed in 
the daytime, you must observe the sun, that its 
splendour may not fall on the wine: and if you 
arc to open a cask in the night, necessity often 
pressing it, it is proper to attend to the light of 
the moon. 


Palladia mention* lhi», Ofl. xir. *. 


VI.— COXCEftSltro TUE MOVING OF M INE froj, 
0>t VE5.SJL TO A*Q1Hf *; AND WHIN i T ,$ 
PBOPER TC RACK V|K£|; AN* THAT WIN* 
PHAT HAS Ut.f.X POl U* l> IKTQ SUL SAMfc 
CASK, DJFftUa. 

If is pro|>cr to remove tl»e wines from one 
vessel into another when the northern winds blow, 
but by no means when flic winds arc from the 
south; and the more weak wines indeed, in the 
spring; and such as are more powerful, in U»c 
summer; but such a* are in dry situations, after 
tfw winter solstice. JJq| the u in C Uiut is removed 
into other vessels, when li»c moon is full, becomes 
sour; and it is proper to know that wine sepa¬ 
rates! from the lees, which nourish it, becomes 
Utnuir and weaker. \ou arc nmreover to pro¬ 
vide that it may be kept warn, indeed it, tbc 
winter, and that it may be cool in the summer. 

It is uUo necessary to remove it into other ves¬ 
sels when the moon is increasing and under the 
horuon: but Sotion says that it is necessary to 
remove a at the iitcrlumum, that is, on the first 
and second day before the moon becomes ap¬ 
parent to tlic human race. It b also proper, 
*hcn we remove the wine f rom the casks into 

small 
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small vessel?, to observe the rising of the stars; 
for the lees ferment at their rising, and particu¬ 
larly when the roses are in flower, and likewise 
w hen the vine is shooting. But men of prudence 
advise, and particularly Hesiod, wlteu the cask 
is opened, to use the w ine at the top of the ruk 
and that which is toward the bottom, and to keep 
the wine in the middle of die cask, as more |>ow- 
erful and more durable, aud calculated for uge ; 
for the wine indeed toward the mouth of the 
cask, as usuully exposed in some measure to the 
air, is more languid, having transpired; and that 
which is toward the bottom is soon turned, as 
being near the lees. But Hesiod thus expresses it: 

• •• from lhe cn*k’» top. art (row its boUom. wilt 
•• Tm bhMIi 

But it is necessary that Ute person who removes 

wine into the jars should not hll tliem to tJ* 
edges, but a little |»low neck, U«t they may 
not be destroyed*, but have vent It is also ne¬ 
cessary that the casks Uwt are emptied should 
be immediately coveted with brine, or with «ood 
•ahes, or with cimoha*, or with potters earth. 

“ h **3» M. »n«»( 

• SuffuCTtrd. »n Greek. 

. A kind of chalk, fe- Cimwolov - »Und in tl» 
Jt.SH an !*a; Pliny, lib. W. c. 12 ; *nd ». i7. 
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VII.— COXCERXIXG T1IE TIME AND MODE OF 
TASTING WIVE. 

Sour. indeed taste wine* wlicn tlic norihcrn 
winds blow, for the wines tl»en remain motionless 
and clear: bot empiric wine-triers taste wine 
rather wlien the south w ind Mows; for the south 
wind particularly sets the w iuc in motion, and it 
convinces one what quality it is of. It is not 
pioper that a person should taste wine lusting, 
for the taste is dull, nor yet after drinking w inc, 
nor after a hearty meal. Tlie |tcrson tlmt tastes 
ought to taste neither victuals that arc stimula¬ 
ting nor too salt, nor such tilings as deprave* his 
taste, but having eaten very sparingly and having 
well digested it. Hut it is proper to uft'ord the 
buyers a taste wlien tlic north winds blow. Some 
wishing to have a good laugh, at the exjiencc of 
tlic buyers, have a new jar, which they wash with 
very good, and old, and very well-flavoured Wine, 
for the quality remains on it for a long time, so 
that one might think it to be llie fragrance of 
wine lately poured in, and they thus deceive the 
persons that taste. Some innkeepers also, who 
are more cunning, lay clicc.*c and nuts in the 

* wine 

* Ckwgc, in the (ink. 
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wine-cellar so as to attract tbe persons that get 
in to eat of them, that the perfect sense ot tast¬ 
ing may be falsified. These things have been 
written by me. not that we may practise them, 
but that we may not suffer from imposition. Uut 
the farmer ought to taste his wine often, the new 
and old; that the wine winch is going to turn, 
may not escape him. 


VIII. —CONCERN ISO Till F10VISO OF WISE 
AND MUST, If IT HAS W ATEIL 

It is noccswiry for the master often to trust 
wine or must to the curator, or to the ser vants. 
i, i. also necessary that ft* buyer P">~ 

if tlir wine in genuine. Some therefore throw en 
.pole into the vessel, hut it i. better to throw tn 
wild poor,: some thro- in . locust, end some a 
cignlc', and if these indeed swim the wine is 
genuine , hut if ftiev sink, if i» *«"<**■ Som ° 
aim immerse in the wine . reed rubbed with oil. 
or papyrus, or a dried stalk of grws, or any dry 


, to fly. 

s™. u™ r- i. Ik. —. - tk* *-*■ 

mil with «««er. 



twig; having also rubbed them with off, and 
having then w iped them, and taking out the reed, 
or any of the other tilings immersed, they make 
the proof; for if tlie wine is diluted, drops of 
water will stick on the oil. Some likewise, making 
a more simple experiment, pour the wine into a 
new pot that has had no moisture in it, and tl»ey 
hang it up during two days, for tlie pol will leak 
when water is mixed with it Some also, healing 
the wine, pour it into a new pot, and they act it 
in the open air; if therefore it U diluted, it turns 
to vinegar. Sonic ulso pour tlie w inc on w lmt is 
culled titanoi, tUt is, a limestone; and if the 
wine is mixed with water, it will penetrate the 
atone; but if it is genuine, it will fix’ the stone. 
Some pour the wine into n frying-pan having hot 
oil, and if it is mixed with water it will raise 
bubbles and make a noise, and it will fly up with 
elastic power. Some likewise having netted a 
new spuage with oil, stop the mouth of die ves¬ 
sel and invert it, and if it* is diluted it will run 
through tlie spunge. We also use tlie same proof 
with regard to oil. 

1 i. t. deprive it of volatility, 

■ II refer* to «ior. 



IX.-TO SEPARATE WIVE FROM WATER- 


Poufc liquid alum into the jar' of wine, then 
stop the mouth of the jar with a spunge imbued 
with oil, anti having inclined it, suffer it to run 
out, and the water alone will run out 

X.—AT W1IAT TIMES TUT. WIVES ARE USUALLY 

TURNED. 

A LI. wine mostly turns acid about the setting* 
of the Pleiades, and about the winter solstico, 
or when the vine blossoms, and al»out the sum¬ 
mer solstice, and under tl»c heal of tlic dog-stur; 
and generally about all the accessions' of hewt 
and cold, or of much rain, or on account of much 
wind, or violent thunder, or at llic »w-w iu 
w hich the rose* blow, or from strong lightning. 

XI —TBAT WIVES MAY NOT DE TURNED, UNDER 
THUNDER AND LIOMTXINO. 

Iron set on tlic covers of Uie casks keeps off 
injury from thunder and lightning. But some lay 
on branches of laurel by way of prevention. 

XII. 

* *.«•*-*. 

* About tbc MKth of tbe i>l«of NorcreUr. 

* »:gns or indkaDeat. 



XII.— HOW ONE MAT PREVENT AN D SOT SUFFER 
THE WISES TO BE TURNED, BUT THAT THEY 
MAT BE DURABLE. 

Parched salt thrown into the wine prevents 

it from turning; and it hinders it from ferment¬ 
ing more than what is necessary’, and from pro¬ 
ducing too great a head. Sweet almonds thrown 
into the black wines preserve them a long time. 
The dried grape, the kernel being taken away, 
macerated in must or sapo, and with sand, makes 
the wine rich and durable. But some prefer the 
grape that is spontaneously dried on the vine, 
and they use it alone without any otltcr prepara¬ 
tion. Gypsum, throw n in at tl»c beginning, in¬ 
deed makes the wine more stimulating, but in 
time the stimulating quality is sure to transpire; 
still the utility of the gypsum remains a long 
time; and fenugreek parched in the sun, if it is 
pounded and mixed with tlsc wine, makes it 
keep, and does not suffer it to turn. Wines that 
are turned, being separated from their own lees 
that are vitiated, and poured over the lees of 
sound wine, will keep. But some having lighted 
torches, or having made iron red ltot, extinguish 

them 

» K*. affn and more froth to arise. 


them in the must, and they do not permit the 
wine to turn sour. Some also, tlirowing the 
parched fruit of cedar and parched acorns* into 
tlic wine, render it durable. Some, having burnt 
the stone denominated porinos \ apply it to tl»c 
wine. Others, having pounded and mixed live 
ashes from burnt shoots of the v ine and fennel 
seed, mix them with tlic wine. Some also pour 
the wines that are turned into vessels that arc 
recently pitched, and they remove them into 
another building; for, if indeed they have been 
hurt by heat, they lay them in cool places; but if 
by wet and cold, they remove them into warm 
and dry places. Others, having burnt the seed, 
or some of the substance of the oak, throw the 
ashes into the wine; and *Oine, mixing milk 
and honey, pour them into the must. Some also, 
having burnt and well pounded oyster shells, 
throw them into live wine; oila-rs, having burnt 
the kernels of tlic olives, extinguish them with 
well-flavoured old defruium, and afterwards 
pounding them they pour them into tltc wine. 
We shall make wine durable by applying the 
roots of tlic vine to the must. Potters day also, 
vol. r. o thrown 

' K*ufc«, «rd» of thr oal» ctlWd f tad rUmr. 

* Theophrastus mp this »«o« «** Lie l'antn marble ia 
colour and deniity, Lb. de LrpiJih M. 
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thrown in after ihe wines have fermented, fines 
them, bearing alouc with it what is turbid down 
to the lees, and the more so if it is lurched; and 
it makes the wine liavc a good flavour, lor it Is 
sweet: and k the animals that teed on it in tile 
winter live by it Ihsalied oil, with sapa jioured 
in, makes die u ines tnorc durable, and those that 
are weak more powerful. Black and white hel¬ 
lebore, moderately applied, fines wine, and it 
makes it durable, and it is of utility to them that 
use it. Black vetches moderately parched, and 
ground, and mixed, render wine lasting and 
diuretic, hupu mixed with wine makes it dura¬ 
ble. Wax mixed at the pitching makes wine 
have a harsher taste. Linseed mixed with sapn 
or must makes tlic wine durable. The flour ol 
the white vetch preserves wine. Brutian* pitch, 
that is, what is found at tlie bottom of jars 
pounded and sifted into the wine, makes it duru 
ble. Basin of the pine, and particularly that o 

tin 




b It i**uppo*ed that serpent* W on it. Virgil mention 
n chalk of this kind. 


Crtla 


rt nigrit txaa cktlydru 


Georg, ii. 21*. 


* The Brutii inhabited that part of Italy now called Cab 
bria, near Kegio. 





tiic terdnnthus, preserves wine. Sdssile' alum 
makes wine astringent and durable, and it stops 
it when it U turning acid. 


XIII.- AX ADMIRABLE PREPARATION*, MAKING 

WINES DLKAKl.t, CALLED FAX'AC.V.A. 

Have these specifics in readiness: two ounces 
of aloes, two ounces of frankincense, two ounces 
of Minomum, three ounces of uicliiot, one ounce 
of cassia, two ounces of spikenard, three ounces 
of the Indian leaf*, two ounces of myrrh; having 
tied ail these in a linen doth, put one spoonful 
in each eask after U»e wine is poured into it, and 
after it lut* done uorkiug, and move it with Ukj 
loot of a reed during three days. Some indeed 
medicate their wines in this manner: tliey put 
in three scruples' of crocus (for this makes the 

wine 

* Tbi* mu ike alum of the ancient*. li t* formed by tha 
evaporation of water (bal b»* pasted o»ct bed* of alum. 
Matth. r. 133. 

• Semetima called m*Lh*tkrwm. Tbe OlNfa dbtin- 
guuhed il by the name of fM-. Maith. i. 1 1. 

1 Tbe Greek* called a scruple because itwaij'rofan 
ounce, a* the word, literally taken, w of tbe Greek alphabet. 
Tbe Roman* seem to have copied tbe idea with much fidelity 
in the term which they u*c to ctptm tbe suae thing. 

Q 



wine of a good colour), four scruples of male 
frankincense sifted (this makes the wine rather 
harsh), one pill of the Indian leaf (for it gives it a 
good flavour); mixing each of these a lien pounded 
and sifted, and having sifted them a second time, 
they put three spoonfuls in each amphora, w hen the 
wine no longer ferments, hut is without motion : 
and observe this particularly in respect of all 
wines, that you ore to medicate them when they 
arc still*. But others medicate their vines thus: 
they pound and sift equal quantities of all these, 
and pour them into the wine: cardatnomum, Illy¬ 
rian iris, cassia, spikenard, melilot, xylobalsa- 
mun>\ Alcxnndrian rush, costiw, Celtic nard. 
Some indeed, boiling must and reducing it to n 
third part, mix it with the w ine; some also throw 
in gypsum. 

XIV.— AK EFFICACIOUS IXSCRIPTIOV, THAT 
THE WINE MAT XOT TURK 

The w ine cannot possibly turn, if you inscribe 
on the vessel or on the casks these pious words: 
“ Taste 1 , and see tliat Jehovah is good f and you 

will 

l i.e. whea they are not fermenting. 

» See Matth. i. IS. 

1 Thu seems to be translated from these words: 
rm? 3"C sen cm 
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will do right if you inscribe tlds on an apple, and 
lav it in the wine. 

XV.— INDICATION' AN-n PREVIOUS TOKENS OF 
W.NE. THAT TURN, AND Of ROCB AT ARE 
PURABLE. 

You arc gently to remove the nine that ha* 
been poured into the cask, into another vessel, 
after some time, and you arc to leave the lees ,u 
thecask, and you arc to stop it carefully. \ ou 
arc then frequently to examine by smelling, whe¬ 
ther the led arc at all turned, or small the** are 
produced, or any thing of this kmd. for Un^y arc 
indications that the wine will he infected; hut d 
nothing of tlie kind happens, entcrta.n good 
hopes of the wine. Some indeed, having a reed 
straightway perforated, let it down to the Ices at 
the Imttotn, and stopping the upper end of the 
reed with tlic middle linger, and after some time 
removing it, they by mean, of smelling attract tlx* 
savour from the lees at tl>e bottom; they then, by 
means of sucking, draw up some par. of the lees, 
and they judge- according to the quality of .lie 

Q 3 ,ce ». 

» : Htrtmlly, 

« Have confidence in. a ibe Greek expression. 

■ Conjecture, in the Greek. 


lees, of the future quality of the wine. Some 
also having heated a little of the wine, aud laving 
afterwards cooled it, taste it, and they believe 
that, u it is found in taste, so will the rest of 
tJ»e wine be. But it is necessary that the experi¬ 
ment in tasting be made from liie middle of the 
vessel. Others form their judgment from tlic 
covers of the vessels; for the cask being unco¬ 
vered, they taste the moisture on live imidc of 
the co\crs, and they judge Uiat the wine will be 
of the same quality; for when the taste iudecd 
i» of a good vinous flavour, it is a sign that the 
wine is very good ; but when it is watery, it is 
not to be depended on. Soroe likewise muke 
a proof from the taste of the wine ; for if it is of 
a rough taste from the l»cginning, it is a sign of 
soundness; but if it is of H faint u-.tr, it j„ t, u iie 
tlic contrary. One moy also prove wine from 
the head* dial lies and swiuw on it. if the head 
is of a purple colour, spreads w ide, and is mel¬ 
low, the wine i* die sounder; but if the bead is 
glutinous, it is not good; and a head that is of 
u black or yellow colour, is an evident sign that 
die wine liu» no strength; but when it is white, 

it 

• Thu in I hr Greek is shat u. flower, or the ferment¬ 

ing «,U«»nce. which ideate* that the wine is advancing 
towards maturity. It was, by the Romans called** raw. 



it is sound; ami a head diat resembles a spider s 
web, is a previous sigutbat it will soon turn sour. 
Again, if you see a serpent entwined around die 
vine at the time of the vintage, you ure toex|«ct 
that the wine will turn acid; but if the must is 
thick and glutinous, and you iuay prove this by 
touching it when tl* wine is trodden or put into 
tin? cask, the wine will be die sounder; but if it 
is thin and without strength, it will ,000 turn. 
The wines also dial arc rough in the must are die 
more durable, and toward die last they are bcltor- 
iWvoured; but die wines tluit are sweet aud 
delicate at first, are of diort duration: and the 
vessel dial holds wine dut is turning, seems to 
feci warm Uj die touch; hut die vessel dial cou- 
tiiius durable wine U cold. If the sue indeed 
seems to taste warui in the spring, it w ill soon turn; 
but if it is cool, it will be durable. If die cover 
of the cask is found aluoys dry, it indicates the 
wine to l* very sound; but if moist, it is a sign 
of turning. If die wine lias the savour of slurp 
mulsuin, conclude dut die cask b die cause of 
it, and it is dicu proper to remove it into another 
cask. Some thus prow whether wine is sound: 
having immersed their hands in da* wine. Uiey 
judge from the smell when they are dry, for die 
smell of die wine that is turned, seems to be more 

Q 4 acid 
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acid. Some pour the wine into a vessel with a 
narrow mouth, and having stopped it very close, 
they set it in water during three days, and they 
then take it up and prove it. Some pour the 
wine into sand, and having percolated it, if it 
does not change, they judge it to be quite proof. 
W ines indeed usually turn at the solstices, and 
when the vine begins to bud ; it is therefore neces¬ 
sary to prove them at those periods. Others prove 
wine thus: having made thin plates of lend, or of 
tin, or of brass, of tlic length and breadth of three 
lingers breadth, observing that they an- very clean, 
they stick them to the cover of the cask with wax, 
and they lay the cover* on, and after forty days 
they open the casks; and if they find the Wines 
have a head, and tl>cy smell sweet and grateful, 
and all the plates clean, tl»cy conclude that the 
wine is sound; but if it is going to turn, you will 
find the plate of lead become white, and having 
flakes of the appearance of ceruse: if it is the tin, 
and the wine is going to turn, you will find a kind 
of sweat on the tin, that is black and of an acid 
taste; and if it is tlie plate of brass, and the wine 
is sound, you w ill find it clean and splendid as it 
was when set on; but if Use wine is going to turn, 
you will find the plate of an unsavoury smell, 
and having bubbles on it. Some mix barley- 

meal 
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meal 0 with it, and taste it when it has stood some 
time. Some throw parsley-seed, and bran', and 
laurel leaves and shoots of the black vine, into 
tlie wine when boiling and extremely hot; and 
when it is cold, tliey taste it, and they prove it in . 
this manner. 

XVr now ONE MAT CCRE WINE BLOINNIXO 

TO Tt’M SOUR. 

II AVISO filled a new pot with good water, and 
having carefully stopped it, let it down into the 
cask, then stop the cask, giving it a little vent, 
and after three days you will find the nine quite 
sound, but the water of a bad smell; do this 
until the wine is perfectly sound. But some pour 
a fiftieth part of goats milk into the wine, and 
cover it during five days; and they afterwards 
pour out the wine into another vessel, and cover 
it during ten days, and the wine does not turn. 

XVII.— THAT WINE CARRIED OVER SEA MAT 
BE DURABLE. 

Having percolated amurca through a doth, 
and having boiled it to half its quantity, pour it 

with 


* Bran of barley, in tbe Creek. 
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with some Auic hoDOy bito* the jar, before the 
wine b poured in; for it keeps thus a very long 

time. 


XVIII.—HOW YOU ARK TO UtVACr.Tllt VINKS, 
THAT TIIF.T MAT PRODICE RWEET WIVE. 

Some render the wine sweet in Bithynia in 
this manner: they twist a fruit-benring shoot 
thirty days before the vintage, and thoy take off 
all the ltavc S that tbe sun may dry up ull the 
moisture, mul Umt it may make all the wine 
sweet, o& »e tlo alion w« boil it; but they twia* 
the shoots for this reason, that tiny may keep 
the grapes from Uic moisture and nourishment of 
the vine, and that Uicy may by no means rcecivo 
any moisture from it Some also, after they 
have freed' tbe bunches from the leave*, mid 
alien the leaves begiu to be wrinkled, gathering 
them successively, expose tliem to the mjd, until 
they nre all thoroughly* dried; and taking them 
afterwards to be insulated in the same manner, 
they remove tliem into the press, and they let 
them remain the test of the day and all the fol¬ 
lowing 

* T» live twuom of th* pr. in ike Greek. , 

’ ±l/ ' I>«nuo«nd, in tLc Greek. 

* i. t. Utoiiw at the 
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lowing night, and they tread them early in the 
morning. 

XIX. — HOW WE ARE TO MAKE SWEET WISE 
FROM MIST. 

I f yon wish to make the wine tlwt is pressed' 
sweet, utter pouring the must into the casks, 
suffer the caeks to be without their covers dircc 
days, and then lay on die cover*, not aJtngciimr 
clow on the edges of the casks, but a little sus¬ 
pended. some slicks or reeds being laid to sup* 
jiort them ; but after the fifth day it is proper to 
luy the cover on dose, l«ing smeared with ashes 
mixed with water, small vuil-holcs having been 
left; and alter the seventh day you are likewise ro 
Mop die vent-hole* ; but if you wish your nine to 
be sweeter, let your cask* remain uncovered 
during five day*, ami after the fifth day lay the 
covers on. as it has been already incntioucd. 

XX.—to make wri.L-riAvocitr.n and sweet 

* 1VE. ^ 

Having gathered a few ripe myrtle lierrie*. 
dry and pound them, and tlirow them into" tlie 

chmnix, 

• Trodden. 

• E> r* mC.. rito A« n\ wkkb «a» »n eastern measure, 
equal to ike Greek x .-4, = 5J r int»+0.S4v «ol. inch**. 
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chcenix, and suffer them to remain during ten 
days, and then open and use them. You will 
also have well-flavoured wine, if you macerate 
fruit’ in water, and take it out, and pour the 
water into the wine; and the fruit will be fit* to 
«**. (Enanthe al>o, especially from tiie arbus- 
tive vines, taken ami applied in the blowing 
season, makes wine well-flavoured; and the cask 
fumigated with wax affords a good savour. We 
shall likewise make wine of a better flavour by 
rubbing the edges of die cask with leaves of die 
pine and of the cypress, and by stirring the 
must B„t if y„ u «bh lbc winc to huvc lhe 

flavour of suftumigation, cither of fruit, or of 
any thing else, put in one of the forc-mentioncd 
ingredients before you pour in the wine, and 
having tied it, let it remain as long a. it is sound 
and -U smell is not changed; then remove it, and 
pour m the wmc, and having stopped it, then use 
U. 1 hese dungs likewise produce a good flavour: 
Hl.ro«om,m, bitter almonds potters clav, the 
leaves of asarum*, the roots of aspalatlms, the 
flowers of asparagus the saw-dust of cedar, the 
flour of fenugreek. It b necessary to suspend 


’ ' 11,c ° r, s ,nal raentior* Asiatic fruit. 

* Pirti»ii;it, in the Greek. 

* In Spanish cwcbacara, MattiT. i. 0. 
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some of these in small baskets, and some tied in 
cloths, liigh in the vessel containing the wine, so 
that they may not touch it; and when they have 
imputed tlieir flavour, they arc all to be taken 
away, before they are corrupted and changed. 


XXI.—TO MAKE WHITE WINE BLACK, AND 
BLACK WIVE WHITE. 

Mix eight drams of* drossy salt with ten 
cotylic of black wine. The serum of milk poured 
into wine has the same effect: and if any one 
pours the oslics of sprays of tltc white vine, when 
burnt, into a vessel, and having stirred them, lets 
them remain in tlic vessel during forty days, the 
wine will be white; and the white wine will 
be black, when ashes of the sprays of the black 
vine arc poured in. 

XXII.— to fixe vibe. 

Pock the whites of three eggs* into a vessel, 
and stir them until they froth, and throw in some 

white 

t A\t{ {•»•{». 

■ Maimonides says that ike nitare of eggs U such, that 
when poured into thing* that are turbid, they fine them, 
and tc pa rate the grow from the subtile part*. ScitM'/*. 

c. xx. s. 2. 


white salt, and u proportionable quantity of wine, 
and work it until it is very white; then till the 
vessel with the wine, and do this to every jar, and 
set it by. 

XXIII. —TO MAKE WISE STRONG FOR MIXING 

W ITH WATER, SO THAT A LITTLE OF IT, WHTX 

TAKEN, MAY Ut SUFFICIENT FOR MANY PER¬ 
SONS. 

Grate tl* dry roots of althaea* into the wine, 
and when you have stirred it, use it 

XXIV’ — TO MAKE NEW VIVI APPEAR (AO. 

Having mixed a cyathus* of bitter wknonda, of 
absinthium, of die leaves of tlic fructiferous piuc^ 
after tliey have been dried and |K>undcd, lo on 
amphora, you will make wines seem old, and you 
will make them durable. You will also make 
wines seem old if you take two jars, that have 
been filled with old wine, and break off their 
handles and edj»cs, and else extremities of their 
bottoms (which do not partake of the savour of 

the 

* Matlh. iii. 14 t>. 

* Ti»c Attic * j'.+OJifi solid inches o ( an Eng¬ 
lish pint, wine measure. 




the wine), and throw them away; and having 
pounded and sifted the'other part, if necessary, 
will) the old lees of the wine, throw in half a 
nindiua' into «ui amphora, and stir U»e wine, and 
having stopped 4 it, let it remain fifteen days, 
then open and use it, and you will tliink the wine 
ten years old: and when die wine is consumed, 
pour the lees into a fresh pot, aud having stopped, 
and burnt and sifted the®, u<e them again in the 
same manner; for the use of these will be snf- 
ficicnt, instead of all the fore-mentioned aromatic 
ingredients. But some make wines seem old in 
this manner: having pounded ami tied one 
ounce of melilot, three ounce* of glychirma*, 
the same quantity of critic nard, two ounces of 
hepatic aloes. they throw them into the wine, and 
they then use it. 

XXV.—THAT WISE WAV HAVE NO YEAST. 

Besprinkle dried oenanthc over tl»c wine, or 
mix Hour of oiobuv with tlw wine; and when the 

flower 

« Th«* Roman raodiu* »a» a ntrawrr for tiling*, M on* 
peek + 7-68 inebet, in Englnfa com mcmaore. 

4 Having no«r*d it all round, io tbe Cm*. 

• Liquorice, or ite swert 


iwt 
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flower' and the meal have subsided, pour the 
wine into another vessel. 

XXVI. —TO AMEND THE WATERY TASTE OF 

WINE. 

You are to pour in four cotyl® of garum‘ and 

the leaves of the pomegranate, and they will 
remedy the watery taste. And you will cure the 
unpleasant savour thus: you arc to pul into the 
cask rich lighted torches ; but some having stopped 
u vessel containing water, lay it in the cask, and 
after the third day the wine will be fine, but the 
water will have a laid smell. Some likewise put 
in burnt shells : some let down hot barley bread 
in a basket; otlicrs throw in the seed and leaves 
of parsley; otlicrs mix the whey of new-made 
cheese with it; otlicrs apply the* willow-tree, and 
remove every tiling that is faulty in the w ine. 

XXVII. 1 

f i. e. the crnar.the. 

« ll mad* from the 6U. called by Ihc Greek* itt 

entrail* being macerated and dtwoked in i*h. It wa« after¬ 
ward* made from the 6tb called ic amber. Pliny, lib. *tx». 

cap. 7. 

* The Greek sxj\, the wood of the willow. 


.* 



XXVII. -TO CORE WINKHURT BY ANY NOXIOUS 

ANIMAL. 

Hot bread, or an iron ring thrown in, takes 
away the poison. 

XXVIIi.—TO STOP THE FERMENTATION OF 

WINES THAT ARE FECULENT AND TURBID. 

Some pouracotylu ofamurca, boiled to a third 
part of its quantity, into every vtctrctcJ, and 
the fermentation is speedily stopped. 

XXIX.—TO MAKE WINE APPEAR TU K III D. 

Having expressed the juice of radishes, pour 
it into the wine. 

XXX.—THAT A PERSON DRIN KINO WINE MAY 
NOT SMELL OP IT. 

Chew some Iris* Troglodite*. 

• The AtticpvrfvnK, - lOgallom Spin*. 19-6*6 ml.hcb. 

* Supposed lo be the African Iris, which Pliny sap was 
scry large, and of the most bitter taste, lib. »»i. 

R 
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XXXI.-THAT A PERSON DRINKING MUCH 

WISE MAT NOT BE INEBRIATED. 

Having roaMed the lights of a goat, eat them, 
or, when fasting, eat five or seven bitter almonds, 
or cat raw cabbage, and you will not be inebriated. 
A person that drinks f j kew ite will not be in liquor, 

if he is crowned with chamapity *'; or if, in drink¬ 
ing the lir>« cup, lie repeats this verse of Iloiner: 

- - Time* thuadrr'd Jopitar from Id-*, Height.." 

XXXII.— HOW ANT ONE WIU ABSTAIN THOM 
HAVING TOO GREAT A DESIRE FOB WINE. 

Coli.ect tlie moisture tlsat runs from the 
shoot** uftcr they ore cut. and give it the person 
in liquor in his eups. unknown to him, and lit 
will abstain from having too great a desire for 
wine. 

XXXIII.-TO MARI. PERSONS IX 1 IQI OK SOBER. 

Vinegar copiously drunk, and radishes eaten, 
and pastry’ made with honey, and sweet* cakes, 

make 

1 Sometimes cal>d Aigt- Martb. iii. 157. 

" !l«, O. ». 170. 

" Plutarrh fay* ihr fane thing, Symp. iii. ?• 

• Thw **crc calHd by I Hr Roman* plattnf*. 
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make persora it, liquor sober; and »© do disqui¬ 
sitions and relations ou the subject of old stories, 
und chaplets' of various flowers set on the per¬ 
son’s head. 

XXXI\ XOT ON LV WINE, BUT OTIll It THINGS, 

MAKE THE KUOIII THAT HU INK THEM IN¬ 
EBRIATED. 

Wivf. indeed is the first of the things that are 
drunk which makes person* inebriated; secondly, 
water, although it may scon a paradox; thirdly, 
drink 1 made from wheat and barley, which the 
barbarians mostly use; fourthly, drink made from 
rye and oats; and what is made from millet and 
panic intoxicates. Old men, ami all that ore of 
a cold habit, are easily intoxicated; but women 
•re less liuble to intoxication than nicn on ac¬ 
count of their constitution, yet they get in liquor 
by the act of drinking. 

R 2 XXXV. 

9 Galen nja thp tarn? thin*, |,b. ii. c. C. 

1 Called rrrmor l,r«.Wfmt mad rrmuia, an ! by the Curls 
>/«*". used in Gaul, S^in, and BHiam. and in Egypt; 
Pliny, lib. xi*. wr. olt. Herodotus « r , fhe Fjy pimns 
uv>d nine made from barley, L n. Dio**,ride* r.lU thin 
liquor rn^ti, lib. ii. e. IIO. 


XX XV.—HOW VIVE IS MADE WITHOUT CRAPES. 


T ii f. fresh fruit of the myrtle and of the cherry 
ground and pressed makes wine. Pomegranate* 
likewise cleanly pressed, the pips in the middle 
being taken away, make wine. Some also make 
wine from green figs in this manner: they lay figs 
in a wine-jar till it is half full; they then fill 
the vessel with clean w ater, and they often taste 
it; and when the flavour is vinous, they lay it up 
for use. 

XXXVI.—AX INFALLIBLE PREPARATION OX 

WINE THAT PRESERVES HEALTH TO OI.IVAOF.. 

Four drums of tl»c best iris « tryblium' of 
fennel-seed, die same quantity of flour, one drum 
of pepper, two drains of myrrh trogloditcs', one 
drain of half a dram of mcoif; having 

pounded 

• T{tC>.M* was a *«iel made in the form of a dish. It if 
possible il contained sow inferior qoantily three limes. 

' What called by this name by Dtoscondcs is now sup¬ 
ped to be the Diosc Kb. i. 77. 

• The Creek, IjUd, and Italoo name of thit plant is the 
same ; Mutth iii. 53. 

■ It now under the name of 


; Mattfe. i. 3. 
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pounded these, pour over them a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of well-flavoured white wine, and mix them; 
and having reduced them into a mass, tie them in 
a thick cloth, and lay them in a vessel, and pour 
some very good wine over them; and having 
stopped it, after four days ojien it, and drink a 
cup fasting. If a person uses this always, Itc 
remains in good health. But it t* better if they 
are put into must. 

XXXVII.— COXCERXIXO EERCOLATINO WINES. 

La r the strainer’ in sliccr brine, or in sea¬ 
water mixed with river-wutcr, during two days, 
and afterward wash it thoroughly with wine; 
and indeed, when you want it, press it; then rub 
the edges of the strainer w ith almonds, or w itli 
pounded nuts*. But some mix with the wines 
that are percolutcd anise, or they apply to them 
a lighted torch, or gypsum, or sapa. or honey, 
or the Ices of good w inc, or the meal of orobus. 

* The part through nh.ch the bqaor »a» prrcoUW. pro¬ 
bably. 

• K•*»*, walnut*. 
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book VIII 


HTFOTHESra. 

T, " M arc ,K " *“*. •*«« .he Eighth or the 
»elec. Prrerpi, „r Afiieuliwe, and contaiwng the difeivM 
preparations of a.ne, and of other h.uon-, and the .uferio, 
pieparutioM of all kinJ. of tioe-ar. 


I.-PRiPAHATION OF SALLTARV WINES. 

FilK mean* of preserving and paring 

U,r * V W,nC * U ‘ al cure ^ffiTcnt diseases, which 
many of the ancients recommend from expe¬ 
rience. The preparation of them has nothing of 
the nauseous property- of physic, hut it is very 
"ituple, OS from roses, or from anetht.m, or from 
absinthitim, or from pulegium, and from things 
of fins kind. Hut it is necessary to pound each 
of the lore-mentioned sorts, and to tic them in a 
rlotl., and to put then, into die wine, in die way 
hereafter recommended. 

II. 

* K,. rr^* acre !i«po» uhich «re 

.irunk before meals. 



II. —RBODITE*. 

Having lied together a due proportion of dry 
mountain roses, and anisum, crocus, and honey, 
pul them into wine. This wine is good for com¬ 
plaints in the stomach, and in pleuritic cases. 

lit—ANETMTIS. 

Tiif. seed of anethuen is to be put into a cloth, 
and then to remain in wine; and this wine is so¬ 
porific, it is diuretic, and it promotes digestiou. 


IV.— ASISITIS. 

The sccd r of anisum put into the wine stops 
the difficulty of making water, and it is of utility 
to the bowels. 


V.—AP1TES. 


Wine having pears put into it astringes' the 


Wily. 


a 4 


VI. 


r The seed « here. sod in m») olher part, of this colfcc- 
tlOQ. C4lW 

• ; h«rr.Uv, “ c*u«^ tt»* belly to mi." 

her. ..gmSo the belly. relatW. to «be intend diwb.rpr, - 
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VI.-ASAKITFS. 

I hi* wine is diuretic; it strengthens persons 
that are dropsical, that have the jaundice, diseases 
uf the liver, the sciatica, and that ltave a tertian 

ague; 

Hippocrates use* it. Jim \% mrj by Cvliut, in the umt 
*""• The word .rwr- in this place «»unn a meaning which 
the second nod fourth, and other conjugation. in Ambic 
rxprFM. The Hebrew grammarian. give dim the appellatjoni 
of k.pM and 4op4af. Although the Greek. .nd Roman. had 
no regular modification to convey ( h» carnal mow, it it very 
often undrntood in their verU. The verb. w and ystw 
hare (hit tente and a change of form. The Latin words ciiv, 
erdfo ; cado, codo-, ito, itttwo, with many other*, convey 
thit meaning. The word nmt hat it in the following pauage: 
Quid dxoM, ja.to fwi ini nr commas ana 
I Mirant or, cwmol—pt rail me Jr area*/ 

Vhg. Georg, i. 105. 

The Sparmh language, which La* referred much of the con¬ 
struction and spirit of the Latin, and which hat received a 
supply of many Arabic words, ofow make, urn of .hi. oriental 
mode of expression in its verbs; as. aktmor, ecorinar, 9 uc- 
rtliar, ayrttwrane, Mxgor, tnojor, coleotar, Lmpiar, dolor, 
and in many and many more. Othci examples of this kind 
might be adduced from (he Imng languages of Eutope; and 
the English verbs afford seme instances of ibis eastern mode 
of expression. To toy, to came to U ; to frit, to cause to JaU t 
to rain, to hie to nt, to »u i to sac kit, to nek. To lean, 
and other verbs, use it without change of form. 
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ague; and it cures diseases, the indication of 
which is a rigor*. 

VIL—GLECHOMITEt, 

It is proper to boil the pulegium in wine till 
a third part is left. This wine is salutary against 

the poison of serpents*, and it is useful against 
the winters cold. 

VIII. —DAMXITES. 

This wine is very warm; it is diuretic, it is 
useful in coughs, in diseases of the thorax, in 
paint* in the intestines : and it is of service to 
persons in years, and it is proper against the 
poison of serpents, and against tlic car-achc; and 
it is of use to women in the hysterics. 

IX. —If A RATH BITES . 4 

This wine promotes an appetite, strengthen* 
the stomach, and it is diuretic. 

X. 

* i. e. chillincm. 

* Venomous animal* of lb* creeping class in conformity to 
the etymology of the word in ike Greek and Roman languages, 

* *rP*- 

4 Fennel wine. 
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X. — COXYZITES. 

d j"'?™ “ ^ f ° r PerS ° D5 ■" «■» JM- 

Ct> and ,n complaints ofa* . ^ I(J „ ■ 

of w affiios, the bile of *r |ieillt . 

XI.-Oil PU ACITfcS. 

This U good f„ r Illc MOIllach . 

«r izt of " ,c iui “° y> ' "* " muw *>' 

u)Jic, und for pestdcntid diseases. 

XII— rCTBOtRLlKITCS. 

T, ‘" Winc ' ,rc "ClKa, „* c 

crucu,"',,., wl d cxrilmg 1 . 2 

retie* and very sopori/ic. 

XIII. 

• A numbnr*. or A-firfra. Miag Botion . 

’• irmors in mme ca*c* , n ,1— j „ 

■ .h. >*». pr ‘ r ""° f *''*'« \ 

-£ 1 . 7 - 7 .:- rs_-.r— - i 



XIII.—PEC A KITE*. 


This wine U warm and an alexipliftrinit' for 
deleterious medicaments, and for poisonous rep¬ 
tiles. 

XIV.—uutm. 

• ~ im mm . 

This wine (the fenugreek bring pounded and 

put into tl« w ine) is particularly adapted to com¬ 
plaints of llic liver. 

XV. — HYSSOfITES. 

This wine purges the tlmrax’; being warm, it 
promotes digestion, and it mollifies the al.domiin.1 
viscera. 

XVI. —SUBMITS* 


Throw the pounded seed of parsley into the 
w ine, and it becomes diuretic, und excites an ap¬ 
petite ; and it U of service in nervous and i»>|*o- 


chondrim wl discuses. 


XVII. 


* What rrpeb pobnn by forcing it through the pore*. 

» The b« »*t, which m di«i<k«J into aateror, poHriior. »nd 
Intrrnl. 


XVII.—WISE FROM APPLES. 


Lay some very well-flavoured quinces in jars, 
and pour wine on them; then having stopped 
tiicm, let them remain during three days, and on 
tl>c fourth day use them. 

XVIII.— PREPARATION OF CATHARTIC WISE. 

When the trenches are dug, pound the roots 
of black hellebore, and having cleared the roots 
of the vine, throw the pounded hellebore over 

them, and then adjust them. 

XIX.-WINE CALCULATED TO IMPROVE A 

WOMANS MILK, AND KEEPING HER FROM 
FALLING INTO ANY ILLNESS. 

Gather some thyme while it is in blossom; 
and having dried it, pound it; then throw four 
chcenices into a jar, pouring over it a propor¬ 
tionate' quantity of white wine, and stop the jar 
during forty days. 


XX. 



XX.—WISE *>R THE DT8ESTERV AND FlO* 
OF THE BELLT. 

Take thirty pomegranates before they are ripe, 
and bruise them; then lay them in a jar, an 
pour three chooi' of rough black wine over them, 

uuil use them after thirty day*. 


XXI —COXCERSINO ABS1XTHITES. 

Pound eight ilnun« of absinthium, and parti¬ 
cularly of the Pontic", anil having tied it in a 
cloth, that is not of too dense a texture, lay it in 
a jar'. Some indeed lay in half of the absin¬ 
thium, and many mix cassia with it When there¬ 
fore you lay the cloth in the jar, pour in the must 
till you fill it, affording it one vent-hole, that it 
may not ferment to too great a degree. Prepare 
as many jars as you wish in the same manner; 

and use die absinthites for diseases of the hypo¬ 
chondria 

• Th« Auk x-i •« 6 «■** "*• 

but Utils from the Roman nmgm^ 

• This absinthium is mentioned by Cato, dix- »<*J by ' ege 
liu*, ill. 28, 7- 

• In an amphora, in the Greek. 



chondria nnd of the liter, and for crudities', and 
for pains in the stomach. It also throws out 
noxious animals bred in the intestines. 


XXII. —THE MARISC OF AMINEA.V WINE. 

Some indeed pourinty wines of Aminean flavour 
into a vessel which had Italian wine, bury it in 
a place under the open air; and some throw in 
a few bitter almonds, and a little 0 f the Indian 
leaf, and a little defrutum: and others put into 
*evcn amphora* rwo drams of hepatic aloes and 
ot cyperus\ or of other aloe*, three drams of 
amomum* four drams of coatus, four drams of 
the Indian leaf, nine dram, of melilot. two drams 
of Indian nard, three drams of cinnamon wood. 
.Some also add four drams of each of these, of 
myrrh, ca»,ia. cro. im. Some use the sw eet-scented 
calamus instead of myrrh 

XXIIF. 






' 7110 IWb ‘- :i <»* 

’ ***• ; ia •'»«> P>“«* «h.» namp. 

r,ak " *>* **•* -- a r ort) dmilcm /«,A 

,a/rm o6,,M "- •*»* xH, majort a a i.» 

.on,MdifMtM'mm**,*. lib. «. Mwbioli, p. 5J. 
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XXIII.—PREPARATION* OF THASIAX' WINE. 

We insolate the grapes when ripe, laving the 
bunches in pairs during five days, and on the 
sixth day at noon we take them up warm, and 
immerse them in must and item-water boiled to 
half its quantity; and we take them up and lay 
them in the press; then having trodden them the 
following night and day, «c pour the liquor into 
vessels; and when it lias fermented nnd is fined, 
we pour a twenty-fifth part of flaps into it; and 
after the vernal equinox «c rack it into propor- 
donate vessels. 

XXIV.—PREPAXATIOX Or COAX WIN*. 

Some indeed boil three parts of must and one 
of sea-water into a third of the quantity; but 
others mix with two measures of white wine one 
cotyla of salt, three cotyl* of sapa, one cotyla 
of must, one cotyla of flour of orobus, one hun¬ 
dred drams of mdilot, sixteen drams of Celtic 
nard. 

XXV. 

* Film' mention* ibis wine, lib Wv. 7- 



XXV. —CONCERNING CEVOUBir. 


Put some Attic honey into an earthen pot, 
and set it on hot ashes, that* it may be clarified; 
and after the honey has been warmed, pour four 
sextarii of wine to a sextan us of honey, and then 
pour the amotncli into vessels that arc well 
pitched; and having pounded twelve scruples of 
dry costus, and having tied it in a cloth, suspend 
it in the cenomcli; and having stopped, set it in 
u room up-stairs. But some having pounded 
twelve scruples of the Indian leaf, mix it with 
the omomeli, and they find it good beyond ex¬ 
pectation after fifteen days; and when it is old, 
it is incomparable. Others indeed make a*no- 
mcli thus: they mix six scruples of myrrh, twelve 
scruples of cassia, two scruples of costus, four 
scruples of nard, four scruples of pepper, with 
twenty-four sextarii of Attic honey; and they set 
it in the sun at the rising of the dog-star during 
forty days. Some call this nectar. 


XXVI.—TENON ELI FROM MUST. 

Lf.t the must stand until it has subsided to a 
certain degree, and mix one sextarius of Attic 

honey 

• “ That froth may ariar.- in tfe Gr~k. 
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honey with ten sextarii of must; and having 
poured it into die jar, and having secured it with 
gypsum, aet it in the shade. But it is proper to 
know that tlie amomeli from must is flatulent 
und improper for tlie stomach, but it is good lor 
the bowels. 

XXVII.— pnrrAtATios or htdbomf.x.. 

Having cut thirty-two of tlie licst apples 
small with u reel, and having taken out the 
pips put them into eight sextarii of tlie be>t 
honey ; and having suffered them to remain eight 
months, mix with them twelve sextarii of rain 
water, that has lieen kept a considerable time, 
and insoUte them under the lieat of tlie Dog-star, 
keeping out the rain and dew. Olliers acting 
more judiciously, prepare hydromel thus: having 
pounded the best apples that arc come to matu¬ 
rity, and having expressed four sextarii of the 
juice, and having mixed eight sextain of the 
best honey, that lu»« been skimmed, mid twelve 
sextarii of rain water, and haring inflated and 
sufficiently boiled* it, they use it. But some boil 

it 

' When the ingredient. are unileJ. 1 we thr singular 
number. 

V0U I. 4 
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it in a double' pot, so that it may seethe more from 
the heat of the water, and not immediately from 
the fire, as it is the custom in Spain.* 


XXVIII. — AVOTilF.lt PREPARATION OF HY¬ 
DRO MEL. 

Take some stale* rain water, or what has been 
boiled away to u third part, mix with it a suf¬ 
ficient quantity of honey, and having poured it 
into a vessel, set it in the shade during ten days, 
leaving a hole for vent, and so use it; but if it 
were old, it would be better. Empirics also use 
this in diseases," knowing that it is compounded 
of water ami honey only. Others indeed mix 
snow only with honey; and having well wrought 

it, 


* a,.*. xjJ,,.. i . r . in a MDaJI pot. placed in one (bat wa* 
more capacious, with water in it. This proers* n in modern 
time* railed balnnm man,. 

* The different reading, in tbi* place b»rc subjected thn 
passage to some ambiguity. 

* Cwm aqna pluuual pm/mcctc, ltm dulccdutrm 
aequirit. Plin. xiv, 17. 


** ... nuniiiin. tiyoromd, quoqot t. 

imbrt p*ro cum mtOt Irmpcrdalmr quondam, quod dartlur op 
pctcnldms vauagru, tdmlt Unocnlio/t polo. p|i n . xx\i.6. 
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it, they lay it by, and it is a mcdecinc used in 
raging fevers'; and they call it chiommeti.' 

XXIX.—HHODOM ELITES. 

Ha viN*o pounded soinc good roses (mountain 
roses, if they are to be procured) judiciously 1 
gathered, and having squeezed them in the press, 
and having poured two sextarii of the juice, mix 
a sextarius of honey wills it. Having skimmed 
the honey, pour it into the juice of the roses 
and having poured it into a vessel, mix* it well, 
and act it in a place that is dry. 

XXX.-KUAUTIOX or PARSLEY WINE. 

Twelve scruples of parsley seed (some put 
in sixteen scruple*), six scruples of the seed or 
of the green leaves of rue, one sextarius of 
skimmed honey, five sextarii of wine ; having 
mixed all these, set them by during fifteen days. 

s 2 XXXI. 

r Burning. 

• So called, became mixed with 

■ EC-nxifffo-, taken with tho*e part* of the petal* that 
were fixed in the eropalemewt. 

* A.»r^c. *m M '. The Greek expression implie* the. 
mixture war effected bjr brukljr monng the compaction up¬ 
ward. 
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XXXI. -PREPARATION' Of CONDITCM.* 

Let eight scruples of pepper uashed and 
dried, and carefully pounded, one sextarius of 
Attic honey, and four or fivesexturii of old white 
wine, be mixed. 


XXXII. — PREPARATION’ OF TIIE BEST SAPA. 4 

If you boil and skim eight sextatrii of the best 
must, and a hundred sextarii of the best wine, to 
a third part, you will make it excellent. 


XXXIII.— PREPARATION' OP DIFFERENT SORTS 
OF VINEGAR, AND HOW ONE HAY MAKE WINE 
INTO VINEGAR. 

Take and pound beet-root and lay it in the 
wine, and it will be vinegar in three hours. Hut 
if you wish to make' it change a second time, 
put some cabbage-root into it. 

XXXIV. 

• Win- impregnated with aromatic* and honey. 

4 The 4 -u.of the Greek*. 

• Anurenm »ignil»r* to bring the rompowtion from it* 
la*l sla.e ; if doc* not imply into iu 6r*t state, as the Latin 
word mtitmere in the translation doc*. The Latin and Kng- 
lish languages have not correspondent terms 10 express the 
idea. 



XXXIV.— VINEGAR MADE WITHOUT WISE. 


Pi!T some tender peaches in ajar, and having 
parched some barley, sprinkle it over them, and 
suffer it to putrify; then percolate and use it. 
You arc also to make vinegar without wine thus: 
lay some tender figs in a jar, and parched bar¬ 
ley, and tlic insides of citrons, and alii them 
often; and when they arc properly compounded, 
percolate and use it. You will make vinegar 
without wine thus: boil gypsum and sea-water; 
having then mixed it with river-water, when it 
has been percolated, use it. 


XXXV.— VINEGAR CALCULATED FOR DIGES¬ 
TION AND HEALTH. 

Put eight drams of squill and one sex lari us 
of vinegar in a vessel, and a due quantity of 
pepper, and of mint, and of cassia, and of 
ripe berries of the juniper, and uftcr sonic lime 
use it. 

XXXVI.— PREPARATION OF SW EET VINEGAR. 

Take ajar of very sharp vinegar, and having 
mixed with it an equal quantity of good must, 
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that has been trodden/ stop it with pitch, and 
having suffered it to lie thirty days, use it. But 
some make sweet vinegar thus: they boil one 
measure of must as it runs from the treading, 
with two measures of vinegar, until the third 
part bo boiled away. Others boil two measures 
of mast and a measure of vinegar, with three 
measures of river-water, previously boiled, until 
the third part of the whole be boiled away, and 
two thirds remain. 

XXXVII.—j*ar.FA ratios or sharp vinkcar. 

Dnv the grape kernels during two days, and 
lay them in must with u few sour grapes, and 
alter the seventh day use it; or throw in pyre- 
thru.n«, and it will be sour. You will also make 
it sour if you take a fourth or fifth part of the 
vinegar, and beat it over the fire, and udd it to 
the remainder, and set it in tin* sun during eight 
days. The stale roots of agrostis thrown in, and 
lined grapes, and the pounded leaves of the wild 

pear, 

' Thi» .weetrr than «hat cam* from the prew, b*r«u*e 
the broiicd gnpe-etcnei did out contribute to give it durp- 

« Fellitory of Spain. The 
to the fiery quality of the root of the plant. 



pear, and bramble roots, and milk whey, w*U 
make vinegar very 4 sharp and pleasant The 
hot cinders also of burnt oak, and a decoction 
of erebinthai,' and burning hot shdl* thrown in, 
make vinegar sliarp. 

XXXV11L— T*AT VINEGAR MAY KEEP SOUR. 

Having mixed beans with an acid citron, 
throw them into the vessel. 

XXXIX.— TO MAKE WPPB VINEGAR. 

Put some whole pepper in a cloth, ami having 
suspended it in Use vinegar eight days, use it 

XL-—PROOP OP VIMEOAR, WHETHER IT IS 
MIXED WITH WATEK. 

Throw some nitre into the vinegar ; and if it 
swells, as if boiling, conclude that it is diluted. 

XLI.- HOW TO MAKE A DOUBLE QUANTITY OP 

VINEGAR. 

Take a certain measure of vinegar, as for 
example, an Attic measure; add to it one Attic 

s 4 measure 
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measure of sea-water boiled to half its original 
quantity, and having mixed them, lay them by in 
a vessel. Some indeed having macerated and 
percolated barley, mix one Attic measure of the 
liquor with one Attic measure of vinegar, and 
they stir them together; and having thrown in 
a sufficient quantity of parched salt quite hot, 
they stop the vessel, and they sutler it to remain 
twenty days. Some also throw figs moistened 
and putrified on the trees into water, and per¬ 
mitting them to putrify together, they make 
vinegar. 


XLII.— TO M A K F SQL* ILL* VINEGAR. 

Poun into a jar thirty-six' sextarii of the l»est 
and sharpest vinegar, and take the inside of the* 

white 

* Thu hat the credit of having hern made by Pythagoras j 
■ml when hr began to make We of it, he «... fifty yemn old, 
■ml hi. life •» prolonged to a hundred and arm two year.; 
and ho i. „id never to have been availed by >11 health — 

Galen, op. I. iii. c. 2»p. 

1 I have used this tern in preference to the Greek 
because it U more known. The sexferUu was more eapa- 
ciou. than the 1.353 sol. inch. It was the sixth part 
of the Homan « -guu, as tbe^vu the sixth part of tU 
Attic x* B <- 

B The Greek says, of the ped of the white squill. 
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white squill cut into small pieces, and dried in 
the sun during thirty days; macerate it in the 
vinegar during twelve days; then take the vinegar 
and set it by, and use it when you wish; for 
squill vinegar will be no less useful than the squill 
wine. 


BOOK 



BOOK IX. 


HYPOTHESIS. 

These thing* sre contained in this Book, being the Ninth 
indeed concerning the «e»ect PrrCrpu of Agriculture, nud 
comp ruing every method concerning the pUnling nnd care 
of the olives, and the making of oil from immature olives ; 
nnd every other care and management in relation to the oil; 
and concerning the vnnou* mode* of preserving olive*. 

I.—COVCFEMXG OLIVES. 

They say that the olive was thus produced : 

all the earth being in tlic beginning covered with 
water, and when it first appeared at Athens, 
Minerva and Neptune being enamoured with 
the situation, contended to build a city with their 
name. Hut Jupiter, wishing to put an end to the 
contest between them, says, “ Whoever bestows 
the most useful gift on the city, let him have it." 
Neptune therefore supplied it with ports and 
naval" repositories; and Minerva raised an olive 
in the citadel, flourishing and fruitful; and being 
crowned with it, and by all admired, she obtained 

the 

■ Kupuc, with docks. 
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the victory, and they called the city Athens, after 
her name. Neptune thus being overcome, betook 
himself into his usual limits: from which circum¬ 
stance the arbitrators set a chaplet of the wild 
olive on the heads of those who overcome in diffi¬ 
cult contests. The inscribing of the word Athena 
on the leaf of the olive, and fixing the leaf on the 
head with a thread, has indeed been useful, and 
it has, as a charm, cured the head-ache. 


II.-CONCERNING THE PLANTING AND TIIF. CAUP. 

or OLIVES, AND THAT A DUE ATTENTION TO 
THESE IS Of THE GREATEST ADVANTAGE. 

The return arising from the olive-tree being 
very necessary (for no other produce can be thus 
preserved during a length of time), it is requisite 
that they who are employed in agriculture should 
bestow the greatest attention on the olive: for 
the produce from Uie olive has not only infal¬ 
lible and certain returns; but tin- fruit of the 
olive is also of the greatest utility to all tlso ails 
of life. The leaves of olives being turned, also 
unnouncc the summer solstice, as docs the lime, 
and the elm, ami the white poplar. Judge also 
that the olive is fruitful, if it docs not produce 
fruit at the sides, but at the top of the shoot. Bu t 

die 
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the olive being pure, ought to have them that 
gather it chaste; and they ought to swear that they 
come from their own wife’s, not from another's 
bed; for it will thus produce a great abundance 
of fruit for the time to come. They say also, 
that in Anazarbc* of Cilicia, chaste boys cultivate 
the olive, and for this reason, that the olive is 
there very fruitful. 

III.— COXCIBXIN'O AIK SUITABLE TO 0LIVI.S, 
AXDTIIK IUK M Or Tilt GROUND. 

A WARM and dry air is adapted to olives; and 
one may sec this in Libya and Cilicia, and their 
olives. Hut the form of the ground, when in¬ 
clined and high, contributes to the suitableness 
of the air; for this, in situations of this kind, 
because tlw? burning heat of the sun coming from 
above is cooled by the winds, makes the liest oil, 
and that which is prepared and called the crude' 
wrought oil; but the olives in champagne situa¬ 
tions being indeed less moved by the winds, nnd 
more powerfully warmed by the sun lying on 

them, 

• A town of Cilicia, which garr birth to Dio*coridc». 

* h wa» mail* of ofoc* before they were ripe. 

T. i mm Galea, lib. 3. 



them, produce the thick oil. On the whole then 
it is to be observed, that the winds give anima¬ 
tion, not only to plants, but to all things, as vehe¬ 
ment and impetuous winds are unpropitious to 
all things; but they mostly contribute indeed to 
the thriving of all plants, and particularly to that 
of the olive. You will therefore find those plants 
of tlic olives peculiarly flourishing, to which tlie 
free air has access the distances between the 
plants being considerable, through which the 
wind can find its way in due proportion. For 
this reason then we have said, that inclined and 
high situations arc eminently adapted to the 
olive, because they always receive a temperate 
wind, which injures nothing, but approaches 
each tree impartially, and it cherislies and pro¬ 
motes the growth of Utc plant. 

IV.—coNcr.aviso rnt time of planting 

OLIVES, AND is WHAT KIND OF GROUND 

YOU ARE TO PLANT TIIF.M. 

You arc to plant olives from the setting of the 
Hvades to the winter solstice, that is, from the 
fifteenth of tlie month of November, to the tw en¬ 
tieth of the month of December. You are like¬ 
wise to plant the olive in the spring; for the two 


seasons 
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seasons resemble each other in respect of moisture 
and cold; for the autumn indeed keeps the 
ground warm from the heat of the sun, and it 
preserves its moisture from the autumnal showers ; 
and the spring indeed possesses moisture from 
the preceding showers, and it assumes heat from 
the approach of the sun. The moist soil pro¬ 
duces more flourishing and more rich olive-trees; 
for which reason you are to prefer this soil: and 
the next to this, is the white potter* clay; the 
third is the hard potters clay. But wc do not 
recommend the deep soil, nor tl»e red, for being 
hot it kills the plants with heat; and you arc 
more particularly to avoid the soil that is dug 
deep, for it produces poor and watery fruit; but 
light land is suitable, and Attica bears testimony 
to this. 


V.—CONCERN'IXC A NURSERT. 

Indeed the setting of the plants already men¬ 
tioned in their own ground is a more compen¬ 
dious way, w ithout the delay arising from the 
taking of the plants up from the nurseries. But 
as plants removed from die nurseries possess 
more infallible principles of vegetation, we will 
shew the mode of making nurseries. It is ncces- 


sary 
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sary then, as we have 1 often already mentioned, 
that the nursery should be always equal to the 
soil to be planted, not only in quality and form, 
but iu the quality of tlie air also, that the plant 
that is to be set iu it may not suffer from its 
novelty. You are then to take into the nurse¬ 
ries shoots from the young and fruitful olives 
of a proper thickness, not such as have sprung 
from the trunk, but above, from the shoots for 
cutting and the young branches. Let the mea¬ 
sure also be a cubit, and let uot tlic bark be lace¬ 
rated in the cutting; for it is proper to observe 
this most correctly. You are also to trim the 
wound on every side with a sharp knife, keeping 
the plant' close cut and whole; but let the lower 
end be smeared with cow-dung mixed with ashes; 
and we are to set it in tlie ground, so that it may 
protrude four fingers breadth, and we are then 
to excavate the trench, as it has been already’ 
mentioned, for the reception of the showers. It 
is ulso proper, as we have said, previously to ob¬ 
serve, that the cutting may not be set w ith its 
head downward; and we are to fix a reed that 


the 

« II. 48. 

1 A ntfmm ««• The flrst word mean?, that th« 

shoot ought not to have any superfluous part of the wood or 
hark of the wood from which it was taken. 


• See x. 2. 
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the workmen may know the plant 1 ; and it is 
necessary to stir the plants in the nurseries every 
month, for seven months. In the space of three 
years, this training in the nursery may be of 
utility; but the fourth year you are to take off tlie 
superfluous branches, and thus you arc to remove 
the plant* into the ground that is to be set, car¬ 
rying with the plants a portion of their own 
native soil. The mode indeed of planting olives 
also by means of cuttings is useful. Bat some, 
setting in the nurseries large* shoots taken from 
the lowest roots, which by the Syrians arc colled 
gorphia', when they see them fit for removing, 
transplant them. But many setting them, not 
in nurseries, but in their own soil*, have not 
missed tlscir aim. But it U better to set such 
tilings mostly in nurseries; for, when diligently 
watered in tlwrn, they quickly shoot, and tliey 
are easily transplanted. 

VI. 

« The vglit of.br plant, ia .be Creek. 

• S»»a. 

• From .be emJera -ofd £TU. in ibc infini.it*, ,o pluil ; 

or from the Arab-: -ord -bich Mgn>6«* to lake 

away-bolly, or, asitiseipiewcd in Englith, root suti branch. 

• Have no. ibonnlgbly erred, is (be Greek nprr-*ioo. 




VI.— CONCERNING TRENCHES FOR THE PLANT¬ 
ING OF THE OLIVES. 


When the planting of the olive takes place, it 
is proper to clear the places in which it is to be 
made, and to lake away every thing of hetero¬ 
geneous quality, and to throw up a wall or a 
hedge. Hut it is proj^r, and peculiarly so, to 
dig the trendies the year before planting, that 
the soil may be rendered more friable by the sun, 
and by the breezes and die showers, and dial tin* 
plants may throw out roots. But if we are in a 
hurry to plant, we arc to burn at the bottoms of 
the trenches two months before, or at least one, 
dead shoots ond reeds ami such tilings as arc 
easily burnt, during many days together. The 
trench indeed ought to be three cubits deep, or 
not less than two and a lialf. Let the trenches 
also be fifty cubits distant from each other, that 
the stems of tiic trees may be well aired, and that 
the intermediate space may be sown. But some 
thinking tl»e inode of sow ing beneath them, make 
the plantation thick, but so drat the plants may 
not be shaded one by another. 
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VII —OF WHAT SORT THE OLIVE PLANTS TO BE 
SET Ol'CHT TO BE. 

The olive plants ought to come from suitable 
situations, and from young trees that bear yearly; 
having stems of due thickness, or more than com¬ 
monly thick; and they ought to be smooth and 

struigiit. 

VIII.—TO MAKE AS OLIVE-TREE FERTILE. 

Uore the stem quite through with an auger, 
and taking two shoots from another fruitful olive, 
set in the extremities of the shoots from each 
fide, so that they may come through at the op¬ 
posite side; and taking hold of both shoots, draw 
them through with your hands; and when they 
ure drawn in close as a wedge, cut the super¬ 
fluous |>arts off from each side, that is, the parts 
of tlic shoots that protrude and smear the per¬ 
forated places on each side with clay and chaff, 
and the tree will produce plenty of good fruit. 

IX.- CONCERN INC THE CAEE OF THE FULL- 

GROWN OLIVES. 

Concern ino the planting and culture truly 
then of the olive-trees wc have laid down suf¬ 
ficient 



ficient instruction: and now follows information 
relating to the care of the full-grown olive-trees. 
Perform therefore the work, that is, the obla- 
queation, at that period, w hich is also prescribed 
in relation to the young* plants. But it is proper 
that the digging to a considerable depth, and the 
laying on, and the quunlity of die compost, and 
the depth of the mould, be in pro|>orhon to tlie 
steins, and to their size, and to the nature of the 
ground. It is indeed right to carry less compost 
to places where the plants shoot at a more early 
period, and to wet situations, and in un interval 
of many years; and to use the accumulation of 
mould more sparingly, leal Uic trees impelled to 
ahoot hurt the fruit in its earliest' infancy. But 
in situations that are more steril and more dry, 
it is proper to bestow more conqiost, and speedily; 
and to raise* the accumulation of mould higher to 
the items, that they may shoot more successfully 
by means of the coinpost; and that they may not 
be scorched by tlic sun by means of the accumu¬ 
lation. But bestow on the full-grown olives, al¬ 
ready mentioned, u thorough pruning, as well us 

T 3 on 

■ 3, 13, and 5, 20. 

r In its blossom, in the Greek. 



on oilier trees, in the autumn, after the setting' of 
the Pleiades; for at that reason the trees seem to 
be more firm and more strong; for it happens to 
them first, that the moisture has been drawn up 
for tiie sup|N>rt of the shoots, and for the nourish* 
ment of the fruit: and secondly, because the 
moisture left after the summer's heat, is dried 
up: and thirdly, because they have not yet re¬ 
ceived the winter's shower*; so that, for all the 
reasons already enumerated. Use scuson of the 
uuiumu is the most adapted to prune trees, which 
are then very strong, and especially die olive. 
Hut it i» n eoas s a r y Uut lie who is going to 
prune, sltould first manure, that the utility of 
the compost may be opposed to the injury from 
the pruning; for the trunks that arc thoroughly 
pruned suffer during tiie lime, on account of the 
wounds; but wlien manured they soon recover, 
and they shoot more speedily. Hut it is requi¬ 
site to prune the dry wood, and w hat grows from 
the middle of tiie tree, that* it may have free air: 
and it is proper to take away the brandies that 
lie one on another, and to «tudy the thinning of 
them: and indeed to cut off the crooked branches, 
and especially such as are too long, and those 

that 
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that grow into immoderate length, being naturally 
stcril. For it has for this reason l»een reckoned 
among all fanners that olive-trees ought not to 
be more than ten cubits long, and that a length 
beyond this is hurtful, the brandies being broken 
by the velicmcnce of the winds, and the blossoms 
disturbed, and falling oft before the time. Where¬ 
fore many draw the brandies of the plant* down 
to the ground, making the tree become lower and 
more depressed. We have now said enough con¬ 
cerning the pruning of the full-grown olives, w hich 
it is proper to perform for three or four years. 
You arc likewise to remove every year the 
branches that grow on the trunks*, while they arc 
yet tender, that the trunk may not suffer incon¬ 
venience from them. 


X -HOW ONE MAY MAKE OLIVE-TREES FLOURISH 
AND PRODUCE PLENTY OF FRUIT; AND HOW 
ONE MAY CURE THEM, WHEN THEY ARE DE¬ 
CAYING. 

You will render tlic olive-trees more thriving, 
and more flourishing, and exceedingly fruitful, 
if, after digging round the roots, you pour over 
each root two cotyke of amurca, from olives that 

T 3 have 

meant I be kn»er part* of the trunk*. 
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have not been salted, equally mixed with river- 
watcr; or a basket or two of bean straw, in pro¬ 
portion suitable to the tree; or potters earth 
mixed with cow-dun*, or so much sea-wccd. 
Stale urine also poured down the trunk is not 
less usefuL But it is necessaiy after this im¬ 
mediately to heap on mould, laying it around 
from the root* to tlie lieight of two palms; and 
to make an excavation round the accumulated 
mould for the reception of rain-water. It is in¬ 
deed proper to apply this remedy during the heat 
of the Dog-star. It is also of greater utility to 
«*• nffahor. al that period, tnd ^penally if there 
is a drought. Hut you are to make trees that 
me steril bear fruit plentifully in this manner: 
making' an opening, about the measure of a cubit, 
from the lower end of the trunk, and perforating 
the trunk down to the south side with an auger, 
forming a hole of tlie size of one's middle finger, 
and boring the trunk quite through; then taking 
two olive si toots from another tree, that has 
always been fruitful, fill the boles on each side, 
so that both the shoots may ronie quite through; 
and taking hold of them, draw them forcibly; and 

when 
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when the hole is, as it were, wedged' on both 
sides, the shoots having been equally drawn, cut 
off the superflous parts on each side, and cover 
the holes with da/ and straw: and as you 
would wish the olives to prove, you sl»ould set 
in such shoots as it has been prcscril»ed; for 
thus the olive-tree will produce better oil, the 
shoots of a plant that used to bear good oil-fruit 
having been set in. But it is necessary to take 
the shoots from the southern side of the tree. 
You w ill also remedy the olive-trees tluit are too 
luxuriant, that is, that produce a multiplicity of 
leaves, but little fruit, in this manner: fix a piece 
of the wild olive, o. of the pine, or of U«c oak, 
or a stone, in the roots. You will also Urns re¬ 
medy those that indeed bear much fruit, but do 
not afterward ripen it, as well a* tliosc that in- 
nuspiciously shed U»eir flowers: liavingdug round 
the trunk, throw over one of superior size, in¬ 
deed two baskets of sea-weed, and over one of 
inferior size a less quantity; having then mixed 
nmuren with river-water, pour four congii* down 
each trunk; aud if there is no sca-wccd, use the 

T 4 am urea 
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arnurca alone. Cut in relation to the remedy 
against noxious animals, and the injury from the 
circumamhfent air, we have given instruction in 
general terms, in the discourse* relating to vines. 
It is then necessary, if you find the roots dry and 
morbid, to know that worms bred at tiie bottom 
are the cause, which you arc indeed to destroy 
by many methods, o> it lias been already men¬ 
tioned, but particularly by the planting* of squills. 


XI.—THAT THE PLANTATION' OF THE OLIVE IS 
EFFECTED IN HAN'T AND DIFFLUENT WAYS. 

It is proper also to know that what is planted 

is sometimes indeed buried in the ground, and 
sometimes u port of it committed to tlic soil, and 
a purl lies above it Tliosc tilings tlicn that arc 
totally covered want no kind of mark when they 
arc selected; but it is proper to plant those that 
in port lie out of the ground, as they primarily 
hod the stem to the cast, or to the south, or to 
the west, that they may not sutler from tl»e novelty 
of the air. You are also to water the plants twice 
or* thrice, if possible, when there arc no showers; 

and 
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and you arc to set in the trenches on each side 
of the plant two sticks, even and straight, or 
reeds, or dead shoots tied together, so that they 
may lie above the trendies; and when the plant 
is trodden down, you' are indeed to finish the 
covering of it; and you are to fill up the vacant 
places with small stones or shells; and you are to 
cover them with a larger stone, that the rain¬ 
water may have access to tlie roots, /hit it is 
necessary to take tlie plants immediately to set 
in moist weather. But the planting of the olivo 
is effected various wavs. For some indeed plant 
it from cuttings; for they take the thicker branches 
and saw them to the length of a cubit, and so 
plant them. Some likewise plant tliem thus from 
truncheons: having sawn off tlie thicker branches 
to the length of two cubits, they set nt the bottom 
of the trench u wide stone; then fixing the plant 
on this, they immediately throw on the mould. 
Some also plant the most generous of the suckers 
with the stem. Some likewise prune tlie plant* 
they arc going to take with a prunmg-kuife, while 
they are on the stem, and they set them in the 
trenches about the rising of Arcturus". Others 

plant 
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plant what are called tropa/f in this manner: 
having marked them with red earth, how tlicy 
stand to the cast and to the south, they saw them 
from the stem, four or five cubits; and they set 
them in the trenches, bestowing on them every 
due attention. This mode of planting, if it suc¬ 
ceeds, quickens more readily, and produces fruit 
more sjiccdily. Some also plant thus from stems: 
having cut tho steins into sizeable pieces, they 
lay the pieces, having the bark upward, in the 
trench, and having laid on mould with compost, 
u pal in high, they let tlicni remain. Some like¬ 
wise having cut otF thin pieces four palms long, 
with the bark from tlic part of the stem under 
ground, lay a stone at flic bottom of the trench ; 
and they lay three or four of the thin pieces 
round it; and they cover them a palm deep. In 
what way soever the plantation is effected, let 
the plants be sawn; and you arc carefully to ob¬ 
serve, that the bark may not be lacerated; and 
you are to trim die wound with a sharp knife, 
keeping the bark closely cut; and you arc to 
smear the lower end of the cutting with cow- 
dung mixed with aslie.-. It is also necessary to 

observe 

• From their m«mbl:ince to the trunk*, called tropkitu, *o 
called, bccajue they were fixed Wre an enc;sy Lad been 
turned to flight. 



observe, that ihc cutting may not be set with its 
head downward; for we torture the plant when 
wc set it thus inverted. It is moreover requisite 
to throw manure into the trenches. 

XII.—THAT THE FRUIT OF TUZ OLIVE MAT NOT 

FALL OFF. 

The fruit of the olive will not fall off, if taking 
a bean that is faulty, you stop the faulty* part 
with wax; then taking a Clod from the root, and 
setting the bean, you are to cover it 


XIII.—COKCHXIKO THE FBUMHO OF OLIVM. 

It is right to prune the olive after it is disbur¬ 
dened of its fruit; and do not persuade yourself 
that the fruit is more scanty, when considerable 
branches arc removed ; for you will have a more 
abundant crop of fruit from the young shoots. 

XIV.—CONCERNING THE OLIVE CRAPE. 

It is worthy of observation, and wc must not 
pass by without taking notice of the attachment 
of the olive to the vine, which Florcntinus men¬ 
tions 

° The kal*. t W Grwk. 



lions in the eleventh book of the Georgies: for 
he says, that if any person grafts the olive on 
tljc vine, not only clusters of gra|>es grow from 
it, but olives also: and be says that he saw such 
a tree at Marius' Masdmos's, and tltat he lasted 
of tlic fruit, and that it seemed to taste at the 
same time of the grape-stone and of the olive 
kernel. He also says that such plants grow in 
Libya, and that tliey arc in the language of that 
country called on Mima'. You are al>o to set 
poles underneath, strong enough to support the 
weight of the olive; but if we graft another way, 
wc may have no need of poles: for having 
bored the vine to tlie ground, wc may set iu the 
olive shoot, tliat it may participate of the sweet¬ 
ness of the vine, and of the natural and nutritious 
quality of the ground. Cut we shall receive its 
fruit with less trouble, when it docs not bear on 
the vine, if w e take shoots from it’ and transplant 
them ; for when rooted by itself, it will preserve its 
mixed llavour, and the fruit from it is called the 
olive grape. 

XV. 


f \ prefect of tin city, A.D.S18. DioCa**in«,Ikxviii. 14. 
1 A corruption from n«6(«. by changing the v into b and 
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XV.- CONCERNING MANURE ADAPTED TO T11E 

OLIVE. 

Every kind of manure is suitable to the olive 
except human ficces ; but you ought not to throw 
the manure down on the roots, but at a little 
dialAW* iioiu the »tewr; and it is proper to ma¬ 
nure the olive-trees during two or uuec years; 
and he that plants the olive ought by all means 
to throw manure into the trendies, and to mix it 
with the mould. 

XVI.—CONCERN ISO T1IE ORAFTING OF OLIVE*. 

Some olive plants indeed have a thin, and 
some a thick bark. You arc then to graft those 
that have a thick and moist bark, in the bark; 
and those that liavc a thin and dry bark, in U*c 
wood. But the time of this grafting is from the 
calends of June, that is, from the twenty-second 
of the month of May, to the calends of June- 
It is aUo proper frequently to «aier the olive* 
that have been grafted, when tin? are dry ; but 
some also graft them on the roots that reman, 
out of the ground. 
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XVII.— HOW AND WHEN’ IT IS VECESSAKT TO 
GATHER AND TO HARVEST THE OLIVES. 

Tiif. proper season for the preparation of the 
common oil is when more titan half of the fruit 
appears to be getting black. Hut it is necessary 
to accelerate the gathering l*cforc the frost sets 
in, for the trees will afford a less' laborious and 
u more ubundant crop. But it is necessary to 
gather the fruit when it is fine weather, and not 
rainy; for u wet shoot is weak and easily broken ; 
on which account it is neither proper to disturb 
the branches, nor to gather tlte fruit, when small 
rain fulls, before tlie wet is thoroughly dried' 
from the plants: and where the soil is miry, you 
are to spread a mat or some such thing; but if 
you have nothing of this kind, it is proper to 
wash the olives with warm water; for, besides the 
cleaning of them, we shall likewise find move 
oil. Wherefore, if it be possible, although they 
may not be dirty, it is proper to wash them 
with warm water. Some, acting with propriety, 
only shake tlte branches with their hands, that 
the fruit may drop, and they do not apply a stick 

to 


* Because the olives might be pressed with las trmiWo. 
f Removed, in the Greek. 
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to the olive, because it afterwards l»ears more 
scantily; but tire fruit coming down with violence 
is wounded, falling upon stones or upon hard 
clods; and partaking of the quality of the soil, 
it will make the oil feculent. It is necessary 
then to prepare triangular scaffolds, and to lay 
a wide board upon them, that standing upon it 
they may gather the olives. 

XVIII.— ltow OIL MAY BE MADE WITHOUT 

OLIVES. 

The fruit of the Tcrcbinthus* being ground in 
the mill as the olive, and being pressed, produces 
oil: and the refuse docs' for pigs to cat, and for 
burning. Sesamus* also makes oil, and the wal¬ 
nut, the shell having been removed, that is, 
when they arc pressed. 


XIX.— the making of omfhacine oil. 

It is yet proper to know from* the sigiuhcation 
of the term, that the premature olives make the 

ouiphacine 

■ Turpentine tree. 

» n«.. 

• The oily grain. 

* Q/afm* signifies a pape, hui hen »■ 
comes to perfect maturity. 


olrie, befon: it 












omphacine oil. When you then see the olives be* 
ginning to exhibit signs of maturity, order the boys 
or the labourers to gather them from the tree with 
their hands, observing that none of them may fall 
on the ground : and it is proper to take every day 
such a quantity as may be wrought tlie following 
ni Jit, or the night after. Spread them however, 
when gathered, on light hurdles, that the watery 
moisture tliat is in them may be dried, and 
that no injury may arrive from their hcAling: 
and you arc to gatlicr the leaves and feculence 
ttnon : them; for these things being mixed ore 
adverse to the keeping of the oil: then taking the 
olives in the evening, besprinkle them with salt, 
and put tlicin into a mill, which is dean, and 
grind them gently with your hand, that the re¬ 
fuse of the olives may not be ground along with 
tlicin; for the watery fluid from the refuse in¬ 
jures the oil. It is therefore necessary that the 
wheel may be turned round briskly and lightly, 
that the flesh and tiie skin of the olive may hr 
only pressed: and after the grinding, earn 1 what 
is ground in small trays to Hie press, and lay in 
frails made of willow, for the w illow contributes 
much to the beauty’of the oil; then lay on a 
light and not a burthensome weight, for what 
flows from light pressure is very sweet and very 

thin, 
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thin, uiiich, when you have drawn it into clean 
vessels, order to be kept by itself: press again 
the olives that are left, and lie underneath, with 
a little heavier weight; and keep tins also by it¬ 
self, for this indeed will be a little inferior to the 
first, hut better than what follows. But it is 
proper to throw a little suit an.l nitre to both of 
tlie.se, when they are draw n into another vessel, 
nml to stir them with an olive stick, and let then 
afterward remain until they subside, and you 
will lie sure to find the watery fluid rest at the 
bottom, tlmt is, the anuirca, and the richest fluid 
swimming on the surface above it, which it is ex¬ 
pedient to take without tl»e auiurca, aiul to pour 
into a glass vessel; for the glass being naturally 
cool, will keep the oil exceedingly well; for the 
nature of oil likes the cold: but if you have no 
glass vessels, pour it into new jars smeared in the 
inside with gypsum, and set them in dry situa¬ 
tions toward tlic north; for oil likes to be in a 
dry and cool place; for beat and moisture are 
inimical to oil. 


XX. “ PREPARATION Or SWEET-SCENTED OIL. 

Put into a jar during ten days eight sexturii 
of sweet wine, that is, of tiiat which is called 
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mutt, 



musty and iwo sextarii of oil, and a good quan¬ 
tity of pounded iris, having tied it: and after¬ 
wards use the oil, having percolated it. This 
liquor is tit for women to drink. 

XXI.— IIOW ONE MAY MAKE Oil. FINE. 

Havino heated salt on the fire, throw it into 
the oil, while it i* hot. The cone of tlic pine, 
when Imrnt and thrown in hot, docs the same 
thing, us do tlic root of tlie citron, and the parched 
fares of the oil. 

XXII. — TO CURE RANCID OIL. 

llott. white wax with good oil, and pour it in 
while it is liquid: and having lieated some suit, 
throw it in, while it is Iwit. Hut it is proper to 
know that you arc to keep every oil in a place 
under ground; and tliat fire, or the sun, or boiling 
water, if a brawn vend, or some other that w ill 
not brink, is set in it, makes oil fine. Anise 
thrown in will cure rancid oil: and if you 
take anise and throw it in, it will not become 
rancid. 


XXIII. 
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XXIII. — TO CUKE FETID OIL. 

Having pounded some green olives without 
feculence, throw them into the oil vessel, when 
the sun is hot. But if you have no olives, having 
bruised the trndcr shoots of the tree, you arc to 
do this. Some indeed throw both in, having 
tied them in a cloth, and having mixed them 
with pounded salt But it is proper to take out 
the cloth after three days, and to stir Uie oil: and 
when it has settled, it is proper to pour it into 
another vessel. Others, listing heated old bricks 
red hot, throw them in. Others having crumbled 
dry barley bread, and hating wrapped it in u 
cloth of loose texture, throw it in; and having 
done this twice or thrice, they finally throw in 
some concreted salt, and tliey pour it again into 
u clean vessel. Others, hat ing ruUied mclilot 
with oil, lay it in the oil a day and a night. 

XXIV —TO VIA K I TURBID OIL FINK. 

11 aviso poured the oil into a vessel having a 
wide mouth, set it in the heat of the sun ; and 
when it is hot, besprinkle some fine parched salt 
over it; and when it has formed u sediment, pour 

v 2 it 



it into another vessel. You w ill also make fecu¬ 
lent oil clear in this manner: having pounded 
the hark of the olive, and some of the sprays, 
and salt, and having tied them all in a cloth, 
suspend them in the vessel. 

XXV'.— IF A MOt'SZ, oa AXV OTHIH AM- 

MAI, IIA VINO FALLEN INTO THL OIL, HAS 

liUET ITS FLA VOCE. 

Suspend a bandful of coriander in the oil, and 
if the unsavoury smell remains, change the cori¬ 
ander. Some indeed, having dried tlic coriander 
in the shade, and having pounded it, throw it into 
the oil. Others having dried fenugreek in the 
sun, lay it in the vessels: but it is better to extin¬ 
guish the red-hot coals of olive wood in the oil. 
Olliers take dried grape* without the kernels, 
and pounding them, throw them in; and after ten 
days they take and pres* these grapes, and they 
pour the turbid oil into anotlicr vessel. Others 
likewise, having pounded dried grapes in a mor¬ 
tar, tile kernels having been left, throw them 
into the oiL 


XXVI. 
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XXVI.— TO MAKE OIL LIKE SPANISH Oll- 

Polr a triple quantity of water, not too hot, 
and a little salt pounded and well mixed with it, 
into oil clear from aniurco, quite hot; and mo- 
ving and stirring it, that the whole may be well 
mixed, suffer it to rest some time, until the 
water that is poured in may subside in Uie man¬ 
ner ofainurca: then taking the oil on the surface 
with a vessel, that is, with a skimmer', and 
again stirring it in die same manner w ith warm 
mater, and doing the same thing, remove the re¬ 
mainder of the clear oil: then mixing the juice of 
tender leaves of tl»c olive pou n ded, that it may 
take away a certain sharpness and bitterness, 
with the subsiding oil, use it affer three days, or 
even the same day. But other* pouring ompha- 
cinc oil, or some other good oil, into a mortar, 
work it around ; and when it is necessary, they 
use it as Spanish oil. 

XXVII.— TO MAKE OIL LIKE ISTRIAN* OIL. 

Throw into omphacinc or other good oil, some 
dry clicampane, and laurel leaves, and dry cy- 

perus, 

r K w ; fhM called, beau* in the of • 

•hdl. 
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perm, all pounded and made quite fine; then 
mixing them by sufficiently stirring them : w hen 
it lias suitsided, keep it during three davs or 
more, and hoil it down to a third part. This is 
what is called Libumian oil, and the Istriuns" 
give it this name. 

XXVIII.-THE BLST COM rot' S' II OF OLIVES. 

Take large and whole olives gathered with the 
hand, cut them around with a sharp reed, and 
so throw them into a new vessel not yet pitched, 
and sprinkle some very fine salt over them ; and 
when it is dissolved, have some honey in rea¬ 
diness in unolher vessel, if it is indeed convenient, 
but if not, some sapa and citron loaves, and 
pour the olives into this preparation so that the 
liquor may cover them. But some likewise mix 
with the preparation fennel seed, and carnaba- 
dium\ and parsley seed, and ancthu in*; and they 
make the olive compound altogether admirable, 
which is to many persons unknown. 

XXIX. 

• btria lay on the coast of the Adriatic, betwwi. Liburnia 
and Vqiiilrja. 

* Ethiopic Cumin. * 


Dill. 
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-OXTMEL COM POL X D OF OLIVES 


Take the long olives with the shoots on which 
they grew, the best, and those that are black, 
w holly unhurt; then washing tliem »ith cold wa¬ 
ter, dry them on hurdles; and so throwing them 

klingone cha-nix* of pounded salt over nine limes 
that quantity, move them gently w ith your hands, 
that they may not be bruised : then throw tise 
olives into the vessel, pouring oxymel over them, 
and let the liquor cover tliem; and having then 
closed tliem with sprigs of fennel, lay them by. 


XXX.—THE MUST COMPOUND. 


II a VINO gathered tlie white olives, the}' mace¬ 
rate them in sea-water during six days; they Uicn 
lay them in a vessel, and pour fresh must U|>on 
them; but they do not wholly fill the vessels, that 
the must may not, in fermenting, run over; and 
w hen it lias fermented, they stop it. Some in¬ 
deed, first throwing in a handful of salt, pour in 
the must, and then the olives; and when it has 
fermented, tliey stop it. 

XXXI. 

* I pint i 5.705J *oL incbr». 










XXXI.—OLIVE COMPOUND WITH REFUSE OF 

CRAPES. 

Pour the fresh relics, before they are pressed, 
into a vessel, alternately with live olives; then 
stop it. 

XXXII.—cower a v mo pounded olives. 

Having taken the more healthy olives, before 
they become black with ripeness, and having 
bruised them in a wooden vessel, throw them into 
hot water; tlien having taken then in a basket 
und pressed them, throw on some salt, not well 
pounded, and having laid on u handful of salt, 
dose them with sprigs of fennel. Others, having 
bruised tlie olives, take out the stones, and sprin¬ 
kle some |*ounded salt w itli cumin and sprigs of 
fennel over tliem ; they then pour in some good 
must, and they stop them. 

^^•4 « { 4 

XXXIII.-CONCERNING TIIF. OLIVES CALLED 



Taking die large olives called columhadcs, 
when they are conn; to perfection and turn black, 

with 

4 So olkd from tbc circunuUnc* of dm. swimming in tl,? 
brim?: ihry sooKlimc, cullei AlWu. tt y.. 
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with the pedicles on which they 'land, be careful 
that, when they are thrown into a large vessel, 
when they are removed, they may not be bruised ; 
then washing them in cold water, dry them gra¬ 
dually in baskets* in the shade for a day, and 
turn them gently, that they may be equally 
dried; then throw a handful of parched salt into 
the bottom of the vessel, and pour in tour congii 
of the second'pickle with three cotylir of vine¬ 
gar, and throw in twenty choenicca of olives, and 
fill the vessel, and stir it: and let the liquor come 
to the top; then, closing it with fennel, stop it. 
Hut we have prescribed that the pickle ought to 
be first poured in, that the olives, when thrown 
in, may not be bruised. Hut others, taking 
them with the tcndercat shoots, throw them in a 
vessel having sea-water; and letting them re¬ 
main during four or five days, they take them 
up, ami throwing them into vessels with pickle, 
they stop them. Hut these things arc done be¬ 
fore the winter solstice. 

the nncirni* u*ed fuoJ, to «het tbe apjxt t«, a* ■<•11 a*pickled 
olive* winch they call i Lib.iv. p. 133. 

• Called roAofM. They were owd by the Greek* for tho 
and <«r other common purpo»ei. 

I The oxymcl recommended M the 29«h Section. 

END OF VOL. I. 

J. Y«u«c. Mow*. Ptajkome-Yard, BUcUnt*. 
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AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS. 


BOOK X. 

HYPOTHESIS. 

Thaw thing* are .a ih- Book, bin* ind*d lb* Tenth, re¬ 
lating lo iho choice Precept* of Agncullurr, and com- 
pricing the method concerning making ■ garden, nnd Ilia 
enjoyment and plcaiure* arwing from it. nnd when it ii 

proper that eeery tree ihonld be planted, and ahat tree* 
become more uieful »hen grafted, and which are more 
uteful when inoculated. 

I.—concerning a garden*. 

A person who wishes to have a garden ought 
to choose a situation that is fit. if indeed it can 
be done, within the precincts ; k but if not, quite 
near, that pleasure inay not only arise from the 
VOL. II. b sight 

* Luxury, in the Greek. 

* - Of the villa,*' am. a. if omitted after this word. 
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si^lit to the persons within doors, but that the 
circumambient air also, impregnated by what 
exhales from the plants may render the possessor's 
house salubrious. But you are to throw up a 
wall* around it, or some other fence, with clue 
care: and let not the plants be set without 
arrangement, or promiscuously, for diversity of 
plants produce elegance; but let all the plants be 
act apart according to their kind, that the least 
may not be overpowered by the greatest, or that 
they may not be deprived of tlie benefit of nu¬ 
trition : and let the intervals between all the trees 
Le filled with roses, and lilies, and violets, and 
the crocus, which are very pleasant to the sight 
and to the smell; and they arc very useful, and 
profitable, and they are of advantage to the 
lift*. You are also to take the plants from trees 
that arc in full vigour and unhurt: and it is 
proper to know that tlic plants from seed arc gene¬ 
rally the worst of all plants; and that suckers 4 are 
more eligible; and that plants that are grafted 
ore better thin tlicsc, not only for producing 
good fruit, but plenty, as well as a speedy crop 



* n>f£fcr»’ h «CT» Th* last word sometimes vig- 

liilic* a wall, ftOfnr:imr* a 

4 The nerd, nbco duly eonwderrd, curie* 

forte of capreMion. 
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II.— AT WHAT TIME IT IS NECESSARY TO PLANT 

TREES. 

The autumnal season is the best adapted for 
planting, and especially in dry situations, for the 
plunts arc watered during all the winter. It is 
proper then, as soon as the showers fall, imme¬ 
diately to plant after the setting of the Pleiades 
to the winter solstice, tliat is, from tlie seventh' or 
eleventh of the month of November, to the 
twentieth of the month of December. All the 
authors who have written on agricultural subjects 
have, to a inan, prudently chosen tlie season of 
the autumn as well adapted, and the Quintilii 
say so. But you are to plant in the spring such 
trees as you have not previously planted in the 
autumn : and I learning this from correct expe¬ 
rience, planting indeed at this season many vine¬ 
yards in the Maratonymc' villa, and in other 
grounds of mine in the neighbourhood, have 
reaped a consummate profit Having also planted 
a great many tree* that produce fruit" with 

D 2 hard 

• Columella fixe* the setting of the Pleiades on ihc eighth 
of November. 

• From ihi* passage, this chapter ought lo be a«cribrd 10 
Cw'ianus, ami not to FWnhaus. lih. ». c. 6. 

« jMm, fruit which had a hard shell, as nuts, 
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hard integument*, and other fruit, in the au¬ 
tumn, I acknowledge my obligation to the sea¬ 
son: all therefore who are in our part of the 
country, seeing my good fortune from this 
method, no longer make their plantation accord¬ 
ing to the old custom in the spring only, but 
rather in the autumn, following my instruction. 
But while experience seems sufficient, I think it 
necessary likewise to give a reason why I rather 
practise the mode of planting in the autumn. 
Deign then to be informed, that nature cannot at 
the same time do two things that are incompa¬ 
tible ; but it necessarily follows that while it is 
employed about the one, it must neglect the 
other: as in the instance of planting; at one 
time indeed it administers aid to the upper parts 
of the trees, at another it nourishes the parts 
beneath, I mean the roots. It is then evident 
that, as it has been used to cherish the upper 
parts of plants in the spring, trees therefore tlmn 
blossom and bud : but it is quite the contrary in 
the autumn; for indeed the higher parts are no 
longer clwrished, but they cast off their leaves, 
and the roots are fostered by nature. It is there¬ 
fore necessary to choose that season for planting 
in which nature is employed about the roots It 
is proper indeed to plant all trees, as well as the 


vine, 



vine, when the moon is under the earth: and if 
a tree is planted when the moon increase*, it 
will grow very much ; but if when in the wane, 
it will be short indeed, but it will be the stronger. 


III.—WHAT TREES VOU AKE TO FLAXT FROM 
SEED, AND WHAT FROM SVCKLRS. AND WHAT 
FROM TRL'XCIlEONS, AMD WHAT FROM EATER*. 

The methods of planting trees are various: 
for some trees are usefully raised from seed, and 
other* from shoots called suckers; and some from 
truncheons, and some from layers.* It is tlwrcforc 
necessary to explain the methods whereby every 
tree ought to be planted. From the seed then are 
indeed raised, the pistacia, tl»e small nut, the 
almond, the chcsnut, the duraemum,' the dam- 
son, the strobilus,* the palm. Use cypress, the 
buy, the apple-tree, tlse maple, the fir, the pine; 
but these, when transplanted, will be better. Hut 
from young shoots or suckers arc planted apple- 
trees, and such things us the chcny and tl.e zizy- 
phus, the small nut, tlic small bay, the myrtle, 
the medlar. Shoots, or wliat are called suckers, 

B 3 

* Branches, iotbeOm*. 

• A peach that calted. 3®e c. IS. 

» Suppotni lo he a of fim. 


arc 


€ 
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are tliose that are united to the trees, and they are 
taken from them with a considerable portion of 
root: but the shoots and ilte suckers ought to be 
transplanted. But these are planted from trun¬ 
cheons anti layers: tlic almond, the pear, the mul¬ 
berry, the citron, the apple, the olive, the quince, 
the bluck and w lute poplar, the ivy-tree, the xiry- 
phus, the myrtle, the ehesnut; and these, when 
transplanted, will be better. Tlic trees also dial 
muy be planted from suckers, and from layers 
and truncheons, arc these; the lig, the mulberry, 
the citron, tlie pomegranate, the olive, the syca¬ 
more, the white poplar, the pricked myrtle, the 
quince. But tlicac arc planted from layers and 
truncheons only, for they rannot be propagated 
from suckers, because they throw none from the 
roots: the vine, the willow, the box-tree, the 
cytisus. Those that may 1* raided both from 
seed and suckers are these: the apricot, the 
dam-on, the alinond, the palm, tire pislacia, the 
plane tree, the bay. 

IV.— coKCEumro the planting or palm- 

TBEE5. 


Having dug a trench two cubits deep, and of 
tlic same breadth or more, fill it in part with 

mould 
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mould mixed with goats dung, leaving a depth 
of half a cubit; then setting the seed in the mid¬ 
dle, and having the pointed end of it toward tl»e 
east, lay on mould mixed with manure and salt, 
and water it every day until it shoots. Some in¬ 
deed transplant it, and some let it remain in its 
place; and as it likes a soil impregnated with 
salt, it is proper to dig around it every year, and 
to throw in some salt; for thus the plants will 
speedily grow to u good sire. They also flourish 
with more vigour when manured with the lees of 
old wine. But it is not proper immediately to 
sow the seeds of palms in the ground, but at tire 
bottom of u jar, and then to transplant them. 
Tire palm-tree also betrays alfccoon. and that to 
n degree of ardour, for another palm, as Florcn- 
tinus says in his Georgies; and it will not desist 
from shewing it, until tlie male plant with which 
it is enamoured consoles it: for you may ace the 
tree as if in a state of suffering, and neither 
standing firm, nor bearing fruit This escapes 
not the notice of tire cultivator, but he is con¬ 
vinced that it betrays affection, and that it is 
mutual, but he knows not the object; he tlicre- 
fore touches many palms, and returns to the 
affectionate tree, and touches it w ith his hand, apd 
thus seems to relieve its passion. 'N ith winch 
. . .« b 4 i. 1 male 
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male plant indeed it u captivated, it exhibits by 
a certain sign of paasion and of demonstration, 
as one may express himself, for it points to it, 
and directing its roots towards it, it does, as it 
uerc, with eagerness embrace it. Relief is tliere- 
fore administered to the affectionate female plant, 
by the cultivators frequently touching the male, 
and by applying his 1lands to the impassioned 
female; most effectually, if he takes else flower 
from 1 flie faring branch of tl»e male, and placet 
it on the top of the female; for thus be mitigates 
its passion, and dm tree, thus invigorated, will 
for the future produce very good fruit 


V.— CONCERNING THE METHOD 1IY WHICH THE 


ravrr or tmk n 


Their fruit indeed thrives, when the empty 
hulls, which some call integuments, are taken 
when in flower and dried, and are bung on the 
stems, as the wild figs are on fig-trees. 


VI*—coECEaaia© rAtn-auooTs, and the use 

or THEM. 

Palm-trees flourish and grow high, w hc„ t j» e 
lees of old nine are percolated and poured on 

» a! t tf** 5 
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the roots; and salt thrown on diem a useful. 
But dial the shoot* uiay be white and fit for the 
malting" of basket* and panniers, let u* gather 
them green from the branches; and let us lay 
them during four days under cover; and let us 
afterwards sutler them to be exposed to the dew, 
and to be dried m the 6un until they become 
white. 


VII.-CONCERNING THE SEASON FOB PLANTING 

THE CITRON, AND TOE CARE OF IT; AND HOW 
CITROXS ARE TO BECOME RED. 

You are to plant tlie citron from autumn to 
the vernal equinox : and it likes plan tv of mois¬ 
ture; and this above all trees is aided by a 
southern aspect, and it is hurt by the north wind. 
But when the crop of fruit is heavy, it is proper 
to gather a great part of it, and to leave few, for 
thus they arc better nourished. But it is neces¬ 
sary to plant tliesc against walls, that they may be 
defended from the north: and they arc covered 
during the winter with mats, and very commonly 
with the haulm of gourds, for it has a certain 
natural resisting power to keep them unhurt in 
the cold. Having moreover burnt the more sub¬ 
stantia] and tlie thick shoots of the gourds, it is 

proper 

• W s arinfc in um ongissl. 
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proper to matter «hc w „„ rootJ of ^ 

Cl iron. t if the fruit of the citron is set in an 

ea n or in a glass vessel, before it is grown to 
pcrection. it will m growing be formed accord- 

. VC “ Cl * and '* win grow in proportion 
to the size of the vessel; for tlie fruit seems ,o 

W't a ten ency to this; but it is necessary to 
"fiord the vessel vent-hole,. I, |, ,| s „ ,, ropef 

*“ ,l,e c " ro ". »hen inoculated, is ste.il; 

. .» therefore proper to gmft lt thc wood ., 

"I' “ nnw “ F»A vote. U,„ ,f 
.vtsh to n.,1, eitrom Idaek. graft , branch of 
apple-tree ,i,h the citron. an.1 vice rerad; a,„| 

, Upp,C M,a >' ,x ‘ comc *>. tlx* Citron-tree having 
been thus grafted, and vice r crsA. If V ou 

also cover Urn ** wan weli-wroagbt 

you will preserve it unhurt all die year. This 
plant, if it is touched by Hie frost, being natu¬ 
rally tender, «»*«•• frost-bitten perishes. Some 
ol the rich and luxurious indeed p| nnt their 
citrons against the wall in houses* facing the sun. 
ami they give them plenty of water: and in the 
summer they leave the bouse* uncovered, afford¬ 
ing thc plants thc benefit of thc sun; and when 
the winter approaches, they cover the plant*. Jim 
if you wish to make citrons red, graft them on the 

mulberry. 

• >■— i liWrtllj. burnt. 

• T«* r—«, under portico* 
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mulberry, and vice versa, and the citrons become 
red; and the tree will produce cither of die kinds 
of fruit. The citron is also grafted on the pome¬ 
granate. 

VIII.—ANOTHER CONCERNING Tilt PLANTIXO 
OF TIIF. CITRON. 

Hi t some plant citrons not only from trun¬ 
cheon*, but from layers also: a branch having 
been lient, two parts towards tl*c extremity are 
lixed in a trench, and «l*cy arc covered with earth; 
and they throw out a shoot, as one may «y, from 
the incurvated branch. Some likewise plant the 
short truncheon* of citron plant*, flint cannot l*e 
bent, inverted with the thick cud upward, and 
fixing the small end in tin* ground; and they throw 
in the ashes of tlic refine of cucumbers along 
w ith them. 

IX.—TO MAKF. Tilt CITRON* BFAR THE REPRE¬ 
SENTATION* OF ANT BIRD, OR TO IMITATE 
Til E FACE OF A MAS, OR OF SOME OTHLK 
ANIMAL. 

You will make the fruit already mentioned 
represent the form of the face of a man. or of 


some 
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«ome other animal id this manner: having 
covered it' with gypsum or with clay, and having 
Icrt it to be dried; and having made it into two 
parts, the one anterior, the other posterior, so that 
«hey may fit when they are dried; burn tl>em a* 
you do earthen ware. When the fruit comm to 
Iwlf ns growth, set on the moulds, and secure 
them by carefully tying then,, that they may not 
be parted by the growth of the fruit, whctl*r it 
w a pear, or an apple, or • pomegranate, or a 
citron, and it will receiv. the form; and in short, 
fruit assumes the resemblance of animals. If* a 
person lays it in carved moulds, and suffcrt it 
to grow. 

X. coxcravivo reserving and La vivo vr 

CITRONS. 

If you carefully cover live fruit with welh 
wrought gypsum, you will keep it unhurt and 
untainted all the year; and you must know that 
citrous, when covered with barley, do not putrify. 

xi. 

f The face. 

« In .fee Grw* it Aw: ** 

hyiag it u> carted ra-oldt, *ufcr M to era- " 



XI. -CONCERNING THE PLANTING OF PJSTACIA- 

TREES. 

Take the seed without shelling it, that is, 
having all the parts whole, and plant it in* the 
usual way. Didynms says in his Georgies, that 
the pistacia is grafted on the alinond-tree. 

XII. —ANOTHER CONCERNING THE PLANTING 

OP PISTACIA-TREES. 

Pistaci a-trees arc sown about U*c calends 
of April; the male and female having been natu¬ 
rally wedded, the male having his back to the 
western breeze, for thus tl*ey will produce per¬ 
fect fruit. They are also grafted in the same 
season on their own kind, or on the terebintlius, 
and I believe on alinond-trccs. Paxanius says 
that you are to make trenches in places well ex¬ 
posed to the sun, well wrought; and to take the 
suckers of trees that arc perfect and young, and 
to tic them together; and to set them in the 
trench the second day of the moon's age; and to 

confine 


' “ In a way already mentioned." in the Greek. The pas- 
«age i» uippoaed to refer to a method «toch had been pre- 
re ribed in some part of the worii of Diophanes. 
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confine them from the ground to the branches; 
and to manure the trench; and to lay on earth, 
and to dig around them; and to take can- that 
they arc watered at the expiration of eight days, 
and that they are tied again on those days. liut 
when the trees’ are three years old, you are to 
dig the trench w ell near tlsc roots, and to manure 
it, und to make the stein lie lower; und to lay 
on mould, that when tlw tree becomes large, and 
the wind blows powerfully, it may not full. 

XIII.— COVC CRN I SC. TIIR FLAN f!| XO OF TIIF. 

PC RAC IX A*, AND TIIF. CARL OF THEM. 

Tur. durucina like wet situations, or such us 
arc continually wutcred, for thus the fruit grows 

larger. Some indeed gather many of the peaches, 
and they leave but few on tlic tree; for they will 
thus be larger, the nourishment being conveyed 
to these few. The plants also increase, if we im¬ 
mediately set the stone a/ler eating the fruit, 
leaving some part of the fruit on the stone: an «c 
then know that the duracinum soon grows old, 
wc ought to graft it on the damson, or on the 

hitler 

• Stews in the Greek. 

. Clrutcrm »y« iK»t tl^w 

called from Dora, an uland >o Ftr**. 


«rrc »o 



bitter alir-und, or on the barbilus. The tree which 
grows from the stone of tlic peach is indeed, by 
way of eminence, called the barbilus. 

XIV.— TO MAKE PEACHES CHOW WITH MARKS 
OS THEM. 

VVe shall make u peach have inscribed marks 
In this manner: when you have eaten the fruit 
of the duracinum, macerate tlac stone during two 
or three duys, and open it gently; and taking tlte 
kernel, tfmt is found in the stone, inscribe on the 
skin of it wirt a brazen stylus what you please, 
not deep; then wrapping it in papyrus, plant it; 
for whatever you have inscribed on tl»e kernel 
vou w ill find in the fruit. Some indeed do this 

* * * . • i / • • 

on the almond. 

XV.— TO MAKE THE DUBACIXA RED. 

You will make tlic duracina red by setting 
roses under the plants. You will also make the 
fruit red another way; for if having covered tlic 
•tone of the peach you take it tip and open it, 
after seven days (for it opens spontaneously in 
that time), and you pour cinnabar* into it, and 

set 

• Diooconde* myt lha: tb* ciirmhmr of tho Gr*U "•* 

trough! f.vm Africa; Matth. v. 69. 



r .•’ ke i “ rf «-™» -rill hn« A, fruit 
"£ h “ “l^'-v P^rtcblr ,f voupour u, »n T 
Ollier colour, and y„ u will make the fruit assume 
tiiat colour. 


X\ I. TO RAISE PEACHES WITHOUT STOVES. 

Having perforated the stem in the middle, 
ami having penetrated the pith, fix in a piece of 
Willow, or of die cherry-tree. 

XVII. —COVCEBMXO THE CBAFTIKO OF 
PIACHES. 

Tiir. duracinum is grafted on the almond, the 
damson, and on Uic plane-tree, from which cir¬ 
cumstance the fruit becomes red. 

XVIII.—CONCERN*! SC. THE REASON FOR PLANT¬ 
ING APPLE-TREES, AND THE CARE OF THEM. 

You are to plant apple-trees at two seasons of 
the year, in the spring and in the autumn; but it 
is better to plant in the autumn in dry situations 
after the first showers. Apple-trees indeed like 
cool and moist situations, and a black soil: and 
they will not be hurt by worms when the squill is 

planted 
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planted about them. You will also cure a tree in- 
tested by worms, by pouring hogs dung, moistened 
with urine, around the roots; for the apple-tree is 
very partial to urine, and you ought assiduously 
to apply it. Hut some add goats dung to the 
urine, and they pour the lees of old wine on the 
roots, thus rendering the fruit sweeter. You will 
*1*0 cure an apple-tree with asses dung, rendered 
soluble with water; watering it during six dap 
ut sun-set, at certain intervals, until it shoots. 
Hut ii you wish it to bear much fruit, and not to 
shed it cut off a wide piece of a leaden pipe, and 
tie or fix it around tlic stem a foot from the 
ground; and when the fruit begins to come to 
perfection, remove tlic cincture; and let this be 
done every year, and the tree will flourish. Hut 
that the fruit may not rot on the tree, and that 
the caterpillar may not touch it, smear the stem 
•round with the gull of a green lizard. It is also 
necessary to take live most generous plants of the 
apple-trees that ure rooted, and to set them in 
the trenches, the extremity only being left above 
ground; und you arc to smear the roots of the 
plant, before setting it, with bull's gall, for this 
plant is very soon hurt by tlic worms. It is also 
proper to remove the norms that arc trouble¬ 
some with a brass spike, and to divide tlic hark 
vol. ii. C until 



uiilil the noxious animal is found; and you are 
to cover tlic wounded places with cow-dung. 


XIX.-TO UAKE Amu U|.I>. 

I.Kr the tree be watered with urine, and the 
Iruit grows red. Some indeed make the fruit of 
apple-trees red in this manner: having fixed 
nukes in tlie ground, and bending the brandies 
I laving fruit on them, they tic them regularly to 
the Stake* ; and they fill Irenebca or vessels near 
then, with wmer, contriving that die rays of the 
sun falling on the water at noon, and raising a 
wurin vapour, and falling on the fruit by reflec¬ 
tion, may make it of a good colour and ruddy. 
J?ome uboset rusys under tlic plants, to make the 

XX- COXCERMNG CRAFTING AFPLE-TRKF.S. 

The apple-tree is grafted on every kind of w ild 
pear, and on the quince; and the most beautiful 
Iruit grows from tiie quincc-trccs, called by the 
Athenians tlie sweet-apple'. Apples are also 
grafted on tlie plane-tree, on which tlie fruit 
grows red: ami Didymus says in his Georgies, 

that 
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(hat apples are properly grafted on damsons, 
and that an apple grafted on die citron bears 
almost all the year. 


XXI.—CONCERNIXO TIIE KEEPING OF APPLES. 


A PPL ns, when gathered in a state of perfection, 
keep during a long time; but it is proper to ga- 
iher them carefully with the hand, that they may 
not be bruised: and it is proper to wrap diem 
in sou weed, that is, in sea inoss, so that tliey 
may be thoroughly entered, and to lay them in 
fresh* pots, and to lay sea weed between die 
apples, that tliey may not touch each oilier, then to 
stop the pots. It is also proper to plaee tliem in 
an upper room, ami one that is cool, free from 
smoke, and from all unsavoury stnelL But ii 
there is no sea weed, you arc to lay every 
apple by itself in small pots, that have not been 
burnt, and you are to lay them up when you 
have stopped them. Some indeed, having covered 
each apple with potters clay, dry it. and lay it 
up. Apples will be preserved, having their ge¬ 
nuine flavour, when die leaves of the walnut-tree 
ore strewn under them; for they contribute much 
to tlie goodness of their colour, and to the ex- 

c 2 cellence 


* Katlkwi pot*. lbat kai not been 





ccllcnce of their flavour. But you will do letter, 
if, having wrapped each apple in walnut leaves, 
jou lay it up. You may keep apples, if you lay 
them in pots that are internally covered with 
wax, stopping them with care. Apples also laid 
m barley keep sound. You w ill also keep apples 
thus: take an cardien vessel, that is not pitched, 
with a hole in the l>ottoin of it; fill it with whole¬ 
some apples, dial have been hand-gathered, not 
grown old ; and having well covered the vessel 
with rock* asparagus, or with something else, 
hang it on anv tree, and let it remain during ull 
the winter, and the fruit will remain as it was put 
in: and I hove learned this from experience. 
Apples arc also thus preserved: wrap each 
apple in dry fig-leaves, theu cover them with white 
potters clay, and lav them up w hen dried in the 
sun, and the apples will remain as tlicy were put 
in. Apples thrown into must will keep, being 
preserved by the lees, and they will preserve the 
wine and make it have a sweeter flavour, to 
every body’s astonishment. Being also laid in a 
new pot, ami the pot being put into a wine-cask, 
so that it may swim, and the cask bring stopped, 
thev will be quite fresh, and die wine well-fla¬ 
voured. They are also laid in baskets w ith clenn 

locks 

* CilM n*ck, <* wiW i^parsfus. IWohdf*, lib.ii. c. 118 . 
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locks of wool, and are preserved: and the winter 
apples are best kept in seed’, in which, as we 
have already taken notice, grapes are kept 
Smear the extremities of the apples with the 
juice of green satyrion*, and they do not decay. 


XXII.— CONCERN INC THE PLANTING OF PEARS, 
AND THE CARE OF THEM- 

Having first gathered up all the stones from 
the trenches, set tl»e plant; and liavingcovered it 
with sifted mould, water it: but if tl»c tree ha* 
been previously planted, uncovcrit to the bottom 
of the roots pick up ,hc and hav,,l 8 

sifted tlie mould that was dug up, throw it in 
with manure ; and having laid it on, water it. 
The pear indeed likes cool and wet situations; 
and it is propagated not only from quicksets, hut 
from suckers also tliat arc taken up. Hut if you 
ore going to set quicksets, let Uiem Iki three years, 
by no means less than two years old. But some 
make truncheons from the most eligible parts of the 
stem, and plant diem ; and sonic taking the most 

c 3 thriving 

r Pliny up they -rrr kept in il»* wrd -f rudlct. S« Pal¬ 
ladio*, iii. 25. 
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thriving branches, that is, die most generous, 
from the upper part of the trees, plant them, 
and tiiey succeed. 


XXIII.—A NOTH t R CON C tUX I VO THE PLANTIVO 
or PLARS. 

Tub pear likes cool, and wet, and ferule 
countries: hut it consists of many species ; and 
it tliercforc requires various modes of planting; 
for it is certainly proper to plant the large kinds, 
that are long and round.which ripen tlieir fruit on 
the tree, earlier ; but you arc to begin to plant 
the other kind* from the middle of die winter till 
the middle of the spring. They arc also planted 
in situations dial have good air, and inclined 
to the cast or to the north; and diey urc propa¬ 
gated not only from suckers, but from quicksets*; 
and let die quicksets be not less dian two years 
old : and cover the roots with earth mixed with 
dung. Some indeed, acting with more judgment, 
graft rather than plant them ; and transplanting 
wild pear-trees with roots, or some other plants of 
the kind, from healthy situations, they set them in 
the manner already mentioned; then, when the 

plants 

• PliM >>«”»* «k«r own root*. tad not taken from a tree 
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plants have taken root, they craft what kind of 
pears they please on them. But if you wish to 
render the fruit sweet, and the tree to bear more 
abundantly; having perforated the stem to the 
ground, drive in a piece of oak or of beach.* You 
will cure it if unhealthy, when it blossoms, by- 
pouring the lees of old wine on the roots, and 
watering it during fifteen days; then cover the 
roots, and if it is not unhealthy, you w ill render 
the fruit of a sweeter flavour by pouring the lees 
of wine on the roots : and tl»e fruit w ill not be 
hurt by worms, if the roots, when they arc 
planted, arc smeared with bull's gall. 



X XIV.—COVC F.H VI VC THE OmAFTI VOOT V E A ns. 


The pear is grafted on the pomegranate, and 
on the quince, ami on tl*c almond, and on the 
terebinthus, and on the mulberry; and when 
grafted on the mulberry, it produces red fruit. 


XXV.- CONCERN INO lilt KEEFINO Ol PEARS. 

Having covered the pedicles of the jiears 
with pitch, hang tlicm up. Others indeed throw 
the pears into a new eartlien vessel, and pour sapa 

c 4 or 
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must, or wine on them, so that the vessel may be 
tilled, and they lay it by. Others have preserved 
their pears by laving them in saw-dust. Hut 
some lay them in dry walnut leases. Others, 
having poured some sapa and wine, and must, 
into a new earthen vessel having a little salt, put 
in the pears, and having stopped the vessel they 
lay it by. Others likewise lay them in' tl»e leea 
of sweet w ine, at sonic distance from each oilier. 

XXVI.-CONCERNING Tilt PI.ANTI NO OK 

QUINCES. 

Qi ixcm are planted in the same season and 
manner prescribed for cherries. 

XXVII. —TO WAKE THE QUINCE ASSUME 
AVV APPEARANCE. 

Quinces assume the appearance of animals, if 
you let them grow in 4 moulds. * 

XXVIII.-CONCERNING THE KEEPING OF 

QUINCES. 

Quivers put in must keep, being preserved 
by the lees; and they will preserve the wine, and 

they 
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they will make it better flavoured, to the admira¬ 
tion of every one: and lieing laid in a new 
earthen pot, and the pot being laid in a wine-cask, 
so that it may sw im, the cask being stopped, the 
quinces will be fresh, ami the wine well-flavoured; 
and they are laid in baskets with' clean wool. 
Quinces arc likewise kept a very long time, when 
covered with saw-dust; for, being dried by llw 
saw-dust, they arc improved. They are also well 
kept when laid in straw. But you are not to 
keep these in the house where other kinds of 
fruit are laid; for lying near them, tiny hurt 
them by their acidity and smell, ami especially 
the grapes. Sonic indeed, having wrapped the 
quinces in Icuvcs, cover them round with white 
clay carefully mixed with hair, or with potters 
clay; and having then dried them in the sun, 
they lay them up: nml when use requires it, 
having removed the clay, they find the quince* 
as they were set in. It i- also proper to do the 
same with regard to apples. Quinces are also 
kept in barley, as well as in must. 

XXIX. 


• Wilh clean lock* of wool, in I be dieck. 


XXIX.— CONCERNING THE PLANTING OF POME¬ 
GRANATES, AND T11E Cl RE OF THEM, AND 

EVERV DIE CARE OP THEM. 

The pomegranate loves a warm air, and ii is 
planted in dry situations : and it is necessary, 
«hen you plant them,' to set the squill along 
with them. They will also remain green on the 
Ircc till the spring, if you twist their stalks, that 
is, turn them around once or twice, when they 
arc conic to maturity, and lay dry gourds and 
turnips round each of them, that they may not 
he wetted, and that they may not be eaten by 
the birds. You will also cure such ns are un¬ 
healthy, by covering tlic trunk near tl»c root* 
with weeds thrown up by the sea, and by assidu¬ 
ously watering them. Diophanes says in his 
(Jcorgics, that pomegranates grow red, if the 
roots of tiic trees are watered with a lixivium 
from the baths. Democritus aho sons, that 
the pomegranate and myrtle betray an atTcction 
for each other, and that, when planted near each 
oilier, they will bear plentifully, and that tlieir 
roots become mutually implicated*, although tlicy 
may not be very near. 


• The irBiuilion, as ID the Creek. 
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XXX. —TUAT POMEGRANATES MAY NOT CRACK. 

When you plant them, first ti>row flints into 
the trench; but if they be already planted, set 
some squills near tlicni; for these, from contra* 
riety of affection, present them from cracking. 
If they are likewise set inverted, the fruit does 
not crack. 

XXXI. —TO MAKE THE POMEGRANATE GROW 

WITHOUT KERNELS. 

Ik you take out a good part of the pith, ■»* 
in relation to the grape, and cover the divided 
wood with mould, and after some time cut off 

the upper part of t!»c plant, which has shot, it 
will bear fruit without kernels. 

XXXII.— A BRANCH OF THE POMEGRANATE 
KEEPS OFF VERB MOOS BEASTS. 

They soy that a branch of the pomegranate 
is inimical to venomous animals, and they deem 
it proper on tliis account to lay it in stacks of 
straw for security. 


XXXIII 
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XXXIII. THAT POM EC RA NATES MAY GROW 

RED. 

Ip you wish to make the fruit of die pomegra¬ 
nate red, irrigate die plant with water, having 
mixed with it gone lixivium out of tlie hath. 

XXXIV.— HOW To MAKE A POMEGRANATE 
THAT IS SOUR, SWEET. 

II a vino dug around die roots of the tree, 
cover them with hogs free* ; and having laid on 
the mould, irrigate tlicin with urine. But you 
will find something more finished in relation to 
this in' my third book of Georgies, in die twenty- 
seventh chapter. 

XXXV.—THAT THE POMEORAVATE-TREE MAY 
PRODUCE MUCH FRUIT. 

Having well pounded some purslane and 
spurge, smear die stem of the tree. 

XXXVI. — HAVING GATHERED A POMEGRA¬ 
NATE FROM THE TREE, TO ENUMERATE THE 
KERNELS. 

Having opened a pomegranate, enumerate 
the kernels; anil as many as you find in one, so 

many 
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many may each of the others contain; but to 
judge that a pomegranate is small or large, one 
cannot from the great or small number of the ker¬ 
nels, but from die greater or less size of them. 

XXXVII.— CONCERNING THE GRAFTING OF 
THE POMEGRANATE. 

The pomegranate is inoculated in a different 
way from other trees. Having chosen a flexible 
stem that may be bent down to tlic ground, Uicy 
inoculate it as tlicy do other trees, and diey like¬ 
wise secure it with bundages; they then bend it 
down to die ground, not touching the inoculated 
part, but that which is underneath; they be¬ 
sprinkle it with oinurca, they cover it with earth, 
rendering it very secure, tliat it may not recoil, 
until the shoot* cornea out. It is indeed proper 
to know that wc take shoots from odier trees be¬ 
fore diey sprout; but with regard to the pome¬ 
granate, even after it lias sprouted: and as it 
has been before mentioned', the pomegranate 
betrays great affection for die myrtle, as Didy- 
mus informs us in his Georgies; where he says, 
if the pomegranate is grafted on llie myrtle, or 

die 
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ihe myrtle on the pomegranate, it will produce 
much more fruit. Wherefore the pomegranate 
is judiciously grafted on the myrtle, and on the 
willow, and the citron is grafted on die pomegra¬ 
nate, as Didymus says in his Georgies. 


XXXVIII.— COXCERXIKO KEEPIXO AND LAV- 

INQ UP AND PKF.S1RVING POMEOHANATES. 

It is proper to gather the pouiegrunate* winch 
you are to keep during tl»e winter, with caution, 
dmt you may not bruise diem, for this afforda a 
beginning to putrefaction. Having then gadvered 
them without the least injury, and huving di|>|>ed 
the pedicles in boiled pitch, hang them up. 
Others dip lha pomegranates, and having after¬ 
wards cooled them, hang tbeui up. Wine is 
also prepared from |MHncgmnates, and it is the 
most beautiful beverage. Others likewise, having 
.secured each pomegranate in ita shoot, and having 
tied them with strings, and having carefully 
smeared them around with gypsum, dial die swoln 
fruit may not burst, permit them to remain on 
the tree. This may be also done widi regard to 
apples. Others indeed lay them iu oak saw-dust; 
previously pouring vinegar on it. Some also 
having heated sea-water, or having boiled some 
brine, dip the pomegranates in this; and having 

afterwards 
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afterwards dried tlicm in the sun, so liang them 
up; and when they are going lo use them, they 
macerate them in water two days before. Odiers 
likewise suffer the pomegranates to remain for 
some time on the tree, and they confine each in 
a new earthen pot; and having stopped and 
secured them, so that they may not beat against 
and be hurt by the stems, nor oiie by anotlier, 
they will have them fresh all die year. Pome¬ 
granates will keep during a long time, being 
dipped in clean hot water, and immediately taken 
out. You arc also to lay |KMnrgranatcs in dry 
sand, or in u quantity of wheal in ti»c shade, until 
they become wrinkled. 

XXXIX. — eoxcr.BN-ixo the r laxti.no of 

DAMSON'S. 

Tilt damson also loves a dry soil and a warm 
air; und it is planted in the same manner as tho 
barbilus; and it is grafted in Uk* same season 
and on the same days as the barbilus, but on 
tree* of the same kind, and on the apple. 


XL.- CONCEltlf I NO THE KEFPIN'O OF DAMSON'S. 

Some indeed, putting them in vessels, pour new 
wine on them, and some pour on must; and 


having filled and stopped the vessels, they leave 
them. 


XLI.-CONCERNINO THE PLANTING OK 

CHERRIES. 

Cherrv-trf.es are planted and grafted in the 
same manner as apples and pears; but this plant 
loves cool and wet situations; it is also partial 
to grafting; and the dicny-trce will not produce 
good and sweet fruit, unless it is grafted. If the 
black grape is likewise grafted on the cherry-tree, 
it will bear grapes in the spring. 


XI.II. -CONCERNING THE KIEPING OK 

CHERRIES. 

Cherries being gathered from the tree before 
the rising of tl»e sun, and being thrown into a 
vessel, some thyiuhra" having been previously 
laid at the bottom, then some cherries, and then 
some thy in bra, and some sweet oxymel being 
poured on them, are kept: and they are also 
kept on the leaves of the sweet calamus. 


XUII. 
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XLIII. —CONCERNING T1IE PLANTING OF THE 
JWCBE-mt 

The jujubc-trec is planted from shoots taken 
from tlte middle of the tree, as Didymus says in 
his Georgies. 


X MV.—CONCERN I NO KEEPING THE FRUIT OF 
THE Jl'Jt'RF.' 


The fruit of the jujube is kept, being thrown 
into itnomel, the leaves of calamus being laid 
under and over it. 



XI.V.— coNcr.nvtvo the REASON or pt anti no 

rtr.S, AND THE CARE OP THEM. 


Figs arc planted at two seasons of the year, 
in the spring and in tlic autumn: but it is better 
to plant the fig in die spring above all plants, for 
the plant being more delicate is very soon hurt 
by the frost and by die wind; you must dicreforc 
set it after die frosts in the spring. I indeed have 
planted fig-trees throughout die month of July, 
and have met with great success; and having 
transplanted and watered diem, I had large trees 
vol. II. d lhat 







that bore fruit from them; and from constant 
experience i have persevered to plant, not only 
in the spring, but in the month of July likewise. 
It is indeed necessary’ to plant figs in warm situa¬ 
tions and in rich earth, but not watered, for much 
water destroys the natural goodness of the figs, 
nnd it makes them easily rot It is also planted 
*n another way; for if any one, having macerated 
the figs, lays them in a rope, and having planted, 
waters them, many plants will grow, which it is 
proper to transplant But if any one sets the 
rooted plants of the fig-tree, it is proper to plant 
them with the squill. Some, having besprinkled 
the plant with brine, set it; but it is better, if 
any one is going to plant cuttings, to smear them 
with cow-dung. Others throw in some quick¬ 
lime after the plant, and this is attended with 
success. But it is proper to know that the fig- 
tree, when grown old. is more fruitful. Some 
throw in n.*h« s, ami some throw sample* on the 
roots: but if you wish the fig-tree not to run too 
high, plant tl*e cutting inverted*. The fig is also 
successfully raised from Seed. 


XLVI. 
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XLVI. —THAT FIG-TREES THAT ARE PLANTED 
MAY BE FREE FROM WORMS. 

The fig-trees will not produce worms, if, when 
you arc going to plant, you fix the shoot in a 
squill; and you will destroy those tliat are in 
them, if you sprinkle lime over the roots, and 
into the hollow parts of tlie trunk. 

XLVII.— TO MAKE FICS HAVE CHARACTERS. 

Inscribe what you please on the eye of the 
fig-tree which you arc going to inoculate, and 
the figs will produce characters. 

XLVIII. —THAT THE FIG-TREE MAV NOT CAST 
ITS ERL IT. 

The fig-tree docs not cast its fruit, if you take 
some mulberries and rub tl»c trunk of it with 
them. It also does not cast its fruit, if you apply 
salt or sea weeds to the roots of it, or rub the 
trunk with rubrica, when the moon is at the full, 
or suspend sour' figs on it: wlicrcfore some insert 
a shoot on each tree, that they may not be obliged 

D 2 to 

* Th« fruit of the wild fig-lrec, probably. 




to do this every year. The fig-tree retains its 
fruit, if you dig trenches around it about the 
Pleiades’, and having mixed an equal quantity 
of amurca and water you pour it on the trunk. 

XLIX.— TO KtrulM THfc WILD FIO. 

You will reclaim the wild fig, if, having cut 
the branches, you irrigate it with wine and oil, 
and well besprinkle it during seven days. 

I*~CONCERNING AN IM PET ICE VO I'S FIG-TULF.. 

You will cure the impetigenous fig-tree by 
planting the squill near its roots, or by dissolving 
sinople in water, and smearing the stem all 
around. 

LI.— TO MAKE THE FIG HAVE A CATHARTIC 
QUALITY, AND THE TREE TO PRODUCE EARLY 
FRUIT. 

When you plant the fig-tree, throw over the 
roots some black hellebore pounded with spurge, 
and you will hare figs of a cathartic quality. 
The figs also ripen before the usual season, if 

having 

’ It i. possible the author means the rmn* of the Pleiades 
with the Sun in the spring, which was about the *9<l of April. 
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having mixed pigeons dung, and pepper, and oil, 
you them on. Florentinus says in his Geor* 
gica, that ihc fig ripens early and IteaK the bite 
of venemous animals, when the fruit is smeared 
with the antidote theriaca. But if you wish to 
eut figs before the usual season, liaving' mixed 
pigeons dung and pepper with oil, rub the im¬ 
mature figs with tliein. 


LII.-CONCERNING C BA FT I .VC THE FIC-TBEE. 

The lig-tree is grafted on the mulberry and on 
ti»e plane-tree; and it is grafted, not only iu the 
spring, as otlmr trees are, but iu the summer 
also to (be winter solstice, as Florentine says. 


LIII.— THAT THE FRUIT OF THE FIO-TREE MAT 
BE WHITE OV ONE SIDE, AND BLACK OR BED 
ON THE OTHER 

Having taken different shoots, and having 
first tied those that are of the same age, set them 
in a trench, and manure and water them; and 
when they shoot, tie both the eyes together again, 
that they may grow in one stem; and after two 
years transplant them, if you will, and you will 

d 3 have 

• S«« PftlUdim, i*. to, *1. 






have figs of two colours. Some also do this more 
infallibly this nay: laving tied the seeds of two 
d i tic rent figs together in a doth, they set them, 
and they afterwards transplant them. 

LIV . THAT THE DKY FRUIT OF FIG-TREES 
WHICH ARE CALLED ISCHADES, MAT KEEP 
WITHOUT PUTRIFVI.VG. 

The figs called Ischades' will keep sound, if you 
throw three of then into tar, and lay one at the 
bottom of the jar, and lay on dry figs, till it is half 
filled ; then put in one of the figs that have been 
covered with tar, and again a layer of figs, 
until the jar is filled, and above all the third fig 
dipped in tar. They will also keep good a very 
long time, if they are suspended in a basket in 
the oven, after die bread is taken out, and laid 
in a new jar, that has not been pitched. Hut it 
is proper to gather the figs «ith the pedicles on 
which they hung, and to throw brine lioilcd with 
oil on them in the sun, and to lay them in the 
vessel, and to stop it with day, and* to let them 

1 Dry fig*. «o mentors called Canon fig*. ^ 

• Th» member of ibr .entence appetr, to me a. if i, wcr * 
mUplacrd. If i, came in after toe word wni 

be more m id place. If ,be senteoce be .bus arranRed, ,hc 
seven !a»t word* wili be wp-rflo-n. 
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be exposed to the dew one night, and to Jay 
them in the vessel. 

LV.- CONCERN I SC SOUR OR IMMATURE FIGS. 

The immature* figs do not fall, if you throw 
a chccnix of salt on the root of the tree, and cover 
it with mould. 

LVI.—HOW ONE MAT KEEP CRKEN FIGS FRESH, 
AS OS THE TREES. 

Fios do not remain on tlic trees after they are 
come to inuturity, as other fruit, but they fall 
spontaneously, although nobody gather* them : 
but it is possible to keep them fresh, as if on tlic 

trees, in this manner. When you arc going to 
stop the nine-casks, take a new pot, or some 
otlier vessel, that is not round, but, if you can, 
one that has a square bottom; then gatlier the 
figs that arc rather unripe, with tlair pedicles, or 
footstalks, that is, with the part on which they 
hung on the tree, lay them gently in tlie pot, at 
some distance from each other, and haring care¬ 
fully stopped it, set it in the cask so that it may 
swim ; then cover the cask; and these will keep 
ns you laid them in, unless tlic wine turns sour. 

d 4 You 

■ CalltJ 



You will also keep figs fresh this way: you must 
lake from the sides of f rcs h gourds, certain por- 
lions like patches', and excavate them ; then lay 
one in each hole, and stop it with the patches 
that were taken off, and lay them in a shady place, 
kept at some distance from fire and smoke. But 
it is necessary to gather them, as it has been 
already observed, with their pedicles; for when 
whole they keep during a very long time. Some 
laying the figs in honey so as not to touch ono 
another, nor the vessel, and itaving sloped them, 
let them remain. Others lay a glass carefully, 
or something else that is transparent, with its mouth 
downward, over the figs, securing them with 
wax, leaving no vent-hole, and tlicy keep with¬ 
out wintering. 

LVII. —cover using the season* pon plant- 

I.VO A I.MO V l>S, AND Til E CARE AND OKAPT- 

IVO OP THEM. 

It is better to plant almonds in the autumn to 
the winter solstice; for it is not so practicable to 
plant these in the spring, because this plant shoots 

very 

• St*..-* nn, r.w •err imall piece* of cloth, on 
«hieh chirur*con* u*ed lo spread their plainer*. 

* The Greek* sometime* gaee the almond the epithet ©«^., 
from the island of Tbuos. It «*a* sometimes called by tlie 
Rora an* wi Gr*c*. 
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very early. This planl lores warm situations, 
and it therefore seems more adapted to islands. 
It is likewise proper to graft the almond in the 
autumn; then it commonly appears in the spring: 
and you ought to lake the shoot of the almond 
that is to be inserted, not from the summit, but 
from the middle of the tree. Almonds arc h!m» 
raised from seed, and from quicksets, and from 
offsets or suckers. But some take a cutting from 
the highest part of the tree, und plant it, and they 
have met with great success. When we indeed 
raise the almond from seed, we ought to take 
fresh seeds, and previously to macerate tl»eiu iu 
manure made soluble with water. Some also ma¬ 
cerate th« seeds in hydromel for a night The 
seed to be planted ought to be set straight, with 
its pointed end downward, and that which is ob¬ 
tuse and not 1 slender, upw ard. Some also say tluit 
die plant grows more propitiously, when some 
fennel giant is previously thrown into Uic trench. 

LV11I. — WHWT YOU Ot'CHT TO GATHER THE 

ALMONDS. 

When their hull is going to break, gather 
them ; and having stripped the hull, wash them 

in 

* Ka. Srm. The la« word ought to bt Awrr*.. 





in brine, for this makes them white and whole¬ 
some ; and having dried them, lay them in the 
sun. But if you lay them in straw, tliey are 
easily stripped of the hulL 

I-IX. — TO MAKE BITTER ALMONDS SWEET. 

Yoi* will make the bitter fruit sweet, if you 
perforate the stem of the tree a palm high in its 
four sides, that it may take off the sap every year 
until it becomes sweeL But some, acting more 
judiciously, dig round the tree, and throw in hogs 
fieces, pouring in urine also: having then laid on 
the mould, they water it regularly, until it* sap 
becomes sweet But the stem of the almond-tree, 
when wounded, casts its fruit. You will also 
make the fruit tender and sweet, which was 
before hard and bitter, if you open the earth 
around the roots, and constantly water them with 
warm water, before the tree blossoms. 


I-X. -TO MAKE AI.MOXDS CROW WITH CHA¬ 

RACTERS ON THEM. 

Having skilfully cracked the almond, and 
having kept tlie kernel whole, and Imving oj»ened 
it, inscribe what you please in the inside ; and 

tying 



tying it again in papyrus, plant it; covering it with 
clay and hogs feces, lay on the mould. 

LXI. — TO MAKE THE STFRIL ALMOND-TREE 
PRODUCE FRUIT. 

But you w ill make the Steril almond-tree pro¬ 
duce fruit by exposing its roou in the winter: 
and if it indeed |>ersiats to produce leaves, but 
no fruit, having perforated the part' of the stem 
near the ground, drive a piece of the resinous pine 
into the hole, pour on some urine, and then lay 
on the mould. 

LXII.— CONCERXINO GRAFTING THE almond- 

tree. 

The almond-tree is grafted, not on tlic ex¬ 
treme brunches on the trunk, but on those 
brandies that run up in the middle, at the end of 
autumn. 

LXIII.—CONCERNING THE SEASON FOR PLANT¬ 
ING CHIAN UTS. 

The ebesnut, which some call the glandiferous 
tree of Jupiter, delights in sandy land and in 

cool 

r The Creek* u« to esprew thh p*rt. 
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cool situations; and it is raised from quicksets 
and from Med, but the surer method is from 
plants, for they will produce fruit after two 
years. But it is planted from the equinox, not 
only from truncheons and from layers, but also 
from suckers and quicksets, as the olive. But 
chcsnuts are sown, not in tl»e same way as the 
almond and nuts*, but having the pointed part 
upward. 


LXIV.—CONCEKKIKO THE SEASON FOR FLANT- 
I.VO NUTS, AND THE CARE Of THEM. 


Walnuts arc planted in the same season as 
the almond, and tliey arc raised front seed, and 
from offsets, and from suckers; and they love 
dry and cool situations, rather than such os are 
wurm: hut if you are going to rai-e the nut 
from seed, you will act more judiciously, if you 
macerate the seed in a vessel containing urine,* 
during five days, and then plant it, and the kernel 
and the shell of die nut will be tender : and you 
will make the almond the same by continually 
throwing ashes on the trunk and roots of the tree. 
The nut-tree will also grow more propitiously 


* Walnuts. 


when 


• The original i» more exprewire in relation to the quality 
of the urine. Ocfm 



when often transplanted, and especially if one 
drives a coppet nail, or a piece of stick, into 
the tree, till it reaches the pith: and if a person 
perforates the pith with an auger, and make* 
a piece of elm of th s be of the Imle, and seta 
it in, having thoroughly perforated the tree, l*e 
will make the nuts, that are hard and coarse, 
tender. The walnut-tree also does not cast its 
fruit, if you tie the root of mullein and acrim- 
aon rag from tho dunghill round the tree. 

LXV.— COXCERMNO GRAFTING THE M T-TBLE. 

Some of the writers on agriculture say that 
the nut-tree has not been u>ed to »«e grafted, 

nor other trees tliat have a resinous sap; and 
that they neither receive another plant, nor can 
they lie inserted on oilier trees: but this is not 
true, as experience has often stood the test; for 
I have frequently grafted and inoculated pistacia- 
trees on llic tei min thus, which the people in the 
country call terebinthus, which has a copious 
flow of resin, and I had large trees: and I may 
say that the terminthus receives the graft of the 
pistacia more cordially than one of its own kind: 
and I iuive frequently inoculated and grafted 
nut-trees, and I have met with much success. 

But 
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But if it does nrt coalesce with facility, you 
must not therefore desist on account of the first 
failure. Some indeed graft the nut-tree thus: 
alter they have sown it, and it is come to some 
growth, and of the age of two or three years, 
they take up a plant, they graft tlie root in the 
usual manner internally, and they then plant it 
again. Others also, laving selected a shoot from 
the nut-tree, from which they mean to graft, the 
year before, turn and twist it; for tin: shoot being 
thus treated will have a fuller pith, and it will be 
more easily trimmed, and when it is grufted it 
grows strong. 

J.X\ L- THAT KITS WITHOUT SHELLS BECOME 

PUOX1UCT1VE. 

You will make nuts have tender shells, if 
having cracked the nutshell*, and having kept the 
kernel unhurt, you wrap it in wool, or cover it 
with fresh leaves of tlic vine, or of the plane- 
tree, that the seed being naked may not he eaten 
by ants, and you will thus plant it Florentinus 
says that it is tlic same with regard to the almond 

and 

* T. *-<•«•. The Greeks applied U>i« word to exp**, the 
corering of the seed* of pUnu as well as of testaceous ani¬ 
mals in the some way as the English a FP !y the word >h f U. 
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and other fruits, that have a hard integument, 
when they arc planted in this manner. They 
assiduously throw ashes over the stem and roots 
of U.e tree. 

LX VII.—’THAT THE XCT OR AST OTHER TREE 
MAY BE DRIED t’P. 

Whim fasting, cliew a fresh lentil, that is, the 
seeds; and utter you have chewed them, while you 
have them in your mouth, when the nut-tree is in 
blossom, lay hold of any one of the branches 
with your teeth, and it will be dried up. Or fix 
a red-hot spike in the root of any tree; or per¬ 
forate it with Jill auger, and set in a piece of the 
tamarisk ; or, leaving dog round it, lay dictamnus* 
or beans, or a imitated* rag, on tlsc roots of it. 


LXVIII.-CONCERNING THE PONTIC XCT, 

CALLED THE SMALL XCT. 

The Pontic nut is also set at the same time 
with the almond and the walnut; and it loves a 
white clay and watery situations. There is also 
one sort that is round, and one that is oblong; 

and 

* Now Martimn called frtsimtUa. 

• Thi» if more accarattljr expiated in the Greek. 





and the round one, when set in the same season 
with that which is oblong, shoots speedily. 

LXIX. -CONCERNING MULBERRIES, AND HOW 

THEV BECOME WHITE. 

The white poplar, being grafted or inoculated 
from the mulberry-tree, produces white mulber¬ 
ries. Mulberries keep a very long time in a 
glass vessel'. Tlicy are also planted at two sea¬ 
sons, in the autumn and in the spring, and prin¬ 
cipally from shoots, as fig-treo: and they grow 
propitiously, when tlie earth lying around them 
is constantly stirred, not deep, but to the roots 
near the surface. Mulberry-trees may be also 
raised from seed, if one first macerates the mul¬ 
berry, and picks out the seeds, and sows and 
waters them; hut it is better raised from a cut¬ 
ting and n truncheon. It is also grafted on the 
chesnut and on Use beech. 


1'XX.— CONCERN INC KEEPING AND LAVING VP 
MULBERRIES. 

Mulberries, carefully laid in a glass vessel, 
keep during a very long time, when covered with 
their ow n liquor, and stopped. 


LX XI. 
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LXXI.-CONCERNING THE PLANTING OF THE 

MEDLAR. 

Thf. medlar is planted in the same way as tl»e 
quince, from the ninth' of the calends of April. 

LXXII.-CONCERNING THE PLAXllN'G OF THK 

C A HOB-TREE. 

The carob-trces are planted in the same man¬ 
ner nearly as the olive-trees, but in moist situa¬ 
tions, from the ninth* of the calends of January 
to the fourth* of the calends of February. 

I.XXIII.—CONCERNING THF. EXPLANATION OF 
TIIE KARRI OF ESCULENT FRUIT AND NUTS. 

As the writers on agriculture, men of consum¬ 
mate experience, do not explain the names of 
fruit to us in common terms; but sometimes in¬ 
deed make mention of a royal nut, and sometimes 
of a pontic nut, and sometimes of the glandi¬ 
ferous tree of Jupiter: I deem it necessary to 
vol. it. e explain, 

' The 2*lh of March. 

* The ?*(h of December. 

The «9ih of January. 


explain, which is ihe royal, and which the pontic 
nut, and the names of frail mentioned by them. 
The royal nut then is that which is called by us 
the nut’; and the pontic, that is the small nut; 
the glandiferous tree of Jupiter is thecheanut; 
the coccumelon is what wc call the damson; the 
armeniaca is the apricot; the tenninthus* is what 
wc call tlie terebinthus. 

LXXIV.—CONCERNING Tilt PIFFEBEXC* DF.- 
TWklX FRUIT AND NUTS. 

That is called fruit 1 which is of a green colour, 
ns the darmdna, apples, pears, damsons, and such 
ns have no hard covering cxtcniully; hut those 
nrr called akrodruif, which have a shell exter¬ 
nally, hs (lie pomegranate, the putaria, the clies- 
nut, and such as have fruit with a hard covering 
on the outside*. 


* The walnut. 

‘ It r» called by Urn name by Tbcophra.iut, Dimroridoa, 
Galen, and by tuo»t of the ancient author*. 

' Oruja is what th* Romans called pom*m, ihal is, esculent 
fruit without a hard rind, ■» the had. 

" fruit, the covering of which was a shell. 

" To distinguish them from the olive and other fruit, the 
need of which ha* a bardcovenng within tla- |-ulp or fruit. 
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LXXV.—CONCERNING TilE TIME AND MANSER 
OF GRAFTING TREES. 

There are three modes of grafting, and one of 
them is indeed properly called grafting; and tlic 
second is grafting* in the rind; and the third is 
inoculation. It b indeed proper to graft' the 
trees that have a thick bark, und that abound in 
sap, the burk of which draws much moisture out 
of cite ground, as tlte fig and the cherry tree, and 
the olive plant. But it is necessary, before the 
grafting in the rind, to prepare a small stick from 
some firm wood, to let it down a little way 
between the bark und tl»e wood, that the bark 
may remain unbroken; for it is necessary to 
observe this, then to remove tlte stick with cau¬ 
tion, mid immediately to set in llic graft; und 
this inode is called grafting in tlie rind: but in 
trees that have a thin bark and arc dry, ami 
which have Uu ir moisture, not in the bark, but 
in the pith, such da the citron anJ tiie vine, und 
Others of thL- kind, they divide the wood in the 
middle, and set in the -hoot,; and this mode is 

E 2 called 

° In tin* Cm*\. vr-AW-*. 

r The CSreek c*pnr*»k>o here n. “ to graft in the bark.'' 


called grafting 1 . It is necessary in both the 
fore-mentioned inodes to perform the operation 
succinctly, tiiat neither the slioot tliat is applied, 
nor the tree that receives it, may become dry 
« hen the application is made. It is also proper 
to take off the shoots from generous, and full- 
grown, and fruitful trees, with sharp pruning- 
knives, from the north side, tender and smooth, 
with many eyes, having two or three points, but 
one ut the bottom; let them be of Use thickness 
of one's little linger; ami let tlicm be two years 
old, for those tliat are one year old are indeed 
apt to run up, but the)- are stcril. It is proper 
to trim die shoots with a dinrp knife on one side 
at tin* bottom, as you do a writing pen, observing 
tliat there may lie no diminution of the pith. It 
is also proper to form the shoot so tliat the woody 
part may be adapted to the wood, and the liark 
to the bark. I-et the shoot be also trimmed of 
n proper size for the fissure, and for the place' 
tliat is prcjiared, in which it is to be set. Ix-t it 
then be trimmed to the distance of two inches, 
and let the plant that receives it be slit tw o inches 

deep: 


1 Now called cWA-grafting. 

* K.i r. “ and kr lhe hollow place." It meant 

ihc place which was prepared to receive the thoot. 
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deep: and after it is set in, no part of the shoot 
is to be taken off, but it is to be left as it is; and 
it is necessary to cover the place with white clay 
that does not crack, for the yellow clay is unfit 
for this, for it scorches the stems. The mode of 
grafting is also so far useful that, if a person graft 
the plants on their own kind, tliev thrive and im¬ 
prove. But it is necessary to select the shoots 
when the moon is in decreasing, ten days or 
more before tlie grafting, and to lay tliem in a 
vessel carefully covered, that no air may lie let 
in; for t)»c shoots indeed that are selected must 
lie kept close, but the tree tlwt is grafted must 
bo ready to bud; it b therefore necessary to 
select the shoots ten days before, or more. Now 
know the reason why it is not proper immediately 
to take the shoots and to graft tiiem; for if a 
shoot is immediately set on the lice, that receives 
it in full vigour and swoln, there is an urgent' 
necessity, licforc an union takes place, that tlie 
shoots should wither a little; and tlmt thence 
arises an opening between tlie hliooi tliat is set 
on, and the wood that receives it; ond the air 
moreover entering into the vacant place, docs not 
suffer a coalition to take place. But if the shoots 
are first luid in some vessel during some days, 

e 3 Uicy 

• Every nrcewUy, id the Gm*. 
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they remain there to go through what they were 
to go through alter grafting; and when they are 
applied there is no laxity of the bandages, nor 
does the air get in, but they soon coalesce. Hut. 
it is necessary to fix the shoots, not when the 
north but when the south wind blows. This is 
“l*o evident, that showers are propitious to cleft- 
grafting, but unpropitiouH to shouldcr-grafting. 
It is likewise proper to know that grafting is 
practised after tlic outumnul equinox to the 
winter solstice, and after the blowing of Favo- 
nius, that is, from the seventh of the month of 
February to the vernal equinox. Hut some say 
that the best season for grafting is immediately 
lifter the rising of the Dog-star, and again in the 
summer after tlic burning heat of the Dog-star. 
If tlic shoots are conveyed from a distance, let 
them lie brought fixed in day, and let the vessel 
l*e curcfully Hopped, tint there may lie no vent. 


I.XXVI. - roNoruvixc cramino in the 

HIND, C LEFT-ORA FTl NO; AND WIlAT SORT* OF 
TREKS ARK CAPABLE OF ORAFTISO IN THE 
KIND, AND OF CLF.I T-GR A STI NO. 

The fig is inserted on the mulberry and on the 
plane tree. The mulberry is inserted on the 

chesnut, 
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chesnut, and on tiie beech, and on the apple-tree, 
and on tl»e terminthus, and on the wild pear, 
and on the elm, and on the white poplar, irom 
which white mulberries are produced. But the 
pear is inserted on the pomegranate, and on the 
quince, and on the mulberry, «md on the almond, 
and on the torminthos: and if a person inrerts 
the pear on the mulberry, Ite will taaee die fruit 
of u rod colour. Apple* are grafted on every 
kind of wild pear, and on tl* quince, and they 
become the best sorts, which are wiled the sweet 
apples nt Athens; and on the damson also, and 
vice versa, and on the plane-tree, from which tlw 
apples grow red. The walnut is grafted on the 
arbutus only. Pomegranates are inverted on the 
willow. The hay is grafted on tlw ash*. Hie 
durncinum is inserted on the damson and on the 
almond. The damson is giafted on all sorts of 
wild pear*, and on tlie quince, and on the apple- 
tree. The chcsnut is grafted on il>c nut-tree, 
and on the oak. and on the beech. The clierry 
is grafted on tlie terminthus, ami on tl»c |>eaeh, 
and in reversed order. The quince is grafted on 
the oxyacanthua. The myrtle is inserted on the 
willow. The apricot is inserted on the datnsou 

E 4 and 

* Some ihml Ilia ought to be •« in»tca<J of »*>-■», 
i, e. on the *rph- - 
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and on the almond. The citron having so thin a 
rind, hardly receives a graft: but it is grafted from 
its own kind, and from the apple, which l have 
frequently done, and after it shot, it withered; 
but I think, if it takes, it will pro duce die citrons 
called the apple-citrons; and if any person inserts 
the citron on the mulberry, it will produce red 
citrons. The quince and the wild tig receive all 
kinds; therefore graft or insert what you please 
on these. The citron is properly grafted on the 
pomegranate, as Didymu* say* i u Ids Georgies. 
Hut llorcntinus say* in his Georgies, that the 
vine is properly grafted on the cherry”, and tlmt 
it produce* grapes in the spring; and that the 
olive grafted on Use vine produces die fruit called 
die olive grujie. The sweet-scented pmt» arc 
properly grafted on spplc-trccs, as I Imvc learned 
from experience. 


I.XXVII.-concernino the season and 

MODE OF INOCULATING. 

Inoculation is seasonably practised before 
the summer solstice. I have indeed inoculated 
about die vernal equinox in fine weather, w-hen 
— the 
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the trees were beginning to shoot, and I suc¬ 
ceeded very well But you are to clear the 
tree that is inoculated from its superfluous parts, 
that is, from suckers and leaves, having left the 
more perfect and strongest branches, which are 
to he budded ; tlien taking a generous bud, tiiat 
is one year old, from a tree that bears well, you 
are to set the eye from it with the utmost exact¬ 
ness on the oilier trunk: and it is proper to take 
olV the burk with precision, and to keep the wood 
whole and untouched, for this is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary. It is ulso proper that the eye in tho 
bud should fall on the eye in the stem; for w hen 
set on it, it totally coalesces. But one may in¬ 
oculate, and without an eye, on another part of 
the stem, in a smooth place; hut it is necessary 
that Hie barks of each stein should be of equal 
thickness: and when un union takes place, im¬ 
mediately cut ofl* what is above tlie juncture, that 
the nourishment may not get into that part, but 
to that which is compacted; and win n the buds 
produce three leaves, it is proper to remove the 
bandages. I indeed have oftcu taken off the eye 
from a germ a year old, ami liave not grafted it 
by itself; hut having left the eye unhurt in the 
germ, and having taken off the hark from the 
part behind the eye, and having scraped some 

portion 





portion of the wood, as «* do in making a pen' 
and having thus grafted with the remaining part 
ot the wood. I have raised generous trees from 
this mode of insertion. The choicest parts of the 
branches being inoculated, will produce double 
the fruit. 

LXXVIII.—VHZV IT IS NECESSARY TO OHMS 
THE TREES. 

After guthcring the fruit you arc immediately 
to dress the grout and small trees, such as pro- 
duce esculent' fruit, an.l such as produce nuts, 
taking off every tiling that is faulty and super¬ 
fluous, with very sharp knives; ami you arc to 
leave but one shoot on young plants ; and you are 
to Uke off the suckers from the stem, that U»e 
plant may be smooth and straight, having three 
or four young shoots at the top. spreading from 
each other; und thus the plant is formed, while 
it ii tender. 


* C< «. , Tin «« road* of a rred in mr- 

lier ages. and it -a, atorw.rds made o« a quill; and in n«- 
fereuce to dm. it n in modern laaguajr* called, fr«.m the La- 
tm, «/*«. /*•««, «*t fitmt. jU**, Ac- TL* «rritin 4 nxd 
of the Greeks was called 
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LXXIX. —FOR SIDERATED TREES. 

Siderated trees being irrigated with unguent* 
will revive. 

LXXX. — Til AT winced creatures may not 

FALL UPON TREES. 

Hun the knife with which you prune, with gar¬ 
lic, or hung some garlic on tlie tree. 

I.XXXI.— CONCEHMXO Til L CARLO* PLANTS. 

You are to leave the plaiiLs w hit h arc set in 

the uutunin, till the spring, without disturbing 
them; hut when the spring comes, it is pro|>cr 
to dig them four' times: and it is necessary to 
dig tliose thut nrc set in the spring, wlien they 
seem to have taken root, mid to do the same thing 
with regard to tliose that are trail-planted. It 
is also proper to water the plants during tlic sum¬ 
mer the first year ; and you arc to remove super¬ 
fluous shoots, not with a knife, but with your 
hands, if they arc tender, and easily gi\e way; 

but 

* Book r. c. 36. 
r .Vo Theopbi»»iu», c. P. 3, M. 



but if not, it is better to leave them, than to 
apply the knife while the plants are yet young; 
for they become stunned by the touch of the knife. 
It is also necessary to fix poles for the support of 
the plants. It is moreover proper to manure the 
fruit-bearing trees in the month of Junuvy, not 
immediately on tlie roots, for it heats tlicm im¬ 
moderately. 


LXXXII. —THAT ALL TREES MAY BEAK MOB I*. 

FRUIT. 

If aviso well pounded and mixed purslane and 
spurge, smeur the stems: and all trees w ill pro¬ 
duce more fruit, if you apply pigeons dung to 

the roots of llietn. 

LXXXIII.— TO MAKE A BARREN TREE BEAR 

FRUIT. 

Having* girt and tucked up your clotlies, 
and having taken an axe or a hatchet, approach 

the 

* This opinion relatin' to (be fructification of tree* i« of 
remote antiquity, which came from the east, and to which 
the parable of the fig-tree wetua to bear win* analogy— Lmke , 
xiii. 6. There it a paw* re in an Arabic writer, which thaw* 
that it wot not unknown in the east. It relate* to the fructi¬ 
fication of the palm-tree, and nw thut:" Thr matter, armed 
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the tree with resentment, w biting to cut it down: 
but when any body comes to you, and deprecate* 
the cutting of it, as if responsible for a future 
crop, seem to be persuaded, and to spare the 
tree, and it will bear fruit well in future, Bean 
haulm also, applied to the stem, makes a tree 
bear fruit. 


LXXXIV.—Ct-BE FOB TREES, HEALING EVF.RV 
BLEMISH. 

Some peculiar remedy is indeed exclusively 
suitable to ever)* tree. Now 1 will not omit a 
cure, that is applicable to all trees in general, 
but will make it public. If you then wish oil your 

trees to remain lieolthy and to thrive, liavingdug 
round them, irrigate their roots and stems w ith the 
stale urine of man or beast; and if sltowcrs fail, 
water them. Amurca, mixed with an equal quan¬ 
tity of w ater and poured over every tree, lias tl»c 
same effect. Some, when they plant trees, rub 

their 

“ with an axe, approaching the tree with an attendant, tmy%, 
“ I will cut down this tree, became it bean no fruit. Ab- 
•• stain, I pray, »ays the other; it will produce fruit tbi» 
“ year. The master indeed without delay strikes it, but with 
“ the axe inverted: but tbe other preventing him, aav*. 
“ Spnre it. I prey; I am retpomible for it. Then the tree 
•' becomes fruitful. - — Ibn .IhtrJ. 



their roots with bull’s gall, and such as are thus 
planted remain unhurt. But some, rubbing the 
stems of the plants with the juice of the herb 
culled potypremnof, hare kept them unhurt, and 
have received much fruit But in general, bean 
haulm, or the haulm of pulse, or wheat straw, ap¬ 
plied to trees, will be of service to them, as I)i- 
dymw says in his Georgies. 

LXXXV.- HOW OS F. MAY TRANSPLANT LA RGB 

AND FRUITFUL TREES. 

Havcno made tiic trendies very deep, and ha¬ 
ving stripped the leaves and having kept the 
thicker brandies unhurt, and the roots whole, 
they set the stems straight, with a great quantity 
of tbeif own soil, and with manure, observing 
that they mnv remain in tlieir primary aspect: 
and they set two perforated vessels at the sides, 
that they may coastantly water the roots by 
means of the vessel*; and they set on their covers,' 
w ithout stopping the holes. They arc also sea¬ 
sonably transplanted before the setting* of the 
Pleiades. But it is necessary, in the planting of 

the 

* Sometime* c»J»ed ImsIm •;./.«; Tabcrna-mont, i. 1 a 

■iid 19. 

* About the begiauia* of So'wnbcr. 
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the tree, to observe the original aspect to the 

* 

cast and west. 

LXXXV1.— HOW ONE MAT RAISE PLAITS 
PROM SEEDS BROUGHT FROM A DISTANCE. 

Since plants brought from a distance often 
wither, it is necessary thus to remove those from 
seeds. When the* fruit has ripeued on the stem, 
they lake and besprinkle it with dust; they then 
dry it in the shade, and they afterwards make a 
trench and set the fruit, and they water it daily, 
until it shoots ; and when it is two or three years 
old, they transplant it with its roots, and they 
set it, leaving tl»c tops of U»e plants only above 
the soil. The planting of seeds indeed seems to 
some to lie frivolous. But it is proper to know, 
that every seed produces its own kind, excepting 
the seed of the olive; for it produces the cotinus, 
that is lire wild, and not the true olive. 


LXXXVII.— THAT TREES MAT NOT CAST 
THEIR FRUIT. 

Wiiat is called darnel, found among whw®, 
being taken up in abundant quantity with it* 

roots 

• O upn wcu*» htr* to signify it* wed and the fruit. 
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toots from tlw ground, when it begins to flourish, 
and being formed in the shape of a chaplet, if it 
is throw n round tl»c stem of the tree, brings its 
fruit to perfection, and it docs not cast it. The 
herb also called mullein, bound round the nut- 
tree, will not suffer it to east its fruit; and it 
docs not cast its fruit, if a crab is tied round it. 
If you likewise bind the stem with lead as with a 
chaplet, it does not cast its fruit, but it will 
bring it to perfection. Plants do not cast their 
fruit, if having dug round the roots, and having 
perforated them, you set in a piece of the cherry- 
tree, and lay on the mould. But some, having 
laid the roots bare, dividing the strongest and 
largest of them in t!»c middle, set in a hard 
flint, and then tying them, they again cover 
them with earth; and Didymus says in his Geor¬ 
gies that this verse of Homer contributes to this : 

He* UiirtMn moniL, n h«rd confinrmcnl U y . 

A none also, with a hole in it, being found and 
set on a branch of the tree, likewise retains Uie 
fruit, if you inscribe these words on it, and tie it 
in a proper manner to the tree: “ And it shall be 
like a tree planted by running water, which will 
produce its fruit in season, and its leaf will not 

fall 

« n.«t, ii». t. .. ss7. 
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fall. The herb polium' being hung on the tree, 
keeps on the fruit. 

LXXXVHI. —CONCERNING TIIF Ct'RE or 

TREES TIIAT CAST Til LI H BLOSSOMS, OR 

THE LEAVES OF WHICH fALL OFF. 

What trees soever shed their leaves, or cast 
their blossoms, arc thus cured. Havin'* dug 
round the roots, lay on the measure of eight' 
congii of bean huulin mixed with water to a lurge 
tree, and to a small one not less than two congii; 
for thus such us arc unhealthy will be cured, 
ami tlic otlicra will remain free from disease. 

I.XXXIX. —THAT PI. A NTS AND SEEDS MAY 
NOT BE HURT BY CATTLE OH OTHER BEASTS. 

Throw* river or sea crabs, not less than ten, 
into w uter, ami let them remain eight days ; and 
having covered them, lay them in the open air, 
that they may be insulated during ten days, and 
vol. it. r pour 

• In En*ti*h c»Hcit pJ>y. 

• X*.' »rw. 

• Thii prescription i» mtncioMd 
c. 35. 


X 


by PalUdiu*, lib. i. 
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pour the water on such as you may wish not to 
be hurt tor eight days, and you will wonder at its 
efficacy. Canine faeces, mixed with very stale 
urine and applied 4 , have the same effect. 

XC.— THAT XEITHER TREES NOR VIXES MAY 

RE HURT BY WORMS, NOR BY ANY OTHER 

ANIMAL. 

11avino pounded Lctniiian sinoplc and ori¬ 
ganum with water, apply it to the roots, and plant 
Hijuilla round them: and if you fix |>crchcs of 
the pine* round the trees, the worms will l»c 
destroyed. If hogs faces, diluted with die stale 
of an ass, arc applied, this keeps the tree unhurt 
from worms, as Didymus says in his Georgies: 
und he says that if you apply bulls gall to die 
roots, the tree neither soon decays, nor will it 
produce worms. Trees will not be worm-eaten, 
if, having laid the roots bale, you apply pigeons 
dung to them all around. 


H n<**prink!«<l, in (h* Cr c*k. 

Probably, the rwjnoo» pine from *bxb Ur %ra» extracted. 


BOOK 



b'7 


BOOK xr. 


HTPOTHFSIS. 

I'hcv thing* are contained in tbi* Book, being indeed the 
I'li'..mil concerning llw »drct I'rctrjvt* ot AgncuUuie ; and 
ComprUing the lr*r» k for cbaplru, and the emgm* tree*, 
and the planting of mr* and IIIia aoj riokt*. and of 
otiicr awce(-*crntrd (lower*. 


I.—WHAT TREES ARK kVF.RCRI.KV, AVD DO NOT 
SHED TIIKIK LEAVES IS WINTER. 

1 HE evergreen trees that do not sited their 
leaves in the winter nrc fourteen; the pal in, tltc 
citron, the strobflut, the bay, tl»c olive, die cy¬ 
press, the curob, the pine, the ilex, the box, the 
myrtle, the cedar, the willow', and the juniper. 

F 2 II. 

* Some of the Greek writer* say tboc were row, myrtle*, 
and bay*. 

1 In*. Some hart supposed tkat thi* ought to be written 
*»■«, the fr-Ur*. 
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Il-CONCEISISO THC BAY-TREE. 

Daph.ve was a most beautiful daughter of the 
river Ladon* ; and Apollo being smitten with her, 
pursued her as his beloved object When she was 
therefore apprehended by the god, they say that 
sho supplicated her mother Earth, and that she 
was received by her; and when the Earth pro¬ 
duced a tree for her, Apollo was struck with 
astonishment at the sight of it, and lie culled the 
tree Daphne, after the name of the virgin : and 
taking n sprig of it, he crowned himself with it; 
and from tltat lime the plant became a symbol of 
divination. They also call the damsel Sophro- 
sune, und this is not improper, for divination 
proceeds from chastity, and the ancient# conse¬ 
crate this to A|k>IIo, because tin- plant is of a 
hot" nature, and Apollo is fire, for lie is the same 
ns the sun; whence it is hated by demons, and 
where there is a bay-tree demons betake them¬ 
selves to Bight They also w ho burn this when 
performing acts of divination, seem to find the 

aid 

" A rircr of Greece, of which Philosliatus and A pht ho¬ 
nin' fri^n Daphne to be lb* daughter. CslUraacbii* *ay» it 
was a Inrfte rierr. Hymn 1. 18. 

• Eu*eb:us dt proper. says that I he bay wa6 dedi¬ 

cated to Apollo, because it was of a fiery nalurc. 
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aid of prediction. They also say this with re¬ 
gard to the hay. that it contributes to health; 
whence its leaves and dried figs were given to 
the magistrates by the people on the first* day of 
the month of January. Neither does the epi¬ 
lepsy, nor a demon, infest the place where tlie 
bay-tree is ; nor docs thunder approach the place 
where it stands. A palace has also been called 
Daphne, derived from the name of tlie bay-true’ at 
Rome; for they say that Ictinus, (lie brotlier in¬ 
deed of Tclegonus, and Ute son of Circe, and 
the father-in-law of .Knaas, when building the ci¬ 
tadel before tlie arrival of .Knsras. found a boy-tree 
there. The ancients also called tin* palaces of 
kings, citadels', as*they wens for the sake of se¬ 
curity built in tlie most elevated ports of cities. 


III.—coKCERanxo the okafting or tiif. bat, 

AND THE SOWINO AND TRANSPLANTING OF IT. 

Qu INTI Lies says that bav-trecs arc grafted on 
each other, and on the service, ami on ash-trccs. 

r 3 Hut 

° «js. that ihr old bay, wen? thanked for 

,reJ * on " '*w beginning of March, in the house, of the high 
prieW, called Flaming, .. i. 11. TJm «<c,n. to hare been 
done before January and February were added to the ca¬ 
lendar. 

9 .Eneid. lib. rii, r. i<). &C. 

' A*{«ntoK. 

\ 
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Rut Diophanes says that the seed of the bay-tree 
is gathered ahout the calends of December, and 
it is sown after the ides of March; and the plant 
is removed and transplanted in October. The 
Romans also call this the plant of good genius, 
and it is well’ adapted for hedges of vineyards. 

IV.—CON'CIRXJXG THE cYpnrss. 

The cypresses have two names, and they are 
indeed called cka rites on account of their delec¬ 
table quality, and cypresses, on account of their 
bearing and producing branches and seed in such 
regular order. They were tlvc daughters’ of 
Kteoclcs ; and when dancing in imitation of the 
goddesses, they fell into a well ; ami the Earth, 
commiserating their misfortune, produced flou¬ 
rishing plants like the damsels, forming them for 
the delight of men, and for perpetuating their' 
memory. 

V. 

' Some of ibe ancient wrifm h»*r mid that it i, inj M ,i OUB l0 
the vine. ThrophratlB*. ir. JO. Plinj, xir. C4. 

■ t here arc »c*cr»l «c*<*inr» of iber origin. Orid. Mc- 
lam. I. 10. v. |i)o. Pli«y, **i. 33, fee. 


1 Th«* word refer* lo iJair.v I 
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V.— CONCERNING THE PLANTING OF THE 
CYPRESS. 

The seed of the cypress is indeed gathered 
after the calends of September, and it" is sown 
in beds from the ninth of the calends of No¬ 
vember throughout the winter: and after the 
sowing of the cypresses, sow some barley thin 
(and the cypresses frequently grow to a con¬ 
siderable height the some year, for tlvey grow as 
much os tin* barley); and transplant them. The 
shoots also growing spontaneously, which arise 
from the cypress, arc transplanted in tin- same 
manner. But Democritus says that the cypress 
ought to Ik? planted within a hedge, that it may 
grow both for pleasure and as a fence. It loves 
wet ami sheltered situations. The male* cypress 
is stcril. 

VI.— CONCERNING TIIE MYRTLE. 

Myhsin e was an Attic maid, surpassing indeed 
nil the damsels in beauty, and ull Use young men 
in strength; and she was acceptable to the god¬ 
dess Minerva ;a nd she exerted Itcrself in the 

F 4 palwstra, 

* Cato lay* it was turn in the brgmaing of the spring, 
C. xlviii. 1. 

* See 11 t»y. xrU. 10. 


* 



palipsira, and in the race; and site crowned 
w an-iors and conquerors: but tone of those that 
were overcome, being enraged at the maid, mur¬ 
dered her from envy: they did not indeed extin¬ 
guish Minerva's affection for her, but the myrtle 
remains grateful to die goddess as well as the 
“live, id though*, having changed its mode of life, 
it bean myrtle-berries instead of olives. 


VII.—COXCULMKO TIIE PLANTING OF THE 

MTBTLE. 

It is proper to plant the myrtle in all the most 
elevated parts of the country, for it produces 
much grateful smell in the jdace. Some indeed 
propagate it from sucker*, taking the plants that 
Imvo roots: other* also take a very generous 
shoot from the top of the tree, and set it straight, 
throwing some good soil with manure on it; and 
they heap on the mould up to the shoots that 
have arisen from it Some likewise set truncheons 
of die length of a cubit, and 1 of considerable 
thickness, in the trenches; and they cover them 

with 

• The I n** o t ifci* pa^sr «rt» to be Urn: “ The myrtle 
" not Icd acceptible to Miner.* than tbc oWtiw, *I(ho*gli 
h does itot prodoce olir« f bvt mjrtle-berna 

* “Oi the thickat* of opt's bud / 4 .n tbc Crrci 
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with earth, when laid in an oblique 1 position, in 
the sume manner as the olive. Some also having 
rubbed a rope, made of butomus", with Use seed 
fresh-gathered, set it in a trench. But some 
think that they bear better if they are planted in 
an inverted position. It also loves to be assi¬ 
duously pruned; and it thus runs up straight 
and high, nnd it grows lit for basket work and 
for durLs: but you are to water it with urine, and 
••specially with sheep stale, for it loves this im¬ 
moderately. It also produces good* fruit when 
irrigated with warm water. It is grafted on its 
own kind, on the white and the black sort, and 
vice versd ; and on tl»c wild pear, and on the 
apple-tree, and on the medlar, and on tlic pome¬ 
granate : and if roses are planted near it, both 
will flourish, and they* will produce very gei>erous 
seed. 


VIII.- COKCEBVMO TIIE KEEPING OF THIS 

MYRTLL-RLRK1E9. 


Having laid the berries in vessels that are 
not pitched, and having stopped them, you will 

keep 

r So* book *. c. 9- 

• Water gladaole, book d. e. 6. 

• “ Fruit ■ithout kernel*,'’ in tb« Greek. 


Et^lMTiTW 
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, kwp * rceo •'“rim: . long time: but some 
l»y litem up with their branches. 

IX.— CO.VCEBMXC THE BOX-TREE. 

The box is planted from layers, and from cut- 
tines, and from slip*, set in die nursery after the 
ides* ol November: but being an evergreen, ir 
like* moist situations. 


X.—co.vcraxiN-c tue. vise . 

Tit» pine, being at first n maiden, wns changed 
frotn double affection. For Pan' indeed loved 
the damsel, and iloreas also loved her; and each 
of them urging his suit, tl* girl’s affection was 
fixed on Pun; „„d Boreas becamejeidoMOQ this 
account, and having driven the damsel on rocks*, 
consigned her to destruction : but Uk Earth, pity, 
in- her misfortune, produced a plant of the same 
naiiK- as the damsel; and she having changed 
her existence, continue. Ikt affection as at first; 

* and 

• The 13 th of Nrnnaber. 

' A,c*&u am « a Dto.—^rv^tn. i. 18 , «o. 

• Tbi* Kras tnaOb* io 'fcip'mtfc. 
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and she indeed crowns Pan with her brands, 
but tlic tree laments when Boreas blows on* it. 


XI.— CONCERNING THE PLANTING OF THE 

PIN L*. 

The cones are planted in the same manner as 
almonds, in the month of October till January; 
but they arc gathered in June before the etesia* 
begin to blow, and the grains to fall, when the 
integument bursts. 


XII.—CONCERN ! NO THE LENTISC. 

The lentise indeed likes wet situations, and 

it is planted from the calends of January: but 
they say that it produces seeds three' time#; and 
if tlie first seed is good, it indicates that the first 
sowing will, succeed well; and it is the same with 
regard to the others. 

XIII. 

* Toward* it. ia the Girck. 

* wa« dial *prok*oL pine whick prodoced Ur. 

* Cilk-J by the Roman* r rail «W'»1 Tl* Ciwli pw 
lliom :ki» appellation on account oi ikar muiaing al UntcJ 
perilui»; Grllius ii-eg. 

1 See Cicero de Dirinat. L i. c. 9* A rati Sw ry v - 319. 


* 



XIII. CONCERNING THE WILLOW. 

The willow likes a miry and watery soil, and 
a moist and cool air; and it is planted in the 
month of February from truncheons and cuttings. 
Hut Democritus says how the seed of the w illow, 
when ground and mixed with tl»e provender of 
cattle, makes them fat; and when drunk after it 
has been pounded, it makes the human race 
stcril; from which circumstance Homer 11 says, 

•* Of the alxriiir kind hare been thro tbr.*, 

Thr alder. popfei*. and ,be .ilUm-iwe.- 


XIV. - CONCERNING TIIF. ILEX. 

It is necessary to plant the ilex* before tl»c 
calends of March. They also say that tlie ilex, 
if it produces much fruit, portends plenty. 

XV. 

* Pliny says that a oiled ! 7 Homer, becauw 

il abed. in ieed *ery early t-fr.rr it come* to maturity, 
lib. **i. C<*. With regard lo it* olhrr opinion. ww Eusta- 
iLiui, XX x 83*. 

* Black poplar. 

* Miitlhioloi Mcnliom two ipeem, thr ilex and the tit* 
htifolia tp>»*4e. TV- cvco/cr, produced the krrrtiM or 
icariet gram of tiw ancient*. Tbe acorn of the ilex i. cal VI 
omutoi by Araiui. Maui*. i. 10, 11. and ir. *3. 
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XV.-CONCERNING THE DENDKOLIBAN US. 

Li basis* is a Syrian name, when applied to 
the mountain and to the plant* : for there was a 
youth w ho served the gods; wherefore wicked 
men, moved by jealousy, put him to death : hut 
tlic Earth, honouring die gods, produced a plant 
of the same name as the youth who fell; and 
ullhough lie changed his nature, lie is not desti¬ 
tute of affection towards tlic gods; whence a per¬ 
son proves more acceptable to them by offering 
frankincense than gold. 

XVI. -CONCERNING THE H-ANTING Or THE 

BBVDROLIBAXUS. 

They say that the drmlrolihanus is planted 
from roots and suckers, set in the ground and 

transplanted. 

• Thr name conic* from lb* orxntal word *pV, »brn ap¬ 
plied to Ibe mountain, because it is in lb* UnpusRcof T«dtu» 
niviku mmp'M'M. When -ppl-d to <t» pUnt, it i. by tfa. 
Aral, called which h -Hetty ebc fmakioemw. which 

comes from it. 

O l>i udiol.laDu* in tbi* pUca means rovtnary, bccauie it* 
leave* have a smell like f.ankmcrtw; Him, xxie. II. 




transplanted. It has a sweet’ and a strong smell, 
as Democritus says; and i, J s of service to per¬ 
sons who labour under a depression of spirits; 
and it is planted in tlic month of March. 

XVII.—COXCEBNISO THE BOSP. 

Lf.t him that admires the beauty of the rose, 
reflect on the wound of Venus, tliey say ; for the 
goddess indeed loved Adonis and Mara on the 
other hand loved her: but Mara in a tit of jea¬ 
lousy killed 1 Adonis, thinking that the death of 
Adonis would put an end to her affection for 
linn; but tltc goddess, having understood what 
had been done, hastened to be revenged; and 
throwing herself in a hurry on the rose, when 
without her sandals she was wounded by the 
thorns of the rose in the sole of her Amt; and the 
rose, which was before white, from tlic blood of 
Venus, changed into the colour in which it is 
now seen, and it became red and sweet-scented. 
I3ut others say that, when tlw gods were feasting 
alwve, and there stood a great quantity of nectar 

Cupid 

9 Sr * D"* 0 - *9i K*sr. **i. 10 , and *xv. 9 . 

1 It M m:J that he < 
lib. xli. p. 10ft*. Week. 


turned into > lxw»; Dionys. 
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Cupid led the dance, and with his wing struck' 
the bottom of the bowl and overturned it, and 
that the nectar poured on the ground made the 
rose of a red colour. 


XVi 11 .—concern iso roses; and how one 

MAY MAKE THEM MORE SWEET-SCENTED, 

AND HOW ONE MAT ALWAYS HAVE THEM. 

Ir you plant garlic among roses they w ill be 
more sweet-scented; and if you wish to have u 
constant supply of roses, plant them monthly, 
and dung them, and you will have them all the 
year, but rosea are planted various ways; for 
some transplant such M liave taken perfect root; 
and some take them up with their roots and ent 
them to the length of a palm, that is of four 
fingers breadth, the roots and w hat is shot from 
them, and they plant nil the cuttings at the di¬ 
stance of a cubit from each oilier. 5oroe. forming 
them into chaplet*, plant them for then fragrant*, 
but it is proper to know that rosea planted in 
dry situations, as well ns lilies, will be of a more 
pleasant smell. Rose* also come early, when 
planted in baskets and jm, and having the same 
attention shewn them a* gourds and cucumbers. 

If 


• Shook, io lI k Cit*k. 



If you likewise wish those that are already 
planted to produce early flowers, dig a trench 
at tl»e distance of two |iolins from the plant, and 
pour in warm water twice a day. The dew which 
is found on roses, when gathered clean with a 
feather, and applied with a specUlum', cures the 
ophthalmia'. You will preserve roses fresh and 
flourishing, if you lay them in omurcu, so that 
the liquor may cover them. Some pluck up green 
barley with the roots, and put it in u jar that is 
not pitched, and laying on the roses, close cover 
and preserve them; hut some, having strewn 
green barley on the pavement, scatter the roses 
on it. Democritus says, that the rose-tree, when 
watered tw ice a day in the middle of the summer, 
produces flowers in the month of January. Flo- 
rentinus also says, that the rose may be grafted 
in the bark of the apple-tree, and that the roses 
grow in the apple season. Zoroastres says, that 
a person will have no complaint in his eyes 
during twelve months, who finding’ the empale- 
uicnts of the flower on the plant, before they 

expand, 

• M«*. an instrument for dilating the natural passages and 
cavities, called a probe. ' It n said to have been invented by 
Aaculapiu*. 

• Inflammation of the membranes which invest the eye* 

• Seeing, in the Crwl. 
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expand; and rubbing his eyes with three of them, 
leaves the roses on the plant. Some also keep 
roses fresh by slitting a green reed that is planted, 
and setting in the buds, and tying them carefully 
with papyrus, so that they may have no vent 
Sutfumigate roses w ith sulphur when they begin 
to open, and you will instantly make them white. 
11 you wish from a few plants to make more, 
take and divide the shoots, and make them of 
the length of four fingers breadth, or a little less, 
and set them; and when tlicy arc a year old 
transplant them, u loot distant from each other, 
and so cultivate them, digging them carefully, 
and removing all tlie useless wood. I am really 
persuaded that the rose |>a. takes of something 
more tlum what is human, for it makes an un¬ 
guent of no inferior kind; and it is no indifferent 
remedy for conipluints of the eyes. 

XIX.—rover ax i vc tiie lilt. 

Whf.x Jupiter had Hercules by Alcmena, who’ 
was mortal, he wished to make him partaker of 
immortality; and lie laid him to Juno's breast, 
when she was asleep, while be was in the state of 
infancy; and the infant being satisfied with milk, 

V 0 L. 11 . G turned 


' Refer* to Hem In. 
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turned away from the breast, but the milk still 
flowed copiously when the infant was removed; 
and what was diffused in tlte sky made what is 
called the milky-way*; and what flowed on the 
earth and tinged its surface, produced the lily, 
which is like milk in respect of colour. 

XX.— COXCERN1XG IILIES. 

If you wish to make lilies of o purple colour, 
take the stems when they blow, tie ten or twelve 
of them together, and Jiang them in Otc. smoko, 
for they produce small roots like bulbs from the 
stems. When the time of planting comes, mace¬ 
rate the stems in Ices of old wine, until they ap¬ 
pear of u purple colour and well tinged to you, 
when you take them; then plant them, pouring 
n sufficient quantity of the lees on each of them, 
and thus the flowers produced from them will be 
of a purple colour. Lilies will also keep fresh 
during all tlie year this way: they gather them 
with their pedicles, not yet opened, hut while 
they nrc close; and they lay them in new earthen 
vessels, that arc not pitched; they then stop the 

vessels 

w Other writer* mention this; Fratosthcne*, cap. *U. Ma¬ 
nillas lib. i. Achillo Tad to, p. 14$; Euscb. Prap. Er. 
lib. ii. p. 55, Ac. 



vessel* and lay tliem by, and when thus pre¬ 
served they will keep fresh all the year. But if 
persons with in the mean time to take tl»ein for 
use, they set then, in the sun, that tliey may be 
opened when warmed. That lilies may also 
blow at different periods when you plant the 
bulbs, set some twelve, some eight, and some 
four fingers deep, and you will have lilies during 
a long time. One may also do this with regard 
to other flowers. Horrntinu* says the lily grow* 
red if a person pours cinnabar between the eont* 
of the bulbs, observing that he may not bruise 
them: and if a person nibs ilicm with any other 
colour, to which he may be partial, lie may raise 
lilies of any hue. 

XXI.—COXCBRMXO TIIF. It IS. 

•\ ,,lonT 'cry small portion of tlic Illyrian* 
iris is set from fresh plant* in January to the 
month of April. 

XXII.— covocm.no Tut violet. 

The violet sprung from lier from wl»om it has 
its name. For Jupiter indeed loved Io, and in 

0 9 a fit 

* Cdllnl Florentine iris »nd wmetirnw oun. Tti'. h in 
modem time* brought into Fn S Uml fron JuJ,. 



a fit of love lay with her, and he endeavoured to 
conceal the crime from Juno, and he changed 
her nuture; for Jupiter being caught, and wish¬ 
ing to keep what was done secret, changed the 
woman into a cow. But the Earth, honouring 
her who was beloved by Jupiter, produced a 
flower for the use of the cow; and being raised 
on her account, it is named from her; and it 
exhibit* the fortune of the damsel by its colours: 
for it indeed blushes' like tltc virgin, and it red¬ 
dens like the cow; and it grows of a white colour, 
indicating the translation of tl»e damsel to the 
sky*; and what colour soever it exhibits, the 
woman has been of tlic same. 


XXIII.— COKCERXm® THE PLAKTIMO OF 
VIOLETS. 

Purple violets, and all the others, the yellow, 
and those of a russet colour, arc planted after 
the ides of March, and after the calends of May. 
But the leaf of the violet is refreshing, and it re¬ 
lieves in cases of inflammation; and the oil of 

violets, 

, That »peci« of '>* wok* “lkJ p*n*v, it here supposed 
U» exhibit the different coloui*. 


* Tu the «ar», la the origin!. 
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violets, applied* in fevers, abates diem. Tl*c white 
violet is also raised in the same manner in beds, 
and it is transplanted in January to the seventh 
of the ides of February. 


XXIV.—COXC ERN-1 SO s a RCISSLS. 

The cause of an uncommon misfortune has 
been still more uncommon; for Narcissus was 
enamoured with himael£ and on this account he 
,Hashed. He indeed excelled in comeliness of 
person, and hence arose his affection and desire; 
for lie betakes himself to a fountain to drink, and 
remaining an attentive observer of liis own figure, 
he became Use lover, and the object of In' love; 
but being captivated with himself, he perislied. 
Coming therefore to the fountain, lie fell in love 
with his shadow, as if beloved; but being over¬ 
come. and catching at himself, I* plunged into 
the water in the fountain; and seeking relief to 
his pawion, lie was deprived of lus life; l»cing so 
far a gainer by this fatal end, that lie w as changed 
into a memorable flower of rise same name. 

o 3 XXV. 


• Rubbed i», according to the Gr 


V 



XXV'.—cosrcnsrxxo plaxtisg the NA r- 

Clill’I. 

T., t narciaau, U raised from root*; i. begins 
to shoot in the month „f May, and it U trans- 
planted. Its* flower is very cold. 

XXVI.— CONCERNING THE PLANTING OF THE 

CEocirs. 

TUB crocus is raised from roots wj*n it has 
rid itself of its lilossom. It produce* its flower 
before the leaf: and tlie flower is gathered when 
>t is of a good colour, the apices* being taken 
from the middle of tin- dower, and dried during 
three or four days; then the extremity of it is 
.rimmed, and the white is take off; Hlttj Hig 

la,d ,n rnilhcn «" close as may be. But 
Diophanes say, that it is proper todrythe crocus 
hi the »hude. 

XXVII. 


' ThU tool, if i, «n U* cot* fc.bil of N.rci,m 

* 1,0 d ' d n ° f ,Poi "P * P"**' <*)«t for bis aScctinn. 

* Tbry wcw «Kat arc nowralW a»/W. 



XXVII.-CONCERNING SAMPSt'CHt'M, C05TUS, 

AND IIAUAU. 

The sainpouchum* is raised from seed, and it 
is transplanted in April and May: it has a very 
sweet smell, and it is very hot. Costas' like¬ 
wise, and Italsanium', are raised from roots, in the 
month of November: they both luive a sweet 
suicll. 

XXVIII.—CONCERNING MlVODOl’IOS OB BAS1I. 

Basil, that is, wliat is called muodoulof, is 
good for no use, as far a* 1 know; for it makes 
them that cat it us If they were hi*ane, and le¬ 
thargic, and hoiwtic*! and it ia u sign of its 
malignity, tlmt the g«»t caw all things, and that 
it only abstain* from basil. This, whao muari- 

c 4 cated 

* Sometime* railed -*—'««•; Maitb. Si. 40. 

* IV Arabian coMM ha* a root like that ol ginger | Mat- 
thiol u«, i. 15. 

f See Malthioluv, i. 1S. 

« The hale ol rctvanU. Some have imagined the plant 
acquired ihia appellation, becaurc n pul maU in mad of 
ihc execrations of their »n$rj marten ; for Piinj «>*, e* 
malrdielit oc prvlrii trnmdtm pr*tiptmnj, lib. xix. 7- 

* The ancients I believe, coo hoed the term to pcraooa 
who laboured under an inflammation of the liver. 




catcd and laid in the sun, produces scorpions', 
llut it is most consummately inimical to women, 
having a natural antipathy to them; so that if a 
person lays basil with the whole of its roots under 
a dish of meat*, a woman being not acquainted 
with it, she dares not touch it before the basil 
is removed. 

XXIX.— CONCERNING TVT. 

Kittos was originally a youth, a Bacchanalian 
dancer; and dancing before the god', he fell down 
to the cai th: and the Earth, honouring Bacchus, 
produced a plant of the same name, preserving 
some traits of the youth; for when it comes out 
of the ground, it intwincs the vine, aud it is 
braced in the same manner as* when the youth 
daiiccd. 

XXX. -CONCERMNO THE PLANTING OP IVV. 

Ivy loves water; and it is planted before the 
calends of November, and from the calends of 

March: 

1 Din»eotide* and PHny make the v»roe oUerrmon. 

* 04-.. The term "cry tL.bg eaten with bread. 

' Baecl.u*. 

" Alluding to die youth'* embracing Batch nt. 
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March: and tiic ivy will produce handsome 
corymbi*, if a person bums three shells, and 
pounds and sprinkles them over it, or if he iirri¬ 
gates the corymbi u ith alum water. It also grows 
white from biuck, alien white earth is macerated 
and poured on tire roots of the ivy during eight 
days. Dtunogeron also says, if a person puts 
three corymbi of black ivy in clean linen, and 
buying tied, binds them on one wlio has tlic 
splenitis*, during three days, it will relieve tiie 
the patient thus bound from his disease. 


■ The berrict, v»b*a formed * 
called. 

• Ditcaw of ibe 

culled the left liver. 


•uio round bundle*, are ibui 


lait word «• by IlippocraU* 


BOOK 
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BOOK XII. 


HYPOTHESIS. 

Thw* things are in ibis Book, bcinj inter* the Twelfth con- 
corning the select Precepts of Agriculture, and comprising 
the sowing of dilfc-reui esculent plants, and such ns are to 
bo planted anJ sown in every month, and an admirable 

method of laying out a garden, usd the useful effects of 
esculent plants. 


I. — INSTRUCTION RELATING TO WHAT IS SOWN 
AND PLANTED EVERY MONTH, ACCORDING 
TO THE CLIMATE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Ix the month of January is sown the sca r cab¬ 
bage, with orach', nnd fenugreek. 

In the month of February is sown Macedonian 
parsley, with leeks and onions, the beet, the 
carrot, the large-rooted beet, thy in bra, the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of lettuces ; that is, the dicardium, 

that 

* See MatUnolus, 1. K. e. 115. 

' Matthio!. I. ii. c. II?. 
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thul called phrrgiatkum, and the rhigitanum, 
and die white cabbage, and the cramba»|Mtragos, 
and coriander, and ancthum, and rue. The 
lettuce is also transplanted, die picris', die thri- 
tlax*, the phrygiaticum, tlie polyclonum', and the 
comodianuin. 

In die month of March are sown the licet, 
die enthadium", and orach, and die dicardium, 
and die rhigitunum. The lettuce is also trans¬ 
planted, the picris, the phrygiaticum, ond the 
polyclonum. 

In the month of April, towards the end of it, 
are sow n, aemloinolochuin’, ami Orach, and the 
dicardium. with the rhigitanum. In die monies 
of March and April also are transplanted, the 

white cabbage, and the cnimbasparagus, and 
the sea cabbage, and the lettuce, with the rhi- 
gitanum. 

In the month of May arc sown scntloinolochuni 
and orach, and mint is also proi»a;'utcd ; und die 

rhigitanum, 

• Tbit hat been wppowd «<> be a <* »««">• 

■ Tl.it it the common tirevl name for a Irtture. 

• So railed, probably, from ilt aumerou. thoou. 

• Some hare t.ippoted tbit to be cndi«r. 

• Suppmrd by M.me to be tpinacb. Kodrut, p. 778 : and 
Dodonaut, p. <>08. 




rhigitanum, and seudoraolochum, and lettuce, 
arc transplanted. 

In the montli of June scutloinolocluim is sown, 
and the dicardium also; and ilic small leek being 
covered with clay, is transplanted into a moist 
place; and beet, and mallows, and the lettuce. 

In the month of July arc sown succory and 
8Cutloniolochutn; and die leek is set in dry 
ground, but it is necessary immediately to water 
it (that the root may not become bard), other¬ 
wise it will wither. It is also necessary to trans¬ 
plant tlic lettuce, and succory, and sestlomo- 
lochum; and the beet, and mallows are sepa¬ 
rately transplanted. 

In die month of August succory is sown, and 

scutlomolochum ; and the round-headed and the 
early turnip, and the turnip that is used for as¬ 
paragus, and the white cabbage; and the leek 
is transplanted. Succors-, seudoinolochum. and 
radishes, are sown thin; and the rocket, and the 
cardamon*, are sown. 

In the month of September nre sown seutlo- 
molochum and the late succory, and the wild tur¬ 
nip ; the round-headed turnip is also transplanted, 
and the useful turnip that is used for asparagus, 

ami 

* Ciesscs. In Latin, nasturtium. Matlh. ii. I49. 
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and die winter succory, and the seutlomolo- 
chum at the same time, and coriander, and the 
radislu 

In the month of October are sown for the 
new year, the lettuce, the picridium, the como- 
dianuin, the polyclonum, the duidakin. The 
turnip is also transplanted, the beet, and suc¬ 
cory, and cardamon, and rocket, and the white 
cabbage. 

In the month of November fenugreek is sown, 
and the wild turnip is transplanted, and die late 
succory, and beet 9C|«aratcly, and mallows sepa¬ 
rately. Coriander is also sown. 

In die month of December arc sow n die lettuce, 
the picridium, the polyclonum, the thridakin, the 
comodianum. 

II.—COXCERSINO MAKING A GARDEN. 

The use of making a garden, is a very neces¬ 
sary convenience in life; you arc therefore to 
prepare a garden for the sake of health and for 
recovery from illness, not far from your house, 
but near it, that it may both afford delight from 
the view of it, and consummate pleasure from 
the fragrance of it, not lying in die wind from 

threshing floors, that the plants may not be de¬ 
stroyed 
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strayed by the chaff. It is also necessary that a 
person who prides himself on raising esculent 
plants, should previously see the seeds are good, 
the ground suitable, and that there is water and 
manure; for good seeds will produce such as will 
be similar to them, ami a suitable and productive 
soil will preserve what is entrusted to it, and 
water will make the plants grow by cherishing 
them, uiul manure makes die ground of a more 
mellow' quality, so lint it may receive the water 
kindly, and tliut it limy impart it to the roots, and 
promote tlie growth of die plant. 


III.— CONCI.UXIXO LAND ADAPTf.n TO I.SCU- 
LEXT PLANTS. 

Titr. best land for gardening is that which is 
neither a white clay, nor yet very rough, |,or 
breaking into wide chasms in the summer; for 
tlie white clay, which is indeed frozen in the 
winter, and dry in die summer, destroys every 
thing that is planted m it, or it makes it weak 
and of no size; and tlie white clay would liardly 
be proper, if an equal quantity of manure were 
mixed with it: but that which opens in chasms, 
is altogether useless; and that which is rougli. 


* Lax, in I he Greek. 


can 



can neither cherish the plants, nor afford cir¬ 
culation to the water : but there arc a few rough 
and sandy situations well adapted to esculents, 
such as have plenty of nutritive mould, by w hich 
the roots are nourished. You may then with 
case fix on a soil calculated for esculent plants ; 
for having reduced it u> a state of solution and 
washed it, if indeed you find it possessing plenty 
of nutritive' earth, you may judge tlsat it is pro¬ 
ductive and good for esculent plants; but if it 
possesses a more watery substance, it is not good 
for esculent plants: tliat mould also which you 
find soft as wax in tlic hand, and very glu¬ 
tinous, you may judge to be improper for 
esculents. 

• * . k _ ^ ^ ^ VT 

IV.—'WHAT MAN CUE IS TIT FOR ESCULENTS. 

The best manure of all for esculent plants, is 
ashes ; for being very small and by nature warm, 
they kill tlie fly* and worms, and animals of this 
kind. Tlie second manure i« tliat of pigeons, and 
this has the power to destroy noxious animals; 
and if a little of it is applied, it will produce 

the 

r Mud, in ihe Greek. 

* In Greek called Tk< Roman name ui it was /ukt. 
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the same eflect as a great quantity of other 
dung. Some indeed prefer asses* dung to that 
of pigeons, as rendering esculent plants more 
sweet, floats dung is also very good, lm- 
>ing the power of affording the same efficacy 
as those already prescribed. But for want of 
these, you are to use otlier manure, yet not 
fresh, for it produces noxious animals ; but let it 
he u year old, having been frequently turned 
over with the spade. 


V.—IIOWON'E MAT HAVE ESCULENTS OF EVERT 
KINI> I.V SITl ATIONS THAT HAVE NO WATER. 

Having chosen «hat measure of ground you 
nidi, and having dug it, to the depth of a foot 
or of a cubit, and having removed the mould 
that is dug, take some tiles and lay them in tin- 
place thut is dug; lay on the mould clean and 
sifted, with very dry manure, und then set or 
SOW the esculents. But sonic, instead of tiles, 
after having dug the place, lay it level with a 
coat of mortar, as tliey do when they fix the 
press, and they then lay on the mould and ma- 


• S« Columella, xi. 3, 12. 


nurc, 



nure, and they cultivate* it. But whether a per¬ 
son uses tiles or a coat of mortar, it is proper to 
take care to encompass the place that is dug 
with walls, and to secure these also with mortar, 
or by means of tiles, so tliat the water that is 
poured for irrigation may by no means be 
wasted; and having done this, they cultivate 
the whole spot in the same manner as in moist 
situations, contented indeed in winter with rain 
w ater, ami waterng it in summer; for they have 
no need of much water, when tlw wet of all tltc 
winter is preserved in the place by means of die 
contrivance thus invented, and not distributed 
into the adjacent situations. Some also, when 
there is not a sufficiency of water, make two 
gardens, one indeed for the winter season sup¬ 
plied by rain water, and the oilier for the summer 
in a shady situation, and lying to tl*e north. 


VI.—'THAT A GARDE* MAY IlF. HEALTHY AND 
FLOURISH I NO. 

Thf. garden will be healthy, if you pound 
some lotus' and put it in water, and irrigate it; 
if you pound fenugreek w idi water, and irrigate 
vol. it. h the 

* Garden, in the Greek. 

• Some sujrposc (bis to be trtfMm odirlwr, or ta 
x«th of (be Greeks. 
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U»e beds; or if you deposit die skull* of an ass in 
the middle of the garden. 


VII. — THAT ESCULENTS MAY NOT BE EATKV 
BY THE FIT, XOR HURT BY NOXIOLS ANI¬ 
MALS OR BIRDS. 

Esculents arc not cateu by the fly, if you 
mix a little of the orobus with tlic seeds, wheu 
you sow tlicin; and this is particularly proper 
for radishes and turnips. But others, acting in 
a more rutional manner, sow or plant roclfcU* 
with them, and especially u itli cabbages ; for 
these ore hurt by the fly. If you also wish the 
seeds not to be hurt by any tiling else, macerate 
them in the juice of ccmpcrvivuin', before they 
arc sown: and you will keep all garden and 
agricultural seeds sale from every noxious uuunul, 
if you macerate them in the juice of Uie pounded 
root of the wild cucuinl>cr, before you sow them : 
and esculents will keep unhurt, if you sow them 
in the hide of the tortoise*. 

VIII. 

* Sc* Palladia*, i. 35- 

• E**-po. Tfci* plant wa» by the Roman* called Eruca. 

Matth. ii. 13*. 

1 Hotwe-lcek. 

I IVw i* a vpecirt of this atimal called the Coriaceous 
tonoi«c. which » covered w»lh a *tiong bide. The Jiiuhod 
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\ III.—THAT CATERPILLARS MAY SOT INFEST 
HERBS OK TREES. 

Throw some ashes of the vine into water for 
three days, and besprinkle the herbs; or sufl’u- 
migute the trees or herbs «ith asplialtus or with 
sulphur* vivum. Thcic will be no caterpillars 
likewise, if you macerate tlie seed in a lixivium 
of ashes of the fig-tree, and then sow it. You 
will also destroy the exi.-ting caterpillar*, if you 
mix urine and uinurca in equal quantities, and 
boil them over the fire, and then let them cool, 
and so irrigate the herbs. If you also tukc ca¬ 
terpillars from another garden, und IkmI them in 
water with anethum, and let them cool, and be¬ 
sprinkle the herbs, you will destroy the existing 
caterpillar*. Hat some, when there arc many 
caterpillar*, introduce a female at certain 1 pe¬ 
riods into the garden, without her shoes, with 

it 2 disltcvtlltd 

o i drying lh* vcd. in the hide of ihb animal, and of rowing 
them, is relat'd by Palladia*, I. i. f. 55. 

* Impure sorts of brimstone nosr hare this name. 

• The original b here more exprmire I ban it ought to be. 
Columella and Palladrw sewn to hate copsod this jmsgae. 
Col. i* Aorf. ». 357. Pall. L i. c. 35. 
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dishevelled hair, dressed in one garment only, 
and having no other, nor her girdle, nor any 
thing else; for she going three tiroes round 
the garden in this figure, and coming out through 
the middle, will immediately make the cater¬ 
pillars vanish. When you also fumigate fungous 
productions under walnut-trees, you will kill 
them: or if you make a suffuinigation «ith the 
frees of bats, and with the haulm of garlic, 
without the heads, so that tin* vapour may get 
round all the gardens, caterpillars' will be de¬ 
stroyed. 


IX.—HOW THE PRASOKOI RIDFV MAY BE DE¬ 
STROYED. 

Cover a fresh sheep's belly, containing the 
feces, and unwashed, with mould, not to any 
depth, but on the surface; for you wifi find it 
full of these worms: and if you do this a second 
time, you may bring them all together, and you 
may take and destroy them; for the animal being 

fond 

* This member of ike **ntencc i« dricirnl in the Greek. 

1 lle*ychim wys the Pnwkocrh mi of a grren colour, 
which ilcvournl esculent plant* in garden*. It hml its name 
from the Irek, which in Girrk i* railed >. Theophrastut 
mentions it, II. P. I. p. 140. 
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fond of dung, and being continually in it, will 
soon be taken. 

X.—WHAT MAY EE USEFULLY RAISED NEAll 
ESCULENT PLANTS. 

The rocker, when sown near them, is of ser¬ 
vice lo all esculent plants in general. 

XI.—TO INJURE THE OARDENER. 

Having reduced tiic faces of geese into solu¬ 
tion in brine, water the esculent plants. 

XII.—CONCERN I VC MALLOWS, AND ITS EPri- 
CACT IV DIEFEREXT DISEASES. 

Mallows, being boiled and eaten by itself, 
removes hoarseness; and eaten with oil and fi*h- 
saiice', it has the efficacy of a cathartic. Its leaves, 
pounded with the lcu\es of the willow, arc useful 
in all planters, for they remove inHammations, 
and they stop hemorrhages; and tliey cause fresh 
wounds to cicatrize; and they will cure luxations 
and contusions. Tliey will also cure the bites of 

H 3 phalangia. 

• Carum, pickle prinuiily »a«Je of ihe fid. gorou 
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phalangia" and of reptile*, if having well-pounded 
onions and leeks you will mix them with the 
leaves of the mallows, and lay them on. If a 
person is also rubbed with the juice of mallows 
with oil, he will not be stung by wasps; and the 
juice cures one who has been already stung: and 
the leaves of mallows being pounded and laid on, 
cure the pci on who lias been stung. Mallows 
likewise being applied* cures the disease called 
lichen *; it stops humorrhagvs, and it cures the 
diseases of women. The juice of it also, w hen 
poured in, removes the ear-ache; and when it is 
token with hooey, it cure* inflammation* of the 
liver; nml it cause* person* labouring under the 
epilepsy to recover. Tlic juice of this also cure* 
diseases of the kidneys, and the sciatica; and n 
decoction of it being taken, cures the dysuria’; 
and it b useful to women in labour. 

XIII. 

• S'* Matthiolu*. lib. ri. c. 42. 

• Rubbed in. 

• An atpenty of the »hin, which ilchc* and produce* mai¬ 
ler. Avicenna tayt there are two torts, and that tbe dry one 
it (he wont. 


» Difficulty of voidin- u 
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XIII —CONCERNING Tilt IFTTLCF, AND ITS 

MEDICINAL QUALITIES, AND HOW IT GROWS 

WHITE AND DEAUTIFL’I. 

The lattice is a moist and cooling; esculent, 
for which reason it is adapted to violent inflam¬ 
mations. It is also an esculent that quenches 
thirst, and it is good for sleep, and productive of 
milk; and when boiled, it becomes more nutri¬ 
tious: but it is unfavourable to venereal em¬ 
brace*; whence the Pytliagoreans say it is bar¬ 
ren, and the women cull it loo*e-l»auc\ Pul if 
you wish to have lettuces of good appearance, 
tic their leaves, that is, the upper part, two days 
before they arc to be removed, for thus they will 
be white ami handsome. Sand also, scattered 
over them, w hitens them. Tlic wild lettuce pro¬ 
motes appetite, loosens phlegm, restrains venery; 
taken with sweet wine or vinegar, it is good for 
the bile; with hysop and vinegar, it becomes a 
good stomachic; and boiled in rose-wine, and ad¬ 
ministered, it cures the disease called cholera', and 

H 4 U»e 

W w 

v The Greek word is loo sccamtdy rxpxrmrr, for lb* idea 
il convey* is not of the most modest kind. 

* A vomiting .nd paring o( Uliou. and send matter. Hip¬ 
pocrates divides this disorder .ato the wont and dry. 
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the juice of it cures the swelling of tlic viscera; 
and when mixed with the milk of a female, it 
cures the erysipelas’. The seed of it, pounded 
and drunk, cures the bite of tl»e scorpion'; and 
it is of service in complaints of the thorax. When 
eaten, it makes persons in health sleep, und such 
as arc ill, when it is laid under them, unknown 
to them; particularly if a person takes the plant 
with his left hand out of the ground, before the 
rising of the sun, and lays it privately under the 
bed of live patient. And the juice of it also, ap¬ 
plied" to the forehead of a person that is ill, will 
make him sleep. If you also wish to make let¬ 
tuces spread and produce inuny leaves, and not 
run into stalk, but to be of humble growth, 
truuaplunt ami water them; and when they come 
to the height of a palm, dig round them so that 
their roots may appear, and apply fresh cow-dung 
to them ; and having laid on mould, immediately 
witter them; and when they are grown, divide the 
plant with u very sharp knife, and set in a clear 

shell, 

• This wa* by the Roman called igttfi teerr. The Engliih 
name » d>imglm. 

• Mstthiolns my% there are nine sort* of (bit animal, lib. ii. 
e. 11. ’1 he Spaniard* rail it tlrntram. 

• Rubbed on, in the Greek. 



shell, that they may increase in breadth, and not 
in length. The lettuce also, constantly eaten, 
cures dimness* of sight, and makes tlie |«atient 
see clearly, and especially if tlic plant is sweet 
Lettuces also, plentifully eaten, indeed operate as 
a cathartic; but eaten in less quantity, they are 
astringent: they are also of service in a cold. 
If a person cats the lettuce fasting, the change of 
water will not affect him when lie travels; nor 
will a person become intoxicated, if he previously 
ents it. The lettuce also grows fragrant when 
the seed of the citron is wt in its seed, and thus 
sown. The seed, exhibited m a potion, stops 
the seminar efflux; it is therefore admin.stercd to 
such M are subject to it during sleep. The 
leaves of the lettuce al*o, five, or three, or one, 
w ill make n person that h ill, sleep, when pri¬ 
vately laid under the bed, so tlrnt U»c parts taken 
from the stalk may be towards the feet, and those 
that were uppermost toward tlic head of tho 
patient. XIV . 

* Called in Greek : obscarity of sight, without 

1 visible defect of the organ. ll.ppocr.tes Mas the dim¬ 
ness of wght to -huh old people arc subject. by this term, 
Aph. xxxi. 3. It i* nied for a gwtra uma by Panics and 
Actuarial. 

- In Greek termed W- This word, in the modern 
practice of physic, is inacuratdy applied. 
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-THAT THE I-tTTCCE MAY PRODUCE 

EABSLET, AXD HOCKLT, AXD BA511, AXD 
SUCH BLASTS, FROM ITS ROOT. 

a kb a goats or sheep's dung, and having 
perforated a small quantity of it, clear the j>cr- 
IbrnUid part, and set the seeds of the plants al¬ 
ready mentioned, or oilier seed, in it, and set it 
not less than two palm* deep, having thinly strew a 
borne Under manure before; then lay on some 
line mould, and water it gently; and when the 
»A-cd shooLs, water it, constantly scattering on 
some dung; and wheu it has grown in the stalk, 
bestow more attention on it, and tlic lettuce will 
grow with the seeds that arc set in it Hut some 
work' two or three goats or sheeps trcddlcs, which 
are called spurathoi\ and mixing the seeds with 
them, put them in a cloth, and tying them dig 
them iu; and having bestowed the attention that 
is necessary, they jwoduce a lettuce of varied 
growth. 

* Pound, in tit Gred. 

1 More freri«*,nlj appiicil to lire tree* of li^oai. 


XV. 
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XV — CONCERN IXC BEETS, AND HOW THEY MAY 
BE MADE LARGE. 

I, w*b to mate your beet of larger growth, 
and of whiter colour, cover their root, •>* M. 
cow-dune; und as you do m respect of leek., 
divide the shoot, und set n da. stone or a shell. 
Beat, being of o purgative quality, chensh t» 
bowels, being eaten with od and garn.n, and w 
little nitre, immediately after they arc boded. 
The juice of raw beet cure, sealuww-'. and vernur. 
in die head: and the joke of beet, nosed w t.h 
wn* and melted, and laid on a cloth and appbed. 
cures all bard and inflated tumour.; it also cure, 
impetiginous diseases and baldness 1 . 


XVI.—CONCERSISO DI»««ST ISCWItM*, 
AND THEIR MEDICINAL POWFHA. 

As I aiu now interpreting the diction and 
poetical composition in tl« ImrticuUu.al Ucalisc 
of the most experienced Nestor, I have collected 

. t. • -t rf w«t - it. b-a U* be- «*~" 
* « M called by the Raoum/w/W* anJ fmfmcno. 

. I„ Creek called bccufc ifc. fox » «° » 

dirteapei that iwerablca iu 
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it into a more finished system: and as I have 
made mention of different plants, I have thought 
it particularly necessary to arrange their medi¬ 
cinal powers for the use of farmers. 

XVII.— COXCfcRNIXC CABBAGE AKD ITS MEDI¬ 
CINAL POWEHS. 

It is indeed nccc'-ary to know that it is proper 
to sow cabbage in a brackish soil; it is moreover 

of use, when it has produced three leaves, to scat¬ 
ter pounded nitre, or brackish mould, that has 
been sifted, over it, that it may ap|X-ur ns if 
covered with hoar-frost; for it is tlwn more cusily 
boiled. Some also, instead of nitre, use ashes, 
and for the sake of destroying the caterpillars. 
Cabbage indeed, moderately boiled and eaten, is 
rather of a cathartic quality; but when more 
boiled, it becomes astringent But be informed 
of the medicinal qualities of the cabbage. The 
cabbage forwards* the crisis of a periodical com¬ 
plaint and especially if a decoction of it be drunk 
with sweet wine: and when eaten after it has 
been boiled, it cures phthisical habits. If a per¬ 
son boils and pounds cabbage, and mixes it with 
the water in which it has been boiled, and when 

it 
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it is cool applies it to fresh and to inveterate 
wounds and tumours, they are softened. A fomen¬ 
tation of it, when boiled and mixed with barley- 
meal, and coriander, and roe, and a little salt, 
and applied, cures the gout* in the feet and in the 
joints: and its juice, mixed with Attic honey, is of 
service to the eyes, being- applied to the corners 
of them. It is also very nutritious, so that chil¬ 
dren that eat cabbage grow very fast: and if 
a person eat poisonous' mushroom, and drink 
the juice of this, he will be saved. Its juice 
also, drunk with white wine during forty days, 
cures persons who have the jaundice, and pain 
in the spleen : when drunk with black wine, it is 
of service in coughs. Its leaves being pounded, 
remove the distemper called lichen ; and when 
immediately applied, they cure the bites of veno¬ 
mous reptiles. Cabbage, when mixed with the 
alumcn 1 rotundum, and macerated in vinegar, 

cures 

« Called **i*y<* : the «her was di-nnminatrj 
Diowonde* recommend* the jaw* c*f •« •'«* ‘h® 
fcnu*rrrk for the gout; H. *6. 

• This i’ mentioned by Pliny, »»• 9- 

• This mu*hrona •»« called Xlaltkiolas OJI it 

gums on ilie larch, U i. 

l Matth. *. SC. 
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cures the itch* and the leprosy ; and ashes from 
its roots are of service in burns. Its juice taken 
with oil, and kept in a considerable time, removes 
ulceration in the mouth and in the tonsils', and 
the swelling of the uvula. The juice with wine, 
os a fomentation, is of sen ice to tire ears : when 
pounded and applied, it will very much relieve 
persons in inflammations: and when boiled, and 
previously eaten, it will relieve tire voice and 
its organs', for which reason siuging-mosters 
have been in the habit of using it. Its seed 
or its leaves, wlicu pounded, if applied with 
ailpliiuui* and mixed with vinegar, cure tire 
biles of the mus araneui, and of n mud dog, and 
of u dog that is not mad. A drink of the leaves, 
when gathered and dried, und tlicn boiled, is 
given the patients. When pounded and laid on. 
it considerably lessens the pain of the spleen ; 
and when eaten raw, it promotes sleep, ami does 

• not 

* In Greek Modern pkpici.ni male this the genu, of 
the disease. 

h Gland* seated near the istbroyoo, or the narrow passage 
between the mouth and tbe gullet. 

' The aipra •rtrrit, or * indpipe. 

* (t h»* been supposed that ibe tiiphiam of the ancient* 
«« procured from the plant catted lattryttium. 

1 The Italians call Urn taj* re-mo; and the Germans n/ritz- 
mans. It is coaunoa ia Italy. Matth. ii. 6.-. 



not suffer tire patient to be incommoded bj 
dreams. Hut Nestor soys in b.s bomcahural 
treatise, that the cabbage is an emblem of the 
tear of Lyeurgus: for, say. he, liacdnts betng 
afraid of him, went under the sea, andLycurgus 

being bound with the vine, shed a tear, and he 
says that from the tear sprung the cabbage, and 
that on this account the cabbage and the vine 
have an antipathy to each other, lor instance, if 
the cabbage at any tin* approach tic .me, it 
immediately withers, or dm .Imotof dm «... de¬ 
cays ; and on account of dm antipathy .aiding 

between them, if it ‘“PP"'*' «' * " 

head, that die uvula or die com. » relaxed^, l te 
juice of raw cabbage, applied to the head. dr... 
up the uvula to the roof of dm mouth: and if it 
happen,.!,a. dm vine and the cabbage are planted 

near earl, other, the shoo, of dm .me, as a 
increase, in growth, when it is going *•*!«-* 
the cabbage, doe, no. grew “ P draight, but t 
draw, back, as if mindful of the muted anti- 
pad.,. If a person likewise pour, the leas, qua,.- 
d„ of wine on cabbage w!mn is boding, i 
ceases to boil, and its colour will be changed. 
Per,on. also, *ho wish to drink much wine and 

no. to be intoxicated, previously cat raw cab- 

bu^e. 

- Amt** Crfh *« 



bflgc. But it is proper to know that old cabbage 
seed will produce the raphanus'. 


XVIII. —CONCERV IXC ASPARAGUS. 

Asparagus likes level ground, and it is sown in 
the spring; therefore make trenches three inches 
deep, and set two or three grains of seed in each 
place. Let the trenches be nine* inches distant 
from each other: and let not the plants that arc 
sown be disturbed during the first year, except 
in weeding. If you indeed wish to produce n 
good crop of asparagus, pound' the horns of 
M ild rams small, ami throw them on the beds, and 
water them. Some relate what is still more pa¬ 
radoxical, that if the rauis horns, being whole, be 
bored and laid down, they will produce aspa¬ 
ragus. If you also wish to have asparagus all the 
year, when you take the seed, immediately weed 

round 

" The Roman agricultural writers were of opinion that the 
«cod of Ihe cebfe.ec changed id quality by .rt. Palladios, iii. 

Pliny, xix. 10 . Vino, i. 40 Theophrastus, C. P. iv. 3. 

° Tbi * ** «1*« Greckt c-r.S,*,. ,h e di¬ 

stune between the thumb end the little finger when expanded. 

In English measure, 9-ObSf'i inches. 

f Pliny mentions this. 1. 1 . tom. 3. p. filO. Dioscoridcs 
rejects the idea as not worthy of credit, 1 . ii. c. IS 2 . 



round the roots on the surface; for the plant 
being thus dressed will again produce asparagus. 
‘This esculent does not love irrigation, but dry¬ 
ness rather : but if a person water the plants 
l>eforc the autumn, he aill make them more ten¬ 
der and more tlourishing. 

XIX.—COSCIRMNC GOl'RPS AND CLCI MUMIS, 
AND THEIR MEDICINAL QUALITIES; AMD 
MOW ONE MAY MAKE EACH OF THEM HAVE 
MO SEED IXTERXALLY*, AND BA1SE THEM 
EARLY. 

They will have no seed internally thus.—Dig 
into the ground the firtt shoot or slip of the 

gourd or cucumber, as soon as it is of a proper 
size, ns you do the shoots of the vine, so that the 
extremity of the slip may only !«c bent; and when 
it is grown, lay mould on it again in the same 
manner, and n third time, and cutting the inter¬ 
mediate shoots and those above ground, and 
leaving only the last, 1 mean the third, you will 
have gourds and cucumbers without seed. You 
will also raise cucumbers and gourds without 
seed, if you macerate the seed before you sow 
it, three days, iu oil of sesamum. You will alto 
vot. it. » 

s Tie wcrJ teeres rjpcrfliioM. 



raise early cucumbers and gourds in tlii* man¬ 
ner: lay some sifted mould mixed with dung, 
having properly moistened it, in baskets or 
in useless earthen pots, and anticipating tlie 
usual season, for instance, in the beginning oj 
the spring, plant the seeds: and when the sun 
shines, and it is warm weather, and when it is 
rather showery, set the baskets in the open air, 
and toward the setting of the sun take them in 
under cover; and do this constantly, watering 
them when necessity colls for it; and when the 
frosts will jicrfcctlv cease, take the baskets or 
pots into a well-wrought spot, and dig them in 
evenly with the soil, und bestow on them the 
attention that is necessary ; and if you take away 
the extremities of the shoots, they v ;ill !>ear fruit 
more speedily. You will also make them long, 
thus: if, pouring water into a mortar, or into ony 
other vosscj, you set it within five or six inches 
of them, for the cucumbers will be projiortionubly 
longer the next day; but if the vessel has no 
water, the cucumbers will grow crooked, and 
they will be bent backward ; thus they nrc indeed 
so partial to moisture, and so averse to dryness. 
They will lie also transformed into any shape yon 
wish, if you make earthen xe.-v>els, and set them 
in when small, and tie them, for they w ill fill tin- 
figures and impressions; on which principle also. 

if 
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if you divide a reed lengthways, and excavate it, 
and set in a cucumber, and tie it in it, or if 
you put in a gourd while it is small, it will fill* 
the reed, growing along the whole extent of it. 
Gourds' are indeed grateful to tlic viscera- They 
will cure pains in the ear, their juice being 
poured into it. The seed of the cucumber mo- 
derates heat of urine, and it is diuretic. 1 hese 
will not lie hurt by the fly, if you fix slips of ori¬ 
ganum near tlicm while tlicy arc small, for they 
destroy the fly, and they serve as a preventive. 
If you also lay cucumbers of proportionable 
length near a sucking child, when Ik* is feverish 
and asleep, lie w ill be soon cured, for all the 
heat is attracted by the cucumlicr. The root of 
the w ild cucumber also being dried and pounded, 
and drunk with sweet wine, or with hydromcl, 
is of wonderful efficacy for vomiting. If you 
also wish to have cucumbers less watery, wlien 
you dig the trench in which you arc going to 
plant them, fill it half full with straw’, or with 
dead shoots, and lay on mould, and plant tl«cm 
without watering them. Some indeed make them 
have a cathartic quality thus: having pounded 

i 2 

r They nrc eaten in the eastern countries, from June to 
October. 

• Chaff, in the Greek. 
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the roots of the wild cucum7*er, they macerate 
them in river water during two or three days, 
and tlicy water titem during five days with the 
liquor, and they do this fire times. But they 
become of a more cathartic quality, if, utter they 
have shot, you dig round tlie root-, mid pour a 
portion of liellebore over them, and having laid 
on mould, let them remain. Ijiy cucumbers in 
«weet and not in-our lees' of white wine, nnd 
having filled the vessel stop it, and they will keep 
quite fresh : and when laid in brine, they will 
keep. You w ill preserve cuenml»ers in perfection, 
if you suspend them in a vessel having n little 
vinegar, not touching the vinegar, and stop it, 
that there may be no vent; and you will liuve 
tlirin fresh during the w inter. Hut you arc to 
preserve gourds thus: gather them while tender 
and cut them, then boil some water and pour it 
on them, and liaving cooled them nil night in the 
open air, lay tliem in strong* brine, and they 
will keep a long lime. You will also make 
gourds of a cathartic quality, if you macerate the 
seed a night and a day in scammonj*’. You w ill 
raise cucumbers and gourds In- planting the seed 
in an inverted position. 

1 TomcJ, in llaGrtfl. 

• Sharp, in Ibc otijinal. 

* Mattb. ir. 1C*. 


XX. 
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XX.—CONCERN-IXG MELOPFPOVES*. 

They are indeed cooling, ami they arc ol 
n consummate use to a person who* wishes to 
vomit occasionally; for tbev, after meals, remove 
phlegm, bringing up a very considerable quantity, 
and they purge the head. You will make melo- 
|>epones have the scent of roses, if yon lay their 
seed with dry roses, and *ct Lhcin together. 
They have also tlic power of quenching* thirst in 
n fever. You will likewise make all tl* fruit of 
the cucumber plantations sweet, if you macerate 
the seed in milk and honey, ami when dried sow 
It. If you also macerate the seeds of the cu¬ 
cumber plantations in the juice of the semper- 
vivum, you will preserve them unhurt. I-ct no 
female ut certain periods enter the cucumber 
plantations, for this is unfavourable to the fruit, 
and it will grow bitter. f 

XXI. — COXCkHMSO THE TURNIP AND ITS 

SEED. 

The turnip is not adapted to cure the diseases 

of the human species; but has the power of 

i 3 curing 

• Melons Matih. a. K*. -■* 

• This is mentioned by other -nlen. DU»r. ... 10*. 

Pliny, xx. 2. . 

y Some other writers mention lh>«. Rhaxcc. lib. l. 
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curing the contusions of animals, being applied 
under the hoof, and tied. But the seed of the 
turnip after three years produces cabbage, and 
vice vend. 

XXII. -CONCERNING RADISHES. 

Radishes will be sweet, the seed of which has 
been macerated in ocnomcl, or in the juice" of 
the dried grape. They arc useful in phlegmatic 
and nephritic* cases, csjicciully if n person boils 
down the outside of them with wine, and tukes it 
fasting early in the morning; and when eaten with 
honey, they cure coughs; and their seed, when 
heated, and taken will* honey, likewise remove* 
coughs and difficulty of breathing. Being given 
to women in chil l-bcd, they produce plenty of 
milk. They provoke to love: they are hurtful 
to the voice. If a person takes them fasting, he 
will be secure trorn ti»e effect of poison Their 
juice, when taken in water, is on antidote agai&st 
poisonous mushrooms, and oilier poisons. If a 
pei-son also carefully smears and rubs his liands 
with the juice of tlie radish, he may take Isold of 

noxious 

* II must hare been nece^ry lo macento th« gr» P e to 
procure this juice. 

* Di*ea*b of ibe kidney. 



noxious reptiles without fear or dancer. " hen 
laid on scorpions, they immediately kill them. 
When taken out of water, they relieve ui the 
dropsy and in the spleen. Tiurir juice drunk 
with sweet wine, before going into t ie hath, cures 
the jaundice. If a person takes them with honey, 
and retains them a short time, and throws them 
up, they purge the stomach*, for they arc adapted 
to excite vomiting, an they promote an appetite 
in those who loathe their food. They aU, cure 
the quartan ague, if a person constantly takes 
and throws then. up. If the water happens to he 
unwholesome in any situation, it becomes more 
wholesome if it is boiled with radishw. They 
arc only injurious to the teeth. When boiled, 
they are an useful food to persons who spit blood. 
If a person previously eats radishes, and is bit by 
u scorpion, he not only will not die, but lie will 
soon bocomc convalescent. The radish being 
pounded find applied to wounds received from 
military' weapons will very soon cure them. It 

1 4 olw 

» T „ .he -pper belly. h ** ** 

llippocraw* Mm «o «b* can* U the brr«U M-l 

the lowvr belly. Tbc« P r~~. Ur* cvOcnsl, 
the nonwch. 

. h>twu in Greek, called by .he lUmam. wr* 

machiun for diiehargio* «on« 

Bell. Gall. i*. 25. 
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aUo removes warts, and it restores the hair in tlie 
akpektf ; and when eaten by itself, it i s 0 f SC r- 
vice to the breath. 


XXIII. -CONCER.VIXG PARSLEY. 

Paisley will grow large, if you take ns much 
as your three fingers will hold, and tic it in an old 
cloth, then scattering some manure on it, you w ill 
immediately water it. Parsley will likewise grow 
very large, if, having dug round its roots, you 
throw some chaff over them, and water them. 
Parsley will also be curled, if its seed is gently 
pressed* and rolled, before it is planted. Parsley, 
when eaten, makes women more inclined to love; 
lor which reason it is not proper to permit w omen 
giving suck to eat parsley, as it is very apt to 
keep back their milk, llut it contributes to moke 
the breath sweet: persons therefore having fetid 
breath, if they eat it, remove the disagreeable 
smell: and they say that persons on the stage cat 
it, that their breath may he sweet Parsley, 
made into a cataplasm with bread, cures the ery¬ 
sipelas; and a decoction of it, taken after it has 

settled, 

4 Baldiww. Tfc« t'rm bat bern alr-jjy rxplaiord. 

* Pr*»ed in a mortar, id eh* origjna:. 
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settled, is good* for the stone; and it cares the 
dysuria 1 , and disorders of the kidneys. 

XXIV. —CONCERN I NO MINT. 

; Mint is deemed to be of no use ; for if it is 
applied to any wound, it is not easily healed; 
jind if it is put in milk, and the rennet* is after* 
wards put in, the inilk will not coagulate'. It is 
also ill calculated to raise the tender passions. 


XXV'. CONCERNING GARDEN AND WILD RUE. 

Uue is not partial to manure, but it likes w arm 
and sunny situations; it is moreover proper to 

scatter some ashes over it in the winter, for, on 
account of the natural aarinth of these, it resists 
the cold. Hut you ought to plant rue in eartlien 
vessels: and it i, proper to take care that a 
polluted female may not approach or touch it, 
for this is pernicious to it If a person stops his 
ears with the tender pith of rue, he will cure the 

head- 

* Cnirr* stnnfi to dhekarge, in llw Greek. 

* Difficulty of voiding urine. 

* H «hm. Il b probable tfcb »a* made from tome specie* 
of pine, 

* I’ioworide* mention* thb. iii. *1. So do*. Plinv. xx 1*. 



head-ache. The juice also of nte, mixed with 
tlie milk of a female and applied*, is Rood 1 for 
the eyes; and two parts of Attic honey, and one 
part of the juice of rue, being mixed and applied, 
remove dimness" of sight and cataracts* of inen 
and animals; and the wild rue, being eaten and 
administered in a draught, lias tltc same effect 
The seed also of the wild rue, when taken in a 
potion for fifteen days, destroys a fetus’, for it is 
by nature inimical to women with child: end 
when taken with wine, it removes the (tains and 
injuries of venemous beasts. When it is taken 
in a potion, it is likewise serviceable in epilepsies, 
and it removes pains in the thorax ; and with wine 
or oil of roses, it purges* tl»c ears. 

XXVI. 

• Robbed hs. 

1 Bestow* dearness ei **•»», n the Greek repression. 

■ Tn Greek called •*»•<, sight dirau.ishe«l or abolished, 
from a dark barrier between the object and die retina. 

• «hich Cchos call* **f»uoar*. Galen says, a 
cataract is a dry-news or concretion of the crystalline humour. 

• Embryo, according to the Greek. Hippocrates call* a 
child, in its third stage in the numb, by this appellation. 

t 1 . 1 . clean fro® impuii ties. 



XXVI.—CONCERNING ROCKET. 

The seed of rocket drunk in wine, cures the 
bite of thewntt araneus ; it brings down tlvc round 1 
worms; it extenuates the pain of the spleen: when 
mixed with ox-gall and vinegar, it removes black 
sears; and it cures warts; and rocket mixed with 
honey removes spots in the face: when drunk 
with wine, it makes persons that are flogged feel 
less pain. Three leaves of rocket also, taken in 
the left hand, cure the jaundice. The rocket also, 
being sown near them, is of service to all esculent 
plants. The rocket likewise cures fetid smells of 
the arin-pius. 

XXVII—CONCERSINO CARDAMON'. 

The seed of cresses mixed with bean-flour, a 
due portion of lixivium having been poured into 
it, cures the king's evil* and carbuncles'; but you 
are to make use of cabbage-leaves instead of 
linen*: and when taken in a potion w ith mint and 

wine, 

t Ily il.e It -nam coiled Iambic*. 

• In L.uin, nasturtium. Cm*. 

• In Latin, struma, and scrofula. 

• From car to; cruaty ulcer, beginning -ah a pwtuW lik« 
a bum. 

• for spreading the platster. 
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wine, it discliarges tlie round and the tape worms: 
when boiled with goats milk, it cures pains in the 
thorax: and when there is a suffumigation of it, 
it keeps oft' serpents. They say tlmt persons who 
eat cresses are quick of apprehension. They are 
unfavourable to the tender passions. Taken with 
honey, they cure couglis: they arc also applied to 
deep sinuous ulcers. Tlie juice of them also 
prevents the fulling of the hair. Applied with 
goose-grease, they cure small ulcers and scales in 
the head. With leaven, thev bring boils to ma¬ 
turity. They also say that flto juice of them, 
poured into the ears, cures the tooth ache. 

XXVIll.—CONCERNING SI.HIS, OH TROXDIA. 

Seem*, that is, trnsma *, being dipt in vinegar 
and eaten, is good for the Momach. Its juice is 
of very great use to persons spitting blood, if it 
be drunk every other day. When pounded and 
laid under the left breast, it cures the cardiac’ 

passion: 

* Succory. 

* The Greek* ga«* it this epithet from in edible qualify, 

* This disorder is often rvntioned by the ancient*, and it 
ii supposed to be *rh*t i» now trrmed tymeopt. Calius. Aurc- 
Iknusuys, it has its name from the pin affected, i.t. the 
heart. 



passion : and tlie juice of ir, when it has been a 
little dried in the sun, and then pounded, is given 
to persons having; diseases of tlie liver: and if a 
pc non beliolds it after 7 the rising of the moon, 
and will swear by it, that he will not eat sens nor 
horse-flesh during thirty days, lie will not have 
the tootli-acli. 

XXIX.—coxcrasixc lkfks. t 

Soriov recommend*, after the leeks are snw n, 
immediately to tread the hed and not to w ater it, 
but to let it lie neglected during three days, and 
to water it tlie fourth day: for thus they will lie 
very lieautiful. The leek will be very strong, if 
you mix sand with the mould in planting it I lie 
leeks will be likewise large, if, when you trans¬ 
plant them, you lay a shell or a flat stone under 
them, and do not water them. They will ulso 
he large, if, when you transplant them, yon prick 
the land of the leek in the middle, not with iron 
but willt a peg* or a reed, ami lay in some of its 
seed; for the seed falling in is united, audit 

makes 

t Cnre.riu» tan, the lint day after the ibing, *c. 

• In Greek «<«<, which but¬ 

tle, anti vimciimr* ibe plectrum of the Roa.M, wltb which 
the)- placed on the string* of uuscol inttrunw-oa. 
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makes the leek swell. But some lay in, not its 
own but turnip seed, and it is united, and it 
becomes the cause of augmentation. But the 
leeks will be much larger, if you take some seed 
with your three fingers, and tie it in an old linen 
cloth, and then scatter some manure on it, and 
immediately water it; for all the seeds being 
united produce one large leek. The case is the 
same in respect of parsley. If a |>crson also eat 
cumin before leeks, he w ill not smell offensively. 
If you also apply pounded leeks to the bites of 
venomous rcpulcs and of phalanges', you will 
more speedily cure them than with any other me¬ 
dicine. Boiled leeks also, administered with honey, 
usually cures all affections of the arteries; and 
its seed, drunk with sw eet w ine, cures the dyauria; 
but when it is constantly eaten, it hurts the sight, 
and it becomes injurious to tlic stomach. The 
juice of them* also being drunk with melioration', 
contributes to cure (icrsons bit by venomous 
beasts; and they themselves being applied as a 
cataplasm are useful. It being poured in with 
vinegar and oliUnum, or with milk, or with oil 

of 

• The tarantula « a species of phalaagium; Maitb. lib. vi. 
C. 42. 

' A* in the Greek. 

* Mixture of honey and water. 
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of roses, is of service to the car-ache, and to noise 
in the head. It also cures the cpiuyctis*. It is 
proper to use leeks when reduced to a state of 
solution, for they are not less nutritious than 
flesh. This esculent is applicable to pains in die 
side. , , ... 

XXX.—coxcravixe carmc. 

Garlic grows very good in a light-coloured 
soil; and when eaten, it bring* oil Use round 
worms, and it is good for making water; and ap¬ 
plied in a cataplasm, and eaten, it is of service 
to persons bit by a viper, or by a mad dog. When 
tlicy arc also roasted* and wrought w ith honey, 
and applied, they cure the blood-shot' eye and 
the alopeUa. They also stop U»c tooth-ache, l*mg 
held in the mouth; and with oil and salt they 
cure pimples*. They also remove w arts and die 
lichen. Garlic, wlvcn boiled, and eaten raw, is 
of service to inveterate cough?; and u » |>crson 

previously 

- A pustule which rim io the n*ht; CrUu. ->» it i. of s 
Ud kind, of . wtuw or lid dour. w.th a 
mition. 

. Ilurnt, in tbr Grd. Tuition a? in ihc original. 

» la Grek died »»*«“- . 

. E£.^.; *uch « the *kio sod lock florid. 


previously cats garlic, he will be unhurt by ser¬ 
pents and other poisons; and when pounded and 
laid on, it cures persons M ho have been stung by 
serpents. When taken in a potion with wine, it 
is of consummate use. It is also of grtat service 
to persons who cannot digest their food. It is 
diuretic; it cures diseases of the kidneys, and it 
keeps off injury from unwltolesome water. But if 
you wish your plants to be of a letter flavour, set 
them when pressed. One sort of the garlic is 
inild, and raised in the garden; the other is wild, 
which they call the serpent-garlic*; and rite w ild 
sort is more adapted to the cures that have bech 
mentioned, than the mild one. You will bring 
your garlic to a grntcftil smell by throwing in 
some refuse 1 of your olives when you plant tJiem r 
and they will be free from offensive smell, if they 4 
are planted and taken up when the moon is 
under the horizon. Some also say that the? art 
less offensive, if a person tfhews a raw bean im¬ 
mediately urter eating them. 

XXXI. 

k So called, feccauw it cared perw-m Kung by serpent*. 

1 Kernel*, in the original. 

* ; this word ii u*ed for planting u well 

ing, a. the Korean word ierv. 


a* sow- 



XXXI.— covcekkivg os loss. 


When you transplant onions, take off their 
lower and their upper ends, and they will grow 
large: and twenty days before you transplant 
them, dig the ground, and let it be dry, tint it 
may be free from all moisture; theu plant the n, 
and they will be much larger. If you also tnui 1 
their heads and set them, they will be tire larger: 
and when planted in a red-coloured soil, they w ill 
be good as garlic in a white soil. But tliat onions 
may keep sound, put thou in warm water, and 
dry them in t)»c sun; and when they arc dried, lay 
them in harlcy-atrnw. not touching one anotlicr. 
Onions, being pounded with honey, arc proper to 
he applied to every wound; and a person who 
tukes some choice onions every day, and cats 
them with honey fasting, will pa s his days in good 
health. An onion indeed will cure n wound; but 
if garlic be applied to the body in a sound state, 
it will form an ulcer. Onions, rubbed in with 
vinegar in the sun, cure the di order called <?/- 
phus m ; and, when pounded, they speedily curt the 
alopekia: and their juice is of service to cars that 
vol. ii. k suppurate; 

• Tale off the external coat*. 

- A wrt of -tote tqnwjr. died by U* R«m» tiiilig+ 



suppurate; and when rubbed in, it is of use in 
the quinsey: and the onion U also of utility to 
dimness* of sight; and when roasted and adminis¬ 
tered, it cures a cough. 

XXXII.—cojjcrasi.vo caucalis. 

Caitaiis", being eaten, cure* nephritic com¬ 
plaints by it* diuretic power; and the water of it, 
drunk with sweet wine an hour before going into 
the bath, cores persons having the jaundice, by 
sweating; and being eaU-n with oxymei', and 
thrown up, it dears the stomach; and it cures 
the atrabilis 1 , and loss of appetite, and the quur- 
tan fever. 

XXXIII.-— coscrnsi sc. pp li g tvM. 

Pe t Fctt* w' promotes digestion, being pounded 
when dry. ami taken after eating: ami being mas¬ 
ticated 

• A »hi< h l.a» been already explained. 

0 1 hr Italian* rail thh camaUJr, and petiotiUo aakahec, 

i. t. wild panlcy. 

t Gilot has left a pr«crip<>o«j for making ox>n»ri, lit., ir. 

« lllnrk tilr, or mrlanchoiT. Dr. Cullen describe, it, 1020. 

* Pennyroyal. 
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ticatcd and applied to the eye-lids, it cures the 
opthalmia* in live height of the disease;' so that 
a person that has tried it, would use this for the 
eyes in preference to the most approved collyria*. 


XXXIV.— COXCLBN1XO ANETHUM. 
Axethum" being eaten, hurts the sight 


XXXV.— CONCERNING SISYMBRIUM. 


The skiinbron, which some call sisymbrium’, 
promotes appetite, and it is diuretic; and it like* 
a temperate and dry air. and a situation well loid 
to the sun, by no means incumbered with trees; 
and it is raised in mould, and it grows. It is 
sown and planted; but when sown indeed, it will 
produce seed the third year; but if a person will 
plant it from the top of the root from which he 
has the shoot, which some call the eye, it will 


produce seed’ the first year. 

K 2 


XXXVI. 


• Book ii. c. IS. 

• Medicines for lU eyes. 

■ Dill. 

- MaufcMus enumerates»«* spec*, of itis pUati to- » 


9 T«t 



XXXV'I.— CONCEIVING bulb*. 


hi LBi' will be hr-c, if, as with regard to leeks, 
shells are set under the roots of them when they 
are planted. TIk* bulbs are indeed planted from 

thc Cdle,H,s of November to the calends of Fe¬ 
bruary. 


XXXVII. - CONCERNING SQUILL. 

The flower of the squill'growing like a rod, 
and not speedily withering, portends a fruitful 
season. 


XXXVIII.— CONCEIC.VIXG I A PATHC>f. 

I iie seed of tlw wild lapathum”, taken with 
wine, cures thc cardiac passion and the dysen- 

«ery; 


“ Tfcc G,,,rk * '*» pUnts, which were drnomina.ed 

Co&ohlrM »n.| CoCk.^t*,. The fim h ineniionrd by 
Ci-lcn. nbu point, oul m.ny of it* propenir.; lib. vi. Thc 
" atod i, tom* time* «!W The rpi.be. MM, **, 

no,. proUbty borrowed from .be* plwis • Mattfc. W. 105, 

166 . 


’ Sea-onion. 

* Hum, i Mailh. lib. ii. I OS. 
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tory; and, being tied round the left ann, it cure* 
sterility in women. The root of the wild lapa- 
thum also cures tlic jaundice and the dropsy: 
and, being lK>iled with vinegar and applied, tl*y 
say it cures the leprosy, and the lidien, and the 
vitiligo. 

XXXIX —coxciaxnro abtichokfs. 

Plant artichokes* in ft* month of Xoven.ber, 
for, being then planted, tl*y will come* to per¬ 
fection in tlic spring: but when planted in the 
spring, they will hardly coinc to perfection the 

same year, and they will be weak, and ft* 
edible* part small. But take ft* plants of the 

artichokes w hich grow on the large stems, cut- 
ting them with a sharp knife, having ** 

circumjacent soil, and take some part of the root 

x 3 


• saja !>»»« lk» specie* here mentioned, 

the Sicilian — r«. artichoke. and he saw .1 d.d Dot *row 
in Greece. The 0*ak aitkhak. ... called 

a .. W ,n produce fruit,- » «»* Creek .apre^oo; wkicl.. 
altliouih f- rciUe, and to -hkh A.k.« - P- cu,- 

ivncy, 1 did not think mpM*-** ,o imc. U-cu-e 
no, «cm ,o be e*ac,ly adapted to U* tff ** 


English longue. 

• The fiuit, in the Greek. 


, 
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along with them; and set the plants in well- 
wrought mould, scattering some old compost 
over them, and water them regularly in the sum¬ 
mer; for thus you will have the edible part 
tender, and of a better size. You will also make 
your artichokes well flavoured, if you macerate 
their seed in the juice of roses, or of lilies, or of 
the bay, or of any other savoury plant, during 
three days, and so set it. You will also make 
artichokes grow without prickles, if you rub the 
points of the seeds against a stone. Souic indeed 
allirra, dial, at what time soever artichokes arc 
planted, they will come to perfection at the same 
time; and dial on this principle you may have 
artichokes all the year. You will raise artichokes* 
having the flavour of die bay, if you lake die seed 
of die buy, atid, having perforated it, set die seed 
of the artichoke in the hole, and so plant them. 
They also grow without prickles if. having de¬ 
corticated the root of a lettuce, aud having cut 
it into small piecos, a seed is set in each of the 
pieces, and so planted. Mice are very apt to 
eat the roots of artichokes and they resort to 
them from a considerable distance; but wc shall 
keep them off by wrapping the roots in w ool, or 
by laying hogs dung, or ashes of die fig-tree, on 

the 


* Called bay-artickokts, ,a tbe original. 
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r>te roots, either from a natural antipathy, or from 
un aversion to the smell. You will also raise 
artichokes of a sweet flavour, by macerating tuc 
seed in milk and honey, aud sowing il "bcu dry. 

XL— CONCERNING Pi RSI ANE. 

PuMLANF, applied as a cataplasm. 8, °i* **** 
crUipclas: and a leaf of it laid under tho tongue, 
makes' persona lea* thirsty. 


XLI.—■THE RAISING OP MUSHROOMS. 

Cut down a black poplar; and. having reduced 
some leaven into a state of solution with water, 
pour it on the part of the stem tlmt is cut, as it 
lies on tiie ground, and mushrooms' will l*c soon 
raised. Bui if you wish to raise mushrooms from 
the soil, choose a mountainous situation, a rare¬ 
fied soil, that has been used to produce mush- 

>r 4 rooms; 


• Pliny *J* «kf Mm* **• *>• 

» Tb. poplnr «ahR—. * »** o"®"* 1 


, , , mafaroOMS»«« lhr " hl,c * nd 
pmcnbn * m*ibod oi — 

black poplar: lib. i. c. .09- WV 

thought* on tbit .ubjcct; 23. Nicaafcr, .n bn Georpic, 

i, wd to Harr given the p«tcr«ce to »uU,,oo« (nm 
Sg-tr*«; Atbcn. p. 6l. 


rooms; and heap up dead shoots, and ail things 
of a combustible nature; and when you see the 
air clouded, as if a shower is impending, set fire 
to them; for thus roushroons will be sponta¬ 
neously produced. But if a shower is not coming 
forward when you begin to make your pile, be¬ 
sprinkle the places where tire fire is made, with 
consecrated and clean water, in imitation of a 
shower, and mushrooms will be raised, although 
of inferior kind; for those are better that are 
cherished by showers. 


BOOK 
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BOOK XIII. 


HTPOTHUI*. 

Urn thing. arc ID thk* Book, being ind«d the TVirtcwth of 
the Select Precept, of Agncolture. con>pm>ng the 
order of locu.u, and of the beorfm*. and of scorpions, 
anil of n*rpenU, aad of wch eeoemoo. animsk j and a 
cure .Uo for the fly. and for bog., and for ««U and 
for other noxious an.m.U of the kiad. 


I —COXCEBMKO locvm. 

Many thin® have indeed been mentioned by 
the ancients to drive away locusts, but I .elect and 
prescribe such uiings as arc more readily done. If 
a cloud of locusts is coming forward, let all persons 
remain quiet within doors, and they will pass over 
the place: but if they suddeuly arrive before they 
arc observed, they will hurt nodting, if you boil 
bitter lupines, or wild cucumbers, iu brine, and 
sprinkle it, for they will immediately die. They 
will likewise pass over the subjacent spot, if you 
catch some bats, and lie them on the high trees 
of the place: and if you take and burn some ot 




the locusts, they are rendered torpid from the 
smell, and some indeed die, and some drooping 
their wings, await their pursuers, and they are 
destroyed by the sun. This is a natural cause; 
for if you take a scorpion and burn it, you will 
also take the rest, or you will chase them to flight: 
and it is llie same in respect of ants, as expc- 
ricncc has taught us; and the same thing happens 
also with regard to other animals of this kind. 
You will drive away locusts, if you prepare sumo 
liquor from them, and dig ircnchts, and be¬ 
sprinkle them with the liquor; for if you come 
there ufterwards. you will find them oppressed 
with sleep; but how you arc to destroy them is 
to be your concern. A locust will touch nothing, 
if you pound obeinihium, or a leek, or centaury 
with water, and spriuklo jL 


ir.— CONCERN-1 VC THE BR^:C^t'S. , 

Set three grains of mustard around the stem 

of die vine at the root; for these being thus set 
have the power of destroying the bruchus. 

TIT. 


t A specie* of locust. It is nwstioned in Lc*iticai, xi. 2 2 . 



III.- CONCERN'ISO WEASELS. 

MaC£KA t e sal ammoniac and wheat together, 

<1 Scatter these in the places where they fre- 
cjuenUy resort; for, when they eat them, iheyuiil 
cither die, or they they will betake themselves to 
flight. They also say, if a person catdics one of 
them, and cuts off its tail, or the testes, and lets it 
escape alive, they uill not in future he found in 

that plucc. 

IV. CONCERNINO DOMESTIC MICE. 

M.cr. are killed with hellebore pul iu barley 

meal; or «itb >h. *ed of wild cucumber. with 

black hellebore,andcolocvn.luA ...d bnrlejHMsL 

Sufluinlgadon of caUcanthus 1 and origanum, and 

of parsley-iced and of mclanthium', will drive them 

nwoy : and if you lay some oak-dust at the hole, 

they become .Cabby and die, alien covered «mh 

the dust. If you mix the filing, of iron with leaven, 

nnd lay it where they abound, Urey perish when 

they have eaten it. If you also wish to make mice 

I oar 

V Culled b, uw Sf *“ fc “ 

Mnllh. iv. 171. 

* SiippoM'd to be »b< -me « M gro-t in 

Syria. Its 1 «t« l*kc iho* of U* horard P*** Dwsc 
lib. i*i. c. 100. 

k By the Roman* 


railed WffrOM and gOL M»ttb. iii. 78. 
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lose ilieir sight, pound some tithymallus 1 , and mix 
it with barley-meal and cenomel, and lay it for 
them; for, when they eat it, they become blind. 
Anatolius and Tarentinus, in their treatise on the 
granary, have presented the same medicaments 
for the destruction of domestic mice. If yon 
also catch one, and excoriate its head, and let it 
go, the others will betake themselves to flight: 
and when they eat the root of bramble with 
butter and bread and ciicesc mixed, they die. 
Hut some pound und sift white hellebore and the 
bark of Ukj cynocrainbr", and make them into a 
mass, nnd set it in tiie hole*. Mice will be 
driven away by a tuffumig ition of flic ha matitea" 
and the green myrtle. Anatolius says, if you 
put some amurca in u brazen dish and set it in 
tiic middle of the house in U>e night, you will 
bring all live mice together. In otl*cr respects, 
his sentiments are the some as those of Didynius. 

V.—coxcravivo rtrrn met. 

ArULCius recommend* to stncar seeds with ox 
gall, and the msec will nut touch them; but it is 

better 

» Sparge. U Spamek. Ltlrtmm*. Mi«b. W. I s9. 

“ Someunuf called *»«»>** ctmmm, mud Mercury. 
Mnlth. ir. IS*. 

• iLmlitu. Malik. L v. c. 101. 
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better to pound in the dog-days, the seed of 
hemlock with hellebore, and to mix it with barley- 
meal; or seed of the wild cucumber, or ol the 
hyoscyamus,' or of hitter almonds with black 
hellebore, and to mix it with an equal quantity 
of barley-meal, and to mix it up with oil, and to 
lay it near the holes of the field-mice; for when 
they cat it, they die. Hut persons in Bithyfiin, 
who have tried the experiment, atop the holes 
with rhododaphne,* to llint they, endeavouring to 
get out, gnaw it. and thus they perish Take some 
paper and write these words on it: “ 1’ adjure the 
“ mice taken in this place, tirnt you do n»c no 
“ -injury yourselves nor Miller another to do it; 
“ for I give you this ground (a.>d you mention 
“ which); but if I again lake you on thin I 
“ take the mother of tlie Gods to witness, 1 will 
“ divide you into seven parts." Having written 
these words, fasten the paper in the place where 
the mice nre, l»eforc the rising of the sun, to u stone 
of spontaneous production, and let the letters be 
turned externally. This is written by me, that 

1 may 

« Henbane. Malih. ir. 6*. 

f Sometime* called rkododfxtrwm and ncrium. Galen 
mentions its poisonous quality, lib. «m. 

i T|, e f otm of ibn exorcism seems to be of oriental extrac¬ 
tion. . . • T ■- 



I may not seem to omit any thing; bat I do not 
receive all these things, far be it from me, and 
I advise all to do the same, so as not to have 
recourse to arty ridiculous things of this kind. 

VI.—CONCERNING THE CAT. 

A CAT' does not touch a fou l, if some wild rue 
be lied under its wing. 


VII.—COXCEB.VIXG JJOLEA. 

If you wish to destroy moles, pound and sill 
some white hellebore and the bark of the cyno- 
crambc, and macerate tlscui with barlcy-mcnl 
and eggs in wine and milk, and you arc to make 
them into pellets’, and you arc to set them in 
flieir holes. Or put some chaff, and a sufficient 
quantity of the gum' of cedar and brimstone in a 
walnut-shell, or in some small vessel ; and in the 
place which the mole inhabits, be sure to stop 

all 

• The juice of me H recommended for this pnrpon by 
Dioscoridct, lib. iii. 52. 

• Maw, in the original. 

• The sap of the cedtr was deemed to be of singular 
efficacy in preening dead bodies among the Greeks, for 
which reason it it called by Dioscorides ***. 
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ell the small holes, that the smoke may not find 
its way through them, but through a larger one, 
through which tliere b a currency of air, set in the 
bottom of the nut; ami having properly adapted 
it to the Me, blow in the xmoke, that all the 
smell of tluf guiu of cedar, and of the brimstone, 
UUiy be driven m aud »u (locate titc mole; and so 
go round the Itarbour of each mole ; and having 
done this, you will destroy them all. 


VIII.— COVCMKIKG smrrsTs. 

Tin kb w ill be no serpents in a place, if you 
plant ubuntUmui, or artctnbia*. or abrotunutn. 
round the villa: and you will drive away those 

that are there, if you make a suffumigation wills 
the root of live lily, or with bartiliorn, or with 
the hoofs of goals’. You will also drive away 
every reptile, if you pound and mix the juice of 
lasorpHium. and nierlla. and gal ban um, and 
hartshorn, and hyssop, nnd sulphur, ami pyrn- 
thrum*, and the hoofs of o goat, and tlien make 
them quite fine, ami pour some vinegar on them, 

and 

* Mugwort. Ilatth. iii. III. 

* Goan hwr was al» rccoameadfd. ap»A 

Xtium, l.i. 

* Pcllimy of Spate. Il ■cqtiirvd itiorigu-1 turn- fr*».o 

the hrat of its root id. 71. 


I 
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and make them into small pellets, and make a 
Aufl'iimigauon of them: and each of them, when 
fumigated, drives away reptiles. Some also say 
that a branch of the pomegranate keeps oil 
venemous animals, and for this reason they 
think proper to fix it on common coverlids for 
the sake of security. Serpents also will not 
infest a pigeon-house, if you write Adam” on the 
four comers; and on the windows, if there are 
any. Dut Democritus says that a serpent does 
not stir, when a feather of the ibis' is thrown at 
it, and tluit it dies when leaves of the oak 
ore thrown upon it, and when a person fasting 
spits" into its mouth. Apulcius also lays that 

a serpent 

■ The Sybilliot Oracle said, (hat God formed this word, and 
that it nderred to the four quartan of tba world, each Inter 
alluding to one of them. AaM*, Apr*. 

in the eastern language*, signifies Adam, or the Ant 
of lire human race ; and he a laid to hare acquired this ap- 
puliation from the colour of the earth, of which God formed 
him. Maay of the fanciful vagaries of the Greek* dcrive their 
origin from the east; and although the SjrbUliae Oracle so ex¬ 
pediently perverted the meaning of this word, it must be 
evident that he was indebted to that country for the ground¬ 
work of hU ingenious coojecture. 

t Tub «♦ mentiooed on another authority. DcsympaH, 
tt ouipeti. Fabric. B. G. T- i». p. 337. 

* Plioy says the same (tag, xxviii. 4. 
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a serpent being once struck with a reed, becomes 
torpid; but many times, that it acquires strength. 
If a person lays hold of the tail of a serpent 
going into its hole with the left hand, he will 
easily draw it out, but with his right hand he has 
not that power; for when drawn back it does not 
comply, but it either makes its escape, or it will 
be cut off. Tarentinus likewise says, that a 
serpent does not approach a person who is 
smeared with the juice of tlte plant dracontia*, 
nor such persons as are rubbed w ith the juice 
or the seed of the radish ; and, if they only carry 
them, that they ure not injured; and that the 
root of the rose-tree saves persons bit by serpents. 
Florentinus says that a serpent docs not approach 
a place where there is tlie fat of a stag, or the 
root of centaury, or gaggles*, or tlie herb dic- 
tamnus*, or the farces of an eagle, or of a kite; 
and being mixed with styrax 4 , and a suflumigation 
being made, they drive away serpents. Give 
persons bit by serpents tlie juice of the leaves of 
VOL. it. l tlie 

• Called dr aewt cults and icrpentxria. Matth. ii. l 60 and 

l«l. 

k Matthiolu* my* that it burned with facility, and that it 
had the (melt of bitumen ; 1. t. c. 103. 

« Now called frmxmtIUi Matth. iii. 31, &c. 

4 Called it or ax ; Mattbiol. L i. c. 68. 



the ash to drink, those that iiavc no fever indeed 
with wine, ami such as have a fever with well- 
tempered wine, and having pounded the leaves, 
apply them to the wound. Apply the root of 
the alicacabus* to an asp, and it will make it 
sleepy. Pound tribulus' with water, and set the 
tribulus in the bole, and you will drive away the 
serpents. If jars, that had salted tilings in them, 
be buried in the ground about tl»e villa, every 
reptile will get into them; but having carefully 
covered them, you are to burn them on the outside 
of the boundaries. 

IX.-CONCERN INC SCORPION'S*. 

Ip you take a scorpion and burn it, the otlicrs 
will betake tlicmselves to flight: and if u person 
carefully rubs his iiands w ith the juice of radish, 
he may without fear and danger take hold of 
scorpions, and of other reptiles: and radishes 
laid on scorpions, instantly destroy them. You 
will also cure the bite of a scorpion, by applying 
a silver ring to the place. A su (fumigation of 

sandaracli 

• Pliny mention! this, xxi. 31. 

• Call raft. Dio*, attributes t be same power to it, iv. ) 5. 

• Io Rhodmt ad. Senb. Largnm, 1 64 , p. ?44, has made 
many observations on these animals. 
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sandarach* with galbanum, or goats fat, will 
drive away scorpions and every reptile. If a 
person will also boil a scorpion in oil, and will 
rub the place bit by a scorpion, he will stop the 
pain. But Apuleius says, that a person bit by 
u scorpion sits on an ass, turned towurds its 
tail, and that the ass suffers the pain, and that 
it is destroyed. Democritus says, that a person 
bit by n scorpion, who instantly says to his ass, 
“ A scorpion has bit me," will suffer no pain, but 
it passes to the us*. The newt has an antipathy to 
the scorpion : if a person tin-re fore melts a newt 
in oil, tuid applies the oil to the person that 
is bitten, be frees him from pain. The same 
author also says, that the root of a rose-tree 
being applied, cures persons hit by scorpions. 
Plutarch recommends to fasten small nuts to the 
feet of the bed, that scorpions may not approach 
iL Zoroastres says that lettuce-seed being 
drunk with wine cures persons bit by scorpions. 
Florentinus says, if one applies the juice of the 
fig to the wound of a person just bitten, that the 
poison will proceed no farther; or if the person 
bit cat squill, he will not be hurt, but he will say 
that the squill is pleasant to liis palate. Tarcn- 

l 2 tinus 

* The red arsenic of the Grwk was called by this name, 
Mattb. r.il. 



tinus also says tltat a person holding the herb 
sideritis' may take hold of scorpions, and not 
be hurt by them. 


X.—CONCERN I SO ANTS. 

Ik you take some ants and burn them, you 
will drive away the others, as experience has 
taught us. If you pour tl»c gum of cedar over 
their haunts, ant* will not come to your thresh¬ 
ing-floor ; ants will not touch a heap of corn, 
if you will scatter some chalky mould around 
the heap, or lay some wild origanum around it. 
You will also drive ants out of their haunts, if 
you bum lire external covering*, that is, the shells 
of fish, with styrax, and having pounded them 
scatter them on their haunts. You will likewise 
drive away ants by pounding origanum and 
sulphur, and by scattering it round tlicir haunts. 
Ants will be sure to perish, if you dissolve 
Cyrenaic laserpitiuin in oil, and pour it on tlicir 
liaunts. Ants w ill not touch plants if you smear 
tlicir stems with bitter lupines pounded with 
amnrea, or with asphaltos pounded or boiled 
with oil. Ants wil not touch a vessel with honey, 
although the vessel may liappen to be without 
its cover, if you wrap it in white wool, or if you 

scatter 


Sec Mai thiol. I. i*.c. 29, 30,31. 
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scatter white earth or ruddle round it Some 
mix the juice of laserpitium with vinegar, and 
smear the stems, and they pour it into their holes. 
If we bind the stems of the vines with plenty 
of ivy, not only the ants but die cantlmri k will be 
found, after a short time, under the shade, of die 
ivy, so that they may be easily taken. Ants also 
arc sure to perish, a smoke being made of the 
root of die wild cucumber, or a fumigation being 
made of the silurus', especially of Alexandria, on 
a gentle fire; and when one ant is removed, tlic 
others will quit the place of abode. If a person 
takes a grain of wlicat carried by un ant with the 
thumb of his left liand, and lays it in a skin oi 
Phoenician dye, and tics it round the head of Inn 
wife, it will prove to be the cause of abortion in a 
stutc of gestation. When ants are also burnt, tlic 
others will lly from the smell. 1 have heard Iww 
one ant carries one tliat is dead on its shoulders. 
You will keep off ants by mixing bulls gall and 
pitch with amurca, and smearing the stein of a 
plant Red earth and pitch, mixed and rubkd 
on, has die same efficacy. Some hang die fish 

l 3 called 

* 1dwc» of «he becll* commonly died Sp.«ml, 

flic. The best sn. «*>. broutf.. E ^ Ulld f ">“ Iul >*' 

‘ Sec Mouh. u. 2t>. 



called coracincui " from a tree, and destroy tlic 

ante. 


XL— COXCEMIIIO oats. 

Horse-hair stretched through tlic door, and 
through the middle of die house, destroys gnats: 
and a suffumigation of calacantha* and nigella 
will not permit them to enter, and it will drive 
them out of the liousc. If you also soak a 
apunge in sliarp vinegar, and apply it to your 
lieud, and lay it under your feet, gnats w ill not 
touch you. You will likewise drive away gnats, 
by soaking rue, and sprinkling tlic house, and 
by boiling conyza, and sprinkling tlic house with 
tlic decoction; or by making a fumigation of 
aalbanum, or of sulphur, or of cumin. If you 
also lay a sprig of green bemp in blossom near 
you, alien you are going to sleep, gnat* will not 
touch you: and they will not approach you, if 
you rub yourself with manna, and vinegar and 
oil. They will likewise betake themselves to 
flight, when a smoke is raised from the sediment 
of vinegar and origanum. A sutlumigulioii of 

cow-dung, 

* This bh is mmikmed by Martial, I. siii. 85. Princrpt 
Jf.lUuii rajw/u. anomr, mocettu, he. 

■ Ayruw gkmiam. c.ir. of ibis Book. 



cow-dung, and the application of it under the 
walls, will drive away the gnats : and if the upper 
garments be fumigated with one ounce of eli- 
cainpane, two ounces of ammoniac, two ounces 
of styrax, two drams of burnt shells*, they will 
betake themselves to flight If a spunge soaked 
in vinegar be hung from the ceiling, it will bring 
thither all the gnats. Gnats will not torment a 
person in bed, when there is hemp laid under 
him. Souk rue in water, or boil conyza and 
sprinkle the bouse, and this will drive away 
the gnats. A fumigation of bdellium' also drives 
them away. 

XII.— COVCERVIXC. FLIES. 

Bay pounded with black hellebore, and with 
milk, or with sweet wine, or inucerated in hy- 
dromel, or in water, and sprinkled, kills flies: 
and if you pound cassia with oil, and rub your¬ 
self with it, they do not approach 1 you. But if 
you wish to drive them away, make a sufhimiga- 
. L 4 tion 

0 The original specific* the »hrlls of mwricet. 

f A gummy resinous juice of an eastern tree is in mi»- 
Hern times brought into Europe from Arabia. anH from the 
East Indies, under this name. See Mat thiol. I. i. c. f»9- 

* Come upon you, in the Greek. 



tion of calacantha. A decoction likewise of the 
leaves of elder being sprinkled, drives them away, 
liut Anatolius says, if you wish to make them 
assemble in one place, make a trench, and pound 
rhododaphne, and pour it in, and you will bring 
them thither all together. Flics also will not infest 
cattle, if you boil the seed of bay w ith oil, and 
rub them with it: and dies never rest on dumb 
animals, if they are rublx-d with the fat of a 
lion. Hellebore also, w ith arsenic 1 , macerated 
in milk, or in sapa, and besprinkled, kills dies: 
and if you pound und rub on alum and origanum, 
they will not settle where this is done. 

XIII. —CONCERN I NO BATS. 

Suspen d leaves of the plane-tree in their way, 
and they will not make their approach. A fumi¬ 
gation of ivy destroys bats. 

XIV. —CONCERNING BIOS. 

Tab and the juice of the wild cucumber applied 
to the bed, destroys bugs; and so does squill, 

when 

fl Si* mff/n. The arsenic of the Creel*, «** what the 
Romans called aunpipKitim, whence it» moJern name of 
orpuMut tetai to be * r.ved. Matth. v. SO. 



when cut in pieces and pounded with vinegar, 
when the bed is rubbed with it Boil likewise 
the leaves of c itrons with oil, and rub the joints 
of the beds with them; and mix bulls or goats 
gall with sharp vinegar, and apply it to the bed 
and to the walls: and this answers the end, if 
you pound stale oil and sulphur vivum, and rub 
the bed with them: and there will be no bugs, if 
you rub the beds with boiled glue' of fish. You 
will also destroy your bugs, if, having boiled 
nmurca with bullocks gall, you mix it with oil, 
and sprinkle it over them: or you will rub the 
beds with leaves of the ivy, or of the capparis', 
pounded with oil, and this being applied, destroys 
bugs on walls. An efficacious medicament is 
also thus prepared: an acetabulum* of staphis- 
agria' 1 , and an equal quantity of squill, cut in 
thin pieces, and a spoonful of sharp vinegar, arc 
pounded together, they are then heated, and so 
the place is smeared: and you will mix one part 
of the gum of cedar, and four parts of sweet 

wine, 

' Pliny mentions this glue, xxii. 7. So does Dioscoridcs, 
I. iii. c. IOC. Matthiolus gives an account of it, iii. 8 6. 

* The caper bush now goes under this name. 

‘ A little more than | of an English wine pint. 

• Called in a sylxcttris, rt kerba pedicularis. Matth. ir. 150. 


wine, and apply it The gall of a goat or of a 
calf, and an equal quantity of white wine with 
vinegar, will have the same efficacy. Florentinus 
says, that a suffuraigatiou of bugs destroys 
leeches, and that leeches destroy bugs, when the 
coverlid is laid on so that the unsavoury fumiga¬ 
tion may not find its way through it: and a scolo- 
pendra* being dried, and a sulfumigatioii being 
made with it, has the same power; and so have 
the leaves of ivy, and ten leeches, when they arc 
pounded. But Democritus says, that the feet of 
a bare, or of a stag, hung round the feet of the 
bed, at the bottom of the couch, does not suffer 
bugs to breed: but in travelling, if yon fill a 
vessel with cold water, and set it under the bed, 
they will not touch you, when you arc asleep: or 
the pouring down of hot w ater, which all person* 
practise, indeed thoroughly destroys them, " here 
you meet with them; but it is no preventive to u 
speedy reproduction of them. 

XV. —AGAINST FLEAS. 

Make a trench, and pound rhododaphne, and 
throw it in, and they w ill all resort there : and 

absinthium, 

* There i* a hunt and a « inimii of thi» dcnominalion. 
Matlh. ii. ii, and \i. 4J. 
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absinthium, or the root of the wild cucumber, 
soaked insca-water, and |>oured on, destroys them. 
Mdanthium, also soaked in water and poured on, 
totally destroys them ; or a decoction of the root 
of conyza sprinkled over them. The seed also of 
mustard and rhododaphne being both boiled and 
sprinkled over the house, likewise destroys them. 
Having sifted quicklime, scatter it over the place, 
after you have swept it, and it kills them; and 
so does amurca, when constantly poured cn the 
paved floor: and by pounding and mixing with 
water some wild cumin, and putting in water ten 
drums of the seed of the wild cucumber pounded, 
and sprinkling it over the house, you will destroy 
the fleas. Or tl»c root of absinthium and of the 
wild cucumber macerated in water, or the root 
of chauuelrra w , and the leaves of the black poplar 
pounded and macerated in water, or tribulus 
boiled in water, will do it. Strong* brine and sea¬ 
water being sprinkled, also destroys them. It a 
person also sets a dish in the middle of the house, 
and draws a line around it with an iron sword, 
and it will be better if it has clone execution, 
and if lie sprinkles the rest of ib» house, except¬ 
ing the place circumscribed, with an irrigation 

of 


* Sometimes called oUaiteUum in Latin. Matth. iv. 166 , 1 67. 

* Sharp brine, iu the Greek. 



ot staphisagria, or of pounded leaves of the bay- 
tree, they having been boiled in brine or in 
sea-water, he will bring all the fleas together into 
the dish r . Ajar also being dug in with its edge 
even with the pavement, and smeared with bulls 
fat, will attract all the fleas, even those that are 
in the wardrobe*. If you enter a place where 
there are fleas, express the usual exclamation of 
distress, and they will not touch you. Make a 
small trench under a bed, and pour goats blood 
into it, and it will bring all the fleas together, 
and it will allure those from your habiliments. 
Ficus may be removed from the most villous and 
from the thickest pieces of taj>estry, whither they 
betake themselves when full, if this* is set in a 
vessel or in a cask. 

XVI.— CONCUR VINO CANTU A RIDES. 

Can Til ABIDES will not hurt the vines, if you 
macerate some in oil, and apply it to the w het¬ 
stone on which you are going to set your pru- 
ning-knives: and if you burn galhanum with 
stale cow-dung, you will drive them aw ay: and 

if 

r Tin? rr is in this place a mutilated part of a sentence in 
the Greek. 

* In the clothes, in the Greek. 

* Goats blood. 
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if you make a fumigation of the roots of the 
wild cucumber, you will force them away. Aris¬ 
totle also says, that the smell b of roses kills can- 
thari, and that the smell* of perfume destroys 
vultures; for they say, that sweet smell is dis¬ 
agreeable to them. But many encompass the 
stems of vines, towards the ground, with a chaplet 
of ivy, and they find them under the shade of 
the ivy, and they destroy them. 

XVII.—FOR LFEC11ES. 

If an ox, or other quadruped, swallows a leech 
in drinking; having pounded some bugs, let the 
animal smell them, and he immediately throws up 
the leech. 

XVIII.— CONCERNING FROGS. 

Frogs will desist from croaking, if having 
lighted a candle you set it on the bank. 

b This is mentioned by Clemens Alexandrinus, P*dago*. 

lib. ii. 

• See Pliny, lib. xi. 53. £Umn*» Hi*. Animal . lib. ni. 7. 
Aristotle, voL 1. p. 1166 . of the Du V«1 ed.tion. 
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BOOK XIV 


HYPOTHESIS. 

Thc»c thing* are contained in tbi* Book, being indeed iho 
Fourteenth of the Se'.ect PmepU on Agriculture; a»<l 
coinpriMiig an arrangement in relation to the breeding and 
care of pigeon* and of bird*, of the mtrial and terrestrial 
tribe, according to the information giten in the *ub*cqucnt 
chapter*. 

I.—CONCERNING PIGEONS. 

The raising of pigeons is of consummate utility 
to persons engaged in agriculture, chiefly on ac¬ 
count of the advantage of their dung, and on 
account of young pigeons being necessary to the 
recovery of persons from illness: and the raising 
of them is attended with no small profit; for 
they are fed during two of tl»e winter months 
only, and the rest of the year the bird gets its 
own sustenance out of doora in the fields. The 
bird is also naturally prolific; for every forty 
day9 it sits and hatches, and cherishes and brings 
- «P 
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up its young; and it does this nearly all the year: 
and it only ceases from tlie winter solstice to the 
vernal equinox; hut the rest of the year it breeds, 
and you will see pigeons, whose young arc not 
perfectly brought up, laying and sitting: and their 
young, when conic to perfect growth, begin to lay 
with those that bred them. The bird indeed loves 
for its food the chicheling 4 vetch, the orobus, 
fenugreek, peas, lentils, wheat, and darnel', w hich 
has affinity to it. Dut you arc to hinder them 
from going abroad, lest they breed in another 
place, and lest they be ullured by thus getting 
out; but let them be employed in raising their 
young, without suffering from hunger. If they at 
any time want food, you arc only to let out those 
that have young ones; for they, when satisfied, 
soon return, bringing sustenance to their young. 


II.-THAT PIGEONS MAY NOT BETAKE THEM¬ 

SELVES TO FLIGHT, BUT THAT THEY MAY BE 
PROMPTED TO BREED. 

Smf.ar the doors and the windows, and the 
corners of the pigeon-house, with oil of opobal- 

samuiDt 

* By the Greeks called 
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samum f , and the pigeons will settle: and pigeons 
will not fly away, if you macerate cumin and 
lentils in inelicraton*, and throw them to them : 
and if you give them melicraton to drink, or if 
you boil lentils by themselves in sweet wine, and 
permit them to eat them, you will prompt them 
to breed. This potion* is also prepared, that 
pigeons may not fly away: shells pounded and 
sifted, and costus, and old well-flavoured wine, 
mixed together, arc brought to them, before they 
arc going out to feed: and some having well- 
wrought barlcy-incal boiled with dried figs, and 
having added a due proportion of honey, set it 
before them; others carry them cumin before 
they go out to feed. Pigeons will settle, if you 
fix the head of a bat on the tower; or if you 
deposit branches of the wild 1 vine with their blos¬ 
soms in the pigeon-house, in the season, when 
they blow. 

. NT. 


' Mittth. i. 18. 

« A kind of mod, * bother boiled or not- 
Love-potion, in the Greek. 
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III.— THAT PIGEON'S MAY SETTLE, AND THAT 

THEY MAY ALLURE OTHER STRANGE PIGEONS 

TO THEM. 

If you rub pigeons with muron k , they will 
allure others in the neighbourhood: and if you 
throw cumin before them, when they are going 
out to feed, you will also make many others come 
with them, being induced by the smell of the 
cumin: and if you take the seed of the vitex 1 , 
and macerate it in old wine, during three days; 
and then tuke vetches*, and macerate them in the 
wine, and throw them to the pigeons, and imme¬ 
diately let them fly; the neighbouring pigeons, 
from the fragrant smell, will all come into the 
dove-cote. You will also make the pigeons enter 
with facility, if you make a fumigation in the 
pigeon-house w ith sage" and rosemary. 

k By the Romans called ungventum ; Matth. i. 41. Thi* 
practice is noticed by many writers; Basil, M. Epi*L clxxv. 
p. 957, Paris; Selden de Jur. Hat. et Gent. Hcbr. 4, 5, 
6, 9. He says that person* who pructiicd thi* art among 
the Jew* were not Jes* infamous than thieve* and gambler*. 

1 Avyof. or agnui cast** ; Matth. i. 11 6 . 

■ Of the sort called orobus ; in Latin rmn, i. t. the bitter 
vetch. 

• The Greek point* out the larger kind. 


vol. ir. 


IV. 


IV'.— THAT A CAT MAY NOT WORRY PISTON'S. 

Lay and hang sprig* of rue in the windows 
and in the door-way of the pigeon-nousc, and in 
other places in it, for rue has a certain antipathy 
to noxious animals. 

V.- THAT A SERPENT MAY NOT GET INTO TIIE 

PIGEON-HOUSE. 

Serpents will not infest a pigcon-housc, if 
you inscribe the word Adam on tiie four corners 
of it, and, if it has a window, on that also. You 
will also keep off scrjicnts, if you make u fumi¬ 
gation of pcuccdauum*. 

VI.-CONCERNING TUE PIGEON-HOUSE. 

It is proper to build the house in fine wcatlicr, 
and to secure it against the ingress of noxious 
animals, and to plaster it with care: and it is 
proper to make many holes in tiie walls, from tlio 
pavement to the top, which some call pigeon¬ 
holes, 

0 Ilog’* fennel. Tf>e Greek* gave it lb- name of wi»ki?hks, 
because it* leaves resemble the leave* of the pine; Matih. 
iii.77. 



holes', but wc give them the name of roundish 
cells, in which the pigeons in pairs are to settle 
and to breed; and you are to set before each hole 
a tablet, that they may get in by means of it: 
and you arc to make them a good place for wash¬ 
ing in the house, that they may drink and clean 
themselves; and that the man, under the pretence 
of giving them water, may not perpetually disturb 
the pigeons, which is consummately hurtful. But 
you arc not totally to exclude a inan from getting 
in, for it is necessary now and then to sweep the 
house, and to take away the dung; and if any 
tiling is amiss within, to act it right, that neither 
serpents nor other reptiles may prove injurious to 
the pigeons. I indeed, wishing to preclude the 
access of reptiles, made choice of a proper situa¬ 
tion, having no buildings near, but standing at a 
distance; and 1 carried columns in proportion to 
the size of the work that was going to be raised; 
and I set these, not in a straight line, but circu¬ 
larly: 1 then set capitals on the columns, and 
afterwords stone columns on the capitals; but 

>i 2 for 

► Amm ***** A mfmfc H . Lnwt means 

sometime* a place where an animal settle*: and it is used to 
signify n stable and an ox-still. K*3p«< seems to allude to a 
roundish form of the hole, which might hare some resemblance 
to a caldron, which in Greek is called 
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for want of stone columns I have set strong 
wooden pillars, and I built on the columns a 
couple of cotes all around, of the height of seven 
cubits. And I indeed made a window in the wall 
from the west for light, and another window from 
the cast; and I fixed in this, what is called lat¬ 
tice 1 , whence the pigeons arc to go out to feed : 
and on the south side I placed the door, for the 
convenience of the |>crson who liad the care of 
the birds: and 1 thus kept the pigeons unhurt, 
lor reptiles cannot get up, the columns l»eing so 
very carefully plastered and made so smooth; 
nor is it possible for a cat, nor for any other 
animal, to use its craft, there being no buildings 
near, from which they may be able to put their 
designs in execution. But it is proper that a 
person who wishes to raise a pigeon-house, should 
not !>egin to breed from young pigeons, but from 
such as have already bred. If there arc ten pairs 
for a stock, they are soon multiplied. 

VII. 

i KoSiutv. Varro amt Columella say tlic house bad h lat¬ 
tice or reticulated window. Tba Greek term properly ex¬ 
presses no more than a contrivance to let out the pigeon*. 
The situation of the window towards the cast was well adapted, 
to call forth the birds to early feeding. , 
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VII.- CONCERNING DOMESTIC FOWLS. 

We are to breed domestic fowls in warm and 
well-covered houses, to which smoke has access: 
and wc tire to make nest-holes in the walls for 
them to lay, having their bottoms laid with board, 
and supplied with straw, tliat the eggs that arc 
laid may not fall on a hard bottom and be 
broken: and it is necessary to fix |>erclies in tlic 
walls on which the fowls tnay settle. \ ou urc 
also to give them for food boiled ptisanc, or 
millet, or wheat gurgeons, or darnel, which is 
called aira, which are very good for nourishment, 
and the green leaves of cytisus', for tltese make 
them very prolific: and when they lay, it is 
proper particularly to observe that they may not 
cat grape-stones 1 , for these render them less pro¬ 
lific. You are also to break hens of the practice 
of sucking their eggs in this manner : you are to 
take out the white of the egg. and you arc to 
pour on the yolk, that is the yellow part of the 
£gg) gypsum in a liquid stale, that it may become 
hard; for when they are induced to repeat the 

m 3 practice, 

r This is also recommended by Columella, lib. *%»»»- 4, ». 

• Columella and Palladiu* obserre this. Col. viii. 4 , 2 ; 

Pol. i. 27. 
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practice, and find nothing else, they will soon 
abstain from destroying their eggs. They are 
also particularly well fatted, and they become 
very plump, w hen fed in a dark and warm house, 
and their' pinions being plucked, and barley- 
meal made up with water being brought them to 
feed on. Others also use barley-meal and the 
meal of darnel, or barley, and the seed of flax 
with oniclysis’. Some indeed likewise mix meal 
of parched barley, and some also pour wine on 
it. Some, soaking wheat-bread in good wine, give 
it them; but most persons feed them with millet. 
But a |>erson who wishes to raise fowls must 
select hens that are the most prolific; and he 
learns this from use and experience, and from 
some other indications: as, for a general instance, 
those that are of a yellowish hue, and with ex¬ 
traordinary' claws, having large eyes, and a high 
crest; and those with black wings, and those of 
o large, size, and those that will with facility 
receive the embraces of love; and they are better 

for 

• The more circumwnbed the«e external appendages air, 
the more will «bc po»«r of nutrition be promoted, in tbe same 
ratio, by inverse pr* portion. 

■ Meal of barley that had not been parrbed. 

* The Greek word lignifia dm, in number more tlmn 
usual. 
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for laying, and they produce large eggs, from 
which proceeds a generous offspring. But you 
are not to feed more than forty hens in the hen¬ 
house, for they do not thrive when too much con¬ 
fined ; and let a sixth part of the fowls be cocks: 
and you are immediately to take the eggs that 
are laid, and to put them in vessels with bran. 
When we also wish fowls to lay, we arc to set 
clean straw under them, and to lay an iron’ nail 
in it, for this seems to be of service against every 
evil. More than twenty-three 1 eggs indeed are 
not laid tinder a good hen, and fewer under one 
thut is not a good one, according to llie natural 
power of each bird: but the number must always 
be uneven; and you must set them under the 
hen when the moon is increasing, that Ls, after 
the new moon to the fourteenth day of its age: 
those indeed thut are set before the new moon, 
become nbortivc. It is also necessary to set the 
eggs chiefiv that were laid from the blow ing of 
Favonius to the autumnal equinox, thut is, from 
the seventh of February to the twenty-second of 
September; wherefore you arc to set them apart 

m 4 in 

• Columella mention* the same thing, lili. viii. 5, 12. 

* Columella recommends 21 egg*, this author ?3; Yarro 
went so far a* to mention 25, which might not seem so ex¬ 
traordinary in a warm climate. 
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in the breeding-season, that a young brood may 
be raised. But you are not to set the eggs laid 
before this season or afterwards; and all the tirst- 
laid eggs are not to be set, for they arc steril and 
imperfect. The best season indeed to set the 
eggs is from the vernal equinox, that is, from the 
twenty-fourth of the month of March; and it is 
necessary to set them under hens that arc ad¬ 
vanced in uge, not under those that arc in full 
vigour and able to lay: for they are in the most 
perfect vigour for laying when a year and two 1 
years old, but such as are more advanced than 
this arc less adapted for laying. You must in¬ 
deed preclude those hens that have spurs as the 
cocks, from sitting, for they destroy' their eggs. 
After setting tl>c eggs you are to put in the hens, 
thnt they may cherish the eggs during all the day 
and the night; but you arc to open the door in 
the morning and evening, and you are to set 
before them their usual food; and then you arc 
again to shut them in; and you are to compel 
such as do not get up spontaneously, to get in : 
and let the keeper turn the eggs every day, that 
they may be equally cherished on every side. 

But 

r The Greek expresses that they are more fit for laying 
when two yean old thanwlirfi only a year old. 

* I’t-tforaie, literally. 
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But the eggs arc distinguished, whether they arc 
prolific, if, after they have been sit upon four days, 
they be examined against the rays of the sun; 
for if indeed any filing appears pervading the 
inside, and of a bloody hue, the egg will be pro¬ 
lific ; but if it be pellucid, it is to be throw n aw ay 
as unprolific, and you are to set others instead of 
the eggs that are disapproved. But there is no 
need to fear that the eggs may be addled, if they 
be often gently turned, for nothing then hurts 
them. It is also proper not to set one hen only 
the same day, but three or four; and you are 
immediately to take the chickens that arc hatched, 
from every hen, and to set them under one that 
has but few : and you are to divide the eggs that 
arc not hatched, between the hens that are still 
sitting, that being cherished by them they may 
come to life; but you arc not to set under a hen 
that has a small brood more than thirty chickens. 
But cold is very inimical to the race of fowls. 
You will thus prove if eggs are good; put them 
in water, for one that is faulty swims as being 
useless, but that which is fully perfect will sink 
,o the bottom; nor is it proper to shake the eggs 
in proving them, that the vital principle in them 
may not lie destroyed : and as some persons set 
heterogeneous eggs under domestic fo« Is, you arc 
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to know that a hen hatches the eggs of a phea¬ 
sant, in the same manner as its own, in twenty-one 
‘lays ; hut the eggs of a pea-fowl*, and of a goose, 
m twenty-nine days. Calculate then, and set 
these according to those already mentioned, that 
they may be hatdied seven or eight days after¬ 
wards. Uut there are in Alexandria, belonging 
to Egypt, hens called monosyri, from which game, 
cocks may be raised, which sit on two or three 
sets of eggs successively, so that the chickens that 
are hatched arc taken away and bred apart, and 
die bird sits forty-two 1 or sixty-three days, 

• • 

VIII. — now it IS POSSl DI.E TO PHODUCl; 
CHICKENS WITHOUT A HEX. 

Vot* win have a number of chickens without 
incubation in this manner. When you set eggs 
under a lien that is sitting, the same day take 
some dung of fowls, pound it small, and sift it, 
and put it in pots', and lay hen s feathers nil 

over 

" V " rro in days. Pliny says, from tho 

twenty-seventh to the thirtieth day. 

b 21-4-21 =42 42 + 21 =6*3. 

• The pots were such as acre by the Romans called cucur 
Wif* 
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over the dung, and on these set the eggs perpen¬ 
dicularly, having the sharp end uppermost; tlien 
scatter some of the same dung over these again, 
until they are totally covered, and let them 
remain two or tliree days, and afterwards turn 
them every day, taking care that the eggs may 
not touch each other, that diey may be equally 
cherished: and after die twentieth day, when 
the hen’s eggs begin to hatch, you will also find 
those in tlie pots cracked: wherefore they also 
set down the day on which the eggs have lx*en 
set, that tlie number of tlie days may not be 
forgotten. On the twentieth day then take off 
tlie shell, and having cherished die chickens, put 
diem in a basket, and introduce the hen, and she 
will take the management of all the chickens. 
That they may also have food, take sonic lcavcu 
of barley, and mix some gurgeons with water; and 
put some ass or horse dung in die pots, and after 
three days worms will bo produced to feed the 
youug brood. 

]X.—CONCERNING THE FEEDING OF CHICKENS. 

The chickens being indeed first put in a 
basket, arc suspended over a little smoke, but 
they take no nourishment during two days. Se ¬ 
cure 
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cure the vessel, from which food is given 
with 4 cow-dung. The food they first take during 
fifteen days is barley-meal, macerated with cress 
seed with wine and water. But the house is 
also suffumigated with one of the tilings that 
drive away reptiles. Let them be altogether 
under cover to the fortieth day, and you are to 
feed them in a very warm coop; for the cold is 
very inimicial to them. There have indeed been 
found certain antidotes, which preserve hens'. 
If rue is tied under the hen’s wings, neither a 
cat, nor a fox, nor any other noxious animal, 
will touch them; and especially if you give them 
food with which the gall of a fox or of u cat 
has been mixed, as Democritus positively affirms. 

X._TO MAKE EGGS BEAR AN INSCRIPTION. 

Pound galls and alum with vinegar, till they 
are of the thickness of black ink, and inscribe on 
the egg what you please; and when the writing is 
dried in the sun, put the egg in sharp brine ; and 

when 

* Probably with a view of preparing them for the farm 
yard. 

« Sec xiii. 8. 

r There is a mutilated sentence after this, which some have 
tried to restore from Pliny, 1. xxx. 15, 50. 


f 
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when it is dry, boil it; and when you have re- 
moved the shell, you will find the inscription. 
If you also cover an «gg with wax, and draw' 
characters on it, so that the shell may appear as 
if engraven, and then permit it to be macerated 
in vinegar for a night; the following day you 
may remove the wax, and you will find the shape 
of ,he characters become transparent by the 

vinegar. 


XT.—THAT 1II.SS MAY PROOV'CE lAROt EGOS i 
AND CONCERN ISO THE KEEPING OP EGGS. 

You will make your hens produce large eggs 
if you pound the Lacedemonian* shell, and m.x ,t 
with bran, and having wrought it with wme.pve 
it the hens: or mix an acetabulum ol d* pounded 
shell with two ctanice. of bran, and g.ve it hem 
,o cat. But some, wishing their hens to lay large 
eggs, reduce red earth' to a suite of soluuon, and 


. The characters -ere probably dra.a -.A ■ 

This method wen,, to have had some k »J - 
modern insenlion of engra.tng aqua-form- 

. i_a»ts the shell which pro- 
a Supposed by some to have b. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

duccd the Lacedemonian purple, 

after the Tyrian sort- 

• Called r*™' 


> 
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mix it with their food. They will not become 
abortive, if you roast the white of an eg?, and 
pound an equal quantity of dried grapes, that 
have been toasted, and set them before the hens, 
before their other food. Some also afford the 
coops, and the nests, and the hens themselves, a 
lustration with sulphur, and asphaltos, and torches 
of the pitchy pine. Some also lay a plate of 
iron, or the heads of nails, and brandies of the 
bay-tree in the nests, for these seem to he of 
use’ against thunder. You will also keep eggs 
indeed in chaffin the winter; and in bran in the 
summer. Others likewise wash die eggs with 
water and fine salt, and cover* them, and so 
keep them. Some also lay diem in warm brine 
direc or four hours, they then take them out, 
and lay them in bran or in diaff; but a certain 
portion of those that are laid in brine or in salt, 
is wasted. You will distinguish a sound eg?, 
and one dmt is not so, by putting it in water; 
for diat which is imperfect will swim, and that 
w hich is sound will sink to the bottom. 

XII. 

k Literally, alexiplmrroia or amulets. 

' With water and wit, «*ich the Greek implies, were so 
mixed that the water was thick with the quantity of salt. 


t 
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XII. —THAT A HEN MAT NOT CATCH COLD. 

Having macerated origanum, give the bird 
the liquor to drink: or wash it with uriue; or 
rub its™ bill with garlic ; or put this in water, and 
give it the hen to drink. 

XIII. — TO MAKE HEN'S VERTIGINOUS. 

Havino mixed laser with honey macerate 

wheat, and throw it to them. 

XIV. —THAT HENS MAT NOT PROVE ABORTIVE. 

A HEN will not prove abortive, if you ronst 
the yolk of an egg, and pound an equal quantity 
of dried grapes that have been toasted, and give 
it the bird before her other food. 

XV. — THAT HENS MAT NOT BE HURT BV A 

CAT. 

A cat docs not touch a hen, if wild rue be 
suspended under its wing. 




Its nostrils, in the Greek. 


XVI. 
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XVI.—COVCF.RN'IKG COCKS. 

It is proper to choose the fiercest cocks: and 
this is understood from use and experience, and 
from certain other indications ; for the best cocks 
are of a compact size, and they have a crest of 
crimson hue, and a short beak; and they have a 
good" countenance, and black eyes; and they have 
wattles of rosy colour, and a compact* neck; and 
they urc of varied colours, and their logs are 
scaly', rather stout than long; and they have 
strong spurs with sharp points, and large and 
thick tails. I.ct them be also fierce, and apt to 
crow, and resolute in battle ; and let them not 
indeed be the first to begin the contest, but let 
them valiantly repel their aggressors; and let 
them not fly from noxious animals, but let them 
keep them away from the hens. You arc also 
to give die cocks the seed and die moist leaves of 
cytisus, having soaked them in water, for they 
are no less nutritious to them dian the leaves 
that arc green. 

XVII. 

* The goodness of ihcir sight seems to have come under this 
expression, according to the Greek. 

° Well set, is the Greek epithet. 

r This epithet in Greek is often applied to serpents. 
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XVII. —CONCERNING THE VARIOUS CURES OF 

HENS. 

You will cure a lien's eye by rubbing the ex¬ 
terior part of the eye with the milk of a female, 
or with the juice of purslain, or with sal ammo¬ 
niac, or with cumin and honey, having pounded 
an equal part of each, and having likewise applied 
them. Confine the bird also in a shady place. 
You will also cure a looseners by mixing a 
handful of barley-meal* and an equal quantity of 
wax, and by making them of due consistence, 
and administering them before the other food; 
or by giving the bird a decoction of apples, or 
of quinces, to drink : and these being roasted ure 
of service. You will also cure a lien of the 
morbus pedicufaris , by pounding an equal quan¬ 
tity of parched cumin and staphisagria’, and by 
washing the bird with w ine ; and wash it with v ild 
lupines boiled in water. I'oul water gives a hen 
cold; it 19 therefore proper to give it dean water. 
You will also cure a cold by cutting garlic into 
small pieces, and throwing them into warm oil; 
then cool it, by washing the bird's mouth : and if 
vol. II. n the 

* Of the kind called oxpirw. 

• The French call this hrrlx aiu-poux. 


I 
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the liens cat it, they will be the more speedily 
cured. Stapltisagria also by itself, or mixed with 
orobus, is useful: and clean squill soaked in 
water, and then administered with barley-meal, 
has this effect But if hens have a more thun 
ordinary cold, they arc lanced under the gills, 
and the parts about the eyes are pressed, and the 
wounds arc rubbed with fine salt Some also 
muke a suflumigation of origanum, and hyssop, 
and thyme, holding tlie bird's head over it ; and 
they rub the beak with garlic. Some likewise 
boil garlic in human urine, anil carefully rub 
the bcuk w ith it, so as not to touch tlic eyes. 

10 1 

XVIII.—CONCERNING PEACOCKS. 

Peacocks ore chiefly bred in factitious islands*: 
hut let the place have abundant plenty of grass, 
and an orchard : and you arc to sc|iarutc those 
of u generous breed from those that arc weak; 
for those that arc strong oppress those that nrc 
feeble. The hens indeed, when they are three* 
years old, breed; but they that are younger, either 
do not hatch, or do not feed the young fowls. 

You 

• PallaJius says they were more secure from the fox in 
such a situation. 

f Pliny *ay$ tb« mum thing, I. x. 59. 
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You arc also to give peacocks for food, during the 
winter, hcaus parched on a coal fire, and before 
their other food, six cyatlii to each bird; and you 
are to set clean water for them, for they will 
thus be more prolific : and you are to spread hay 
or straw' in the house for them that lay, that 
the eggs, when they drop, may not lie broken; 
for they drop their eggs standing, and they do 
this twice in the year, but they have not more 
than twelve eggs in all. Hut it is proper to 
set the eggs w hen the moon is nine days old, nine 
in the whole, five of its own, and four of the 
domestic fowl: and you must take away those of 
the domestic fowl on the tenth day, and set 
others, that the hens eggs may be hatched on the 
thirtieth day with those of die pea fowl. It is 
not proper indeed to give the young brood, that 
is hatched, food the first two days; but on die 
third day we curry them barley-meal made up 
with wine, and gurgeons* dressed and boiled, 
and the tenderest leaves of leeks pounded with 
green cheese. Hut let barley be given them after 
six months. 

N 2 XIX. 


■ limp*, bran. 
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XIX.— CONCERNING PHEASANTS, AND NUMI- 

DIAN FOWLS, AND PARTRIDGES, AND FRAK- 

COLINOS.* 

You ure indeed to bring up these birds also in 
the same manner as we have informed you pea¬ 
cocks arc raised. Being confined, they are also 
futted, so that they may receive no nourishment 
the first day; hut on the following day you arc to 
give them hydromel or wine, and barley-meal 
mixed with water for food; and you are to give 
it them gradually, and you arc to set a little ut a 
time for them: then boil ground bcuns, and 
ptisane, and whole millet, and linseed, and so 
mix them with barley-meal, and add some oil to 
them, and make them into pellets; and carry 
them this food till they are satisfied. Some in¬ 
deed also give them fenugree k for five or six days, 
being desirous to rid the birds of bile, and to 
purge them. They arc fatted in sixty* days ut 
the farthest. These kinds of birds are also 

cured 

, The Roman and Greek name of llm bird is attngrn, by 
gome supposed to be the Itgopu oi Pliny, lib. x. c. 48. 
The Italians call it fra*<oUmo. See Edwards’* birds, plate 
2 * 6 . 

• The manuscripts differ in respect to the number of dayi. 
In some the number is and not l. 
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cured by the prescriptions already mentioned 
with respect to domestic fowls. 


XX. -CONCERNING PARTRIDGES. 

Partridges have by nature a very ardent 
desire for copulation; whence the cock birds, 
prompted by jealousy, contend with each other 
for the female birds: when therefore there are 
found two cocks among the hen birds, they im¬ 
mediately engage, and the contest is no sooner 
ended, before one of them, being overcome, 
withdraws: then all the female birds in future 
follow that which appears to be the master bird; 
and this, being elated, treads the bird that is over¬ 
come, and he will afterwords follow the victor in 
the train of his female attendants. 


XXI.— CONCERNING THF. TAKING OF PAR¬ 
TRIDGES AND OTHER BIRDS. 

You will easily take partridges, if you mace¬ 
rate barley-meal in wine, and lay it for them. 
You will also take any bird with ease, if you set 
wine mixed with water in vessels for it, the 
potion being strongly impregnated with wine: for 

n 3 when 







when they drink a little of it, they become qoitc 
sleepy, and do not fly from their pursuers. 

XXII.— CONCERNIXG GEESE. 

You arc to choose the largest and tlie whitest 
geese; and you are to make your goose-pen in a 
grassy and watery situation ; and you ore to give 
them all kinds of pulse for food, except the 
orobus: give them also the leaves of lettuce* ; but 
you are to preclude them from eating agrostis, 
for it become* the cause of indigestion. Tliey 
lay three times a year, twelve eggs, and some¬ 
times more; and some of these you arc to set 
under liens. The goslings must remain within 
the first ten days; but wlicn it is fine weather, 
let us drive theft to pasture; and we are to drive 
them to water when tlicy are well fed; and wo 
are to sec that they are not stung with nettles, or 
any tliom. We arc likewise to take care tliut 
they do not swallow the hair of u kid or of a hog, 
for when they swallow it they die. When the 
goslings are first batched, soak meal of parched 
barley, wheat, and green cresses, and feed them. 
Geese are fatted in warm pens, with two parts 

of 


* This is recommended by Columella, vm. 14 . 2. 
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of barley-meal, and four of bran, mixed with 
hot water, and thrown to them, to cat as modi 
as they wish. They eat tliree times a day, and 
about midnight; and they drink plentifully. 
After they are grown to a good size, cut dry figs 
into small pieces, and mix them with water, and 
give it them to drink for twenty days. It is also 
necessary to mark the eggs of each goose with 
some characters, to set these under the right goose, 
for this race does not cherish tlie eggs of other 
geese. You ought likewise to set nine eggs 
under a goose, or eleven, hut not less than nine. 
The bird sits mostly during nine-and-twenty days, 
but when the weather is cold, thirty; but during 
the daw it sits, you are to set before it barley 
soaked in water. If a person wishes to make 
their livers' lurge, after thirty days let him cut 
dry figs into small pieces, and let him mix them 
with water, and let him administer them during 
twenty days, or seventeen at least. But some, 
to make the liver large, and to make the goose 
fat, feed it in this maimer: having confined 
it, they give it macerated wheat, or barley thus 
prepared; for wheat soon fattens, and barley 

k 4 makes 

7 Tbe fatted livers of ge«c aid swine made part of the 
luxury of the Greeks and Homans. See Pliny, vui. 51,77; 
and x.22.27. Horace, Ser. 2. 8. SS. Martial, xiii. SS. 

Falladius, i. 30. Pim. Ep. »• 6 • 
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makes the flesh white. Let the bird then eat 
one of the sorts already mentioned, or both, fa*' 
five-and-tvreoty days; then bring it seven collyria* 
n day, for five day*, and let the number be in¬ 
creased to fifteen, so that all the days may be 
thirty; and when fifty days are expired, boil 
some mallows, and soak some leaven in the de¬ 
coction while it is hot, and exhibit it, and do 
this during four days. Offer the bird also meli- 
craton on those days, changing it thrice every 
•lay, and not using the same ; and the six following 
days, cut dry figs in small pieces, and administer 
them with the leaven already mentioned; and thus, 
niter sixty* days, you w ill have the liver tender 
and wliite, which, wlien taken out, you must put 
in a large vessel, having warm water, which you 
must cliangc twice" or thrice. The flesh and 
livers of die female birds arc the l»est. Let not 
the geese be a year old, but from two to four 
yeurs of age. 

XXIII. 

• They wrm hi re to signify a hat are called pastils, or 
troches. They acre pellets made in the form of collyria 
for feeding the bird. 

* 35 + 5+20+46 +=60. 

b Twice aud thrice, in the Creek. 



XXIII. —CONCERNING DUCKS. 

Some call clucks by' one appellation, some by 
another. But you are to breed them within well- 
raised fences, that they may not fly away. You 
arc also to raise agrostis in the middle of the 
place that receives them; and you are to throw 
their food into the canal, as wheat, or millet, or 
barley, or refuse of grapes, mixed with them; 
and sometimes locustet also, or squill# 4 , and other 
water and river fish, similar to these, which they 
have been accustomed to have. Some persons 
indeed, wishing to have them more tame, look for 
their eggs about ponds, and set them under hens, 
and they feed them, and they will have them 
tame. An abundant quantity of food fattens 
these, as it does most other birds: and if a per¬ 
son observes the place where they drink, and 
having thrown* out the water puts in black wine, 

they 

e Thry wrre called ami r%mu. The first might 

possibly be tin* original name ; but when this race was tamed, 
the female birds being so useful in incubauon, gave tbeii 
name to their kind. 

4 Matthiolu* describes these fi*h, lib. ii. c. 10. The name 
is now given to the white shrimp on the coasts of Kent. 

Locutta is mentioned by Pennant, class v. 34. 

• Turned out. in the Greek. 


they drink it, and fall, and are easily taken. The 
Ices of wine will have the same effect. 

XXIV. — CONCERVIWC TCRTLE-DOVE8, A»T> 
QUAIL8, AND THRUSHES, AND OTHER SMALL 
BIRDS. 

Turtle-doves arc iodccd fatted with millet 
aiul panic, and plenty of drink; and they delight 
in a place adapted to them, and in water. Quails 
also feed on millet, wheat, darnel, and dean 
water: but as quails feeding on hellebore' are 
pernicious to the persons tlwt eat them, causing 
convulsion* and giddiness, you arc to boil millot 
along with them: and if a person having eaten 
them be taken ill, let him drink a decoction of 
millet Myrtle berries also have the same effect; 
and these are of great utility against poisonous 
mushroom,. Millet possesses likewise another 
physical power, of use to the human race; for if 
a person previously eats bread made of millet, 
he will not be hurt by poison. Thrushes are also 

... 4 fed 

f See Pliny, x. 23. Aristut. de Plant, i. 5. Galen dr 
Tier hi . i. 4. &c. 


* Avicenna say t, that the pereons that eat them are in 
danger of foiling into convulsion* ami spasms. 



fed in a warm building; and yon are to fix 
perches in the walls of the little edifice, and you 
are to set branches of the bay, or of some other 
tree, in the comers: and tlkrir food is placed on 
a clean part of the pavement, that is, dry figs 
macerated in water, and pressed, and mixed 
with wheat or barley-meal, and myrtle berries, 
and the fruit of the lentisc, and ivy berries, and 
the seed of the bay, and tlie fruit of the olive, 
and such things. But millet and panic, and very 
clear water, will make them fatter*. The small 
birds arc also fatted with millet and panic, and 
baked spelt soaked in clean water. 

XXV.— CONCERN*!KO JACK-DAWS. 

You will drive away jack-daws, if liaving 
taken one you hang it up.; for the rest, seeing this, 
w ill fly away, suspecting that there are snares in 
the ground. You will also preclude jack-daws, 
and every otlier bird, from coming into your 
grounds, if having macerated black hellebore in 
wine with barley, you throw it to them. Y ou 
will also act prudently, if, before they settle on 
your land, you keep them off with some noise; 

and 

b These may possibly be the mentioned by Varro, 

ui. 5. 
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and the noise from the crotala,' and from thc k 
bull's hide, is sufficient to frighten them. 

XXVI.- COKCEBXIXG VULTURES. 

Auistotle says, that vultures die from 1 the 
smel. of per.u me, and cantliari from the smell 
of roses, for an unsavoury smell is salutary to 
these; and that vultures do not copulate, but 
that they tly with their licads against the south 
wind, and !»ecome prolific, and that they pro¬ 
duce their young after three years. 

1 They were musical instruments made of two round bma» 
plato, which were played on by linking the one against 
the other. C®I. lib. xix. c. 4. 

k It h possible that the -y . — of the Greeks were mounted 
with this shin. 

1 Sec Seat. Empir. Pyrrb. Hyp. 1. 14, 55. p. l6. 
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BOOK XV. 


HYPOTHESIS. 

Th«r things nrc in thi* Book, being indeed the Fifteenth of 
the Select Precept* of Agriculture, and comprising natural 
sympathy and antipathy ; and concerning the care of bees, 
and the making of honey; and that a pereon may n«* be 
stung by bees or wasp. ; and concerning the destroying of 
drone*. 


I.—CONCERNING NATURAL SYMPATHY AND 

ANTIPATHY. 

N ATUItE has found many things having sym¬ 
pathy and antipathy in respect of each other, as 
Plutarch says in his second booh ol his Convivial 
Tracts". 1 have therefore deemed it necessary 
to arrange the most wonderful of tltcsc in this trea¬ 
tise of mine; for 1 have taken pains that not only 
the lovers of agriculture should collect what is 
useful from my labours, but that my discourse 

should be likewise adapted to the lovers of lite¬ 
rature. 


Sympos ii. Quest. vii. 



rattire. ^ ou must know then that an elephant' 
in consummate fury becomes tame at the sight 
of « rain; and that he abhors the grunting of a 
pig. A wild bull* becomes composed and gentle 
when tied to a tig-tree. A horse* bit by a wolf 
will be a good and a swift one; and steep bit by 
wolves iiavc their flesh of a sweeter flavour, hut 
their wool 1 produces vermin: these tilings are 
indeed mentioned by Plutarch. Pamphilu# also 
says, in his Treatise on the Philosophy of Nature, 
rhut horses treading' in the steps of wolves become 
torpid in their limbs; and dial a wolf, when he 
touches n squill, becomes spasmodic, for which 
reason foxes lay squills in their teles on account 
of the wolves. A wolf, if te* first sees u man, 
renders him feeble and speechless, as Pluto says 
in his Treatise on Politics: but when the wolf is 
first seen by tte human creature, his powers de¬ 
sert him. A lion treading on the leaves of the 
holm-oak becomes motionless: te also dreads a 
cock and his crowing; and if he secs him, lie flics 

away. 

• flu tar eh mentions tin*. Symp. lib. li. p. <*,. 

• See Pliny, xx.ii. J. 6*. 

' TbU '* Ukcn «“*'« by Plutarch, Prob. riii. 

q Sec fhny, xi. 33. 

1 Anatolius, p. 300. 

• Virgil takes notice of this, Eel. U. 5*. 


away. A hya»na, by some natural instinct, when 
it trea s on the nocturnal sliade of a dog, formed 
by the moon, lets itself down from a height as if 
by a rope. And Nestor says in his Panactea, tliat 
a hya-na, when it sees a man* or a dog asleep, 
lays its body along the creature that is asleep; 
and if it indeed finds itself of a greater size than 
the creature that is sleeping, it naturally, from 
its length, renders it delirious", and it feeds from* 
its hands without any reluctance; but if it per¬ 
ceives itself to be shorter than it, it runs away 
with the utmost speed. When a hytrna advances 
towards you, beware lest it come upon you from 
the* right side, lor you will liecoroc motionless, 
and you will not|iave the power to help yourself: 
but when it comes upon you from the left side, 
attack it with confidence, for you will l>e sure to 
kill it. If a person holds the tongue* of a hvn na 
in his hand, he will have tlie surest protection 

against 

* This is mentioned by Aristotle, MiroM- AtucuUat. und 
by ALlianus, iii. 7. 

» This alludes to the permphrenc**, which «asa temporary 
madness. 

* This can only refer to the Luman creature. 

* gee Pliny, lib. xxvxii. S; and itluvi. 1+. 

* See Pliny, lib. i. 



against the attack of dogs. If the polypus* ap¬ 
proach a crab, it casts its claws. When there is 
a fumigation of ivy, bats perish. Vultures perish 
from the smell of perfume. A serpent dies, when 
leaves of the oak are thrown upon it. A serpent 
will not stir, when a quill of the ibis i.-> thrown at it. 
A viper, being once struck with a reed, becomes 
motionless; hut repeatedly, it gathers strength. If 
you apply a branch of the beech to a vi|H*r, it is 
intimidated. If a testudo' cats serpents, it becomes 
sick; but when it cats ori 3anun1.it is convalescent. 
Storks lay leaves* of the plane-tree in their nests, 
on the account of hats. Swallows lay in parsley, 
on account of beetles*; ring-doves lay in bay; 
the cirri*, lettuce; tl»e harp® - , ivy: crows 
lay in agnus 4 ; the 11 pupa?', amianthus; ravens, 

vervain; 

r See Pliny, lib. in. C. 30. This in the original is very 
ambiguous; Vitelli has translated il fo/iporfy. after the Latin. 

• See Amfotie, H. A, ix. 6; .tli. iii. 5; und vi. 12. 

• Anatolius takes notice of this, p. 19%. 

* This animal is called Malta, in Latin and Italian ; Matth. 
lib. ii. 35. 

* KifMt- Sec .f.lianus, i. 35. 

* See Aliiat. in Kmb. Altnolam miktu comilalar degtnrr 
harjHtm. 

• The vitex of the Romans came 

f S.c Pliny, x. c. 10- 


under this name. 



vervain; larks lay in agrostis, whence the adage, 

Id the lark'* nest is the perverse agrostis laid. 

Thrushes lay in myrtle; the partridge, the tops of 
reeds; the ardea*, a crab: the eagle lays in 
inaiden-hair. 

Theophrastus and Aristotle say, that animals 
are not only generated one from another, but that 
they arc spontaneously produced, and that they 
arise from putrid mould, and that some animals 
and plants are changed into others : for they say 
that the caterpillar is changed into another 
winged creature, culled the butterfly; and that 
the worms from the fig-tree are changed into 
cantharides ; and the hydros* into a viper, when 
ponds arc dried. 11 seems also, that some animals 
arc transformed according to the seasons; as the 
hawk is changed into the upupa; and as the eri- 
thacus 1 and the summer phccnicuri k are trans¬ 
formed in the same way as the ficedula and the 
mclancoryphi arc metamorphosed ; for it is the 

vol. ii. o ficedula 

* The heron and other birds come under this 
pame; Pennant, class ii. 173. 

h The Latin name of this was matrix ; Mstth. 1. vi. C. 51. 

1 It was the rubtcula of the Romans. 

* The ruticitU of the Romans. 





ficedula about autumn, and immediately after the 
vintage it becomes a melancoruphos. If sea¬ 
birds are hurt in their beaks, 12 icy are cured with - 
origanum. A radish, when laid on a scorpion, 
kills if. If a j>erson stung oy a scorpion sit in an 
erect posture on an ass looking towards its tail, 
the ass will suffer for him, and it gives an une¬ 
quivocal proof of it. If a person stung by a scof- 
pion says to the u*$, “ A scorpion has stung me," 
he will suffer iu> pain, it being transferred to the 
ass. Auls, that the wheat accumulated by them 
may not grow, cat llie interior part of the grain. 
The seeds that, in sow ing, touch the horn of the 
ox, are not affected by ft re ; and these are called 
/.r ntsbolit. The magnet, or sideritis, attracts 

iron ; but it is divested of this |»owcr, when 
rubbed with gurlic : it recovers its power, if the 
blood of u goat i* |>mircd upon it Amber, or 
succinum, attracts to ilM-lf cluiil and all light 
things, except Imsil. There are two sorts of 
fttitfe 11 ; the one indeed is dense end solid, the 
other rarefied and light ; but that indeed which 
is solid, being tied to females, promotes the 
growth of the ffclus. Coral in a house keeps off 
all violence and treachery; and shoots of clmny 

have 

» At mapiUa of tbc Uomaus. t 

• See Pliny, 30', 39. This a, in Engli»b, called caglc-stonc. 
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-have the same effect, as well as the roots of as- 
palathus*, and the sweet-scented anagallis 0 , and 
dried squill, lying in the vestibule of a house. A 
fumigation of the stone called gagaiefy drives 
away reptiles ; and this stone, when besprinkled 
with cold water, and brought to the fire, burns 
with much splendor, as Nestor says in his Pa¬ 
nacea ; but when oil is poured on it, it ceases 
to bum. Amianthus is superior to the power of 
lire, and it is not burnt, although it should remain 
a long time in the fire. The salamander 1 likewise, 
a very small animal, is produced from fire, and 
it lives in fire, and i» not consumed by its flame. 
Dulls, when their nostrils arc rubbed with a pre¬ 
paration of roses become vertiginous. A hc- 
gout will not run away, if you cut his beard. 


II.—CONCERNING BF.I.S, AND HOW THEY MAY 
HE PRODUCED FROM AX OX, WHICH IS 
CALLED DOUGONE. 

Thf. place in which the bees are to be, ought 
to be turned to tlie aspect where the sun rises 

o 2 ia 

« Matth. 1. i. c. 19- 
° See Matthiol. 1. ». c. 17*« 

* Matthiol. I. iv. c. 103. 

s Matthiol. I.ii. «. &•>, giv« an account of this animal, as 
do Acta Eruditorum, for 1667 . , 



in the winter or in the spring, that they may be 
cherished in the winter, and that the vernal air, 
blowing on them, may refresh them. The best 
water for the bees is that which runs through 
rough gravel, clear and not turbid ; for it renders 
the bees healthy, and it makes good honey. But 
it is proper to set pebbles and stones, and wood, 
rising a little above the water, that they may rest 
upon them, and drink at their ease: and if there 
is no spring-water, you must draw water out of 
a well into clean vessels' or cisterns*, and let them 
he near the bees, that tl>cy may not be fatigued 
in going to water. They arc very fond of thyme; 
nnd when they are well fed with it, they make 
the greatest quantity of honey, and they breed 
well. Sage also, and thymbra, and eytisus, are 
very grateful food to l>ecs, and the fresh swarms 
ure very apt to pitch on cytisus, and they receive 
nourishment from it without much labour. But 
tlic best hives, that is, I he vessels to receive the 
bees, arc made of boards of the mountain ash, or 
of the fig-tree, and of the pine likewise, and of 
the beech. Let the breadth of them be a cubit, 
and the length two cubits; and let them be co¬ 
vered on the outside with a preparation of plaster 

and 

• Press-vessels, io the Greek. 

* Fountains, in the Greek. 
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and cow-dung; for they will be less apt to rot 
It is also proper to perforate them obliquely, that 
the air gently blowing, may dry the cobweb and 
other obstacles, and that it may refresh the bees. 
But this animal delights in a solitary situation, 
and it detests the approach of human creatures; 
for which reason, the bee-keeper must build a 
wall of hollow stones around them, that they, 
Hying into the holes, may have the power to 
escape the birds that lie in wait for them, and 
the dew. They are attached to their accustomed 
pastures, and they do not willingly come iuto 
strange grounds : for which reason it is proper to 
keep them in the same place. But if it be 
necessary for a purchaser, or for some other 
reason, that tliey should be removed, let the 
person tie the hives, in the night, carefully in 
leather', and let him take them away before day; 
for in this private manner he will neither disturb 
the combs, nor harass the bees. When tliey 
indeed feed on spurge, and taste its juice, they 
contract a looseness"; it is therefore proper to 
remove and to extirpate that which grows near 
them, and to cure them w ith the rind of the fruit 
of the pomegranate, that is, with the integument; 

o 3 having 

' Skin*, in ihc Greek. 

■ Diarrhaa, in the Greek. 
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having pounded it, and sifted it through a line 
sieve, having mixed it with honey and with 
rough wine, and having set it for them. ^ ou 
will also cure them of vermin, by burning branches 
of the apple-tree, and of the wild fig-tree, and by 
making a sufl'uniigatioiu You will likewise cure 
them of dimness of sight with the smoke of the 
leaves of origanum. Now, as bees produced troin 
an ox come to life on the onc-and-twcnticth day, 
so arc swarms produced in the same number of 
days. Tlio kings indeed arc found in the upper 
pnrts of the combs: und it is proper to leave one 
hi every hive, and to destroy the rest; for the 
bees being divided between them, raise a sedition, 
and they desist from their work. The best indeed 
of tlte kings arc those of a yellow colour, of a 
size larger tiian that of a bee by the half; the 
Second arc those that arc variegated, rather of a 
dark colour, of double size. But it is proper to 
remove from the place spurge, and hellebore, 
ami thapsia*, and absinthium, and the wild 
cucumber, and all things that are pernicious to 
the bees; for they indeed make bad honey, and 
they take it from these. You will also destroy 
creatures that lie in wait for tiicm; and they are 

wasps, 

T See Pliny, xiii. 22 ; and Dioscoridt*, 1. iv. Matth. iv. 


151. 
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wasps, the titmouse*, the bee-eater*, swallows, 
crocodiles’ 1 , and li:.irds; and drive away and 
destroy all tilings that arc pernicious to the bee. 
They indeed become unmanageable at the 
approach of human creatures, and they fall upon 
them, and they are more severe on sucli as smell 
of wine, and of perfume*; and they fall upon 
women, especially upon such a* are ol an amorous 
complexion. But let the hives in which the 
bees are, be carefully rubbed with the choicest 
thyme, or with the white poplar: and that they 
may like their hives and rciuaiu in them, pound 
an equal quantity of nard and myrrh, and mix 
them with a quadruple proportion of honey, and 
you arc to rub the hives with these, lobas, king 
of Libya, says, that bees might be raised in u 
wooden cotter : and Democritus*, and \ airo, in 
the llomun tongue, say that bees arc to be raised 
in a house, which is much better; and the method 
is this: let there be a building ten cubits high, 
and of the same number of cubits in breadth, and 

o4 of 

w In Greek, in Latin, pant; in French, metaagt. 

' - In Greek and Latin, tacrops. , 

r Match, iii. 10. 

* Varro, iii. 1(>. Columella, 9- 3- 

• Columella say. this ought to b. done, from th. -met 
tohtice to the rising of the dog-etar, 9- 
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of equal dimensions*, at all sides, and let tiiere 
be one entrance, and four windows made in it, 
one window in each wall; then bring into this 
building a bullock, two years* and a half old, 
fleshy, very fat: set to work a number of young 
men, and let them powerfully beat it, and by 
beating, let them kill it with their bludgeons, 
pervading the bones along with the flesh : but let 
them take care that they do not make the boast 
bloody (for the bee is not produced from blood), 
not falling on with so much violence with the 
first blows: and let all the apertures be stopped 
w ith clean and fine cloths dipped in pitch ; as the 
eyes, and the mouth, and such as are formed by 
nature for necessary evacuation: then, having 
scattered a good quantity of thyme, and having 
laid the bullock on it, let them immediately go 
out of the house, and let them cover the door 
and the windows with strong clay, that there 
may be no entrance nor vent to the air, nor to the 
wind. The third week it is proper to open the 

building 

* The building was a cube ; that is, the six tides consisted 
of an «'<jual number of cubits, and the angle* were right 
angles. 

‘ Thir, y mon,h *’ » Greek. Tbis method of raising 
bee* is mentioned by many of ihe ancient writers, /Elianua 
* *ntmal. 1. ii. c. uit. Virgil. Georg, iv. 550. 
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building on all sides, that tlte light and pure air 
may be admitted, except the side where a strong 
wind blows in; for if this be the case, it is proper 
to keep the windows 4 shut on this side : but when 
the materials seem to be animated, having at¬ 
tracted a sufficient portion of air, it is again 
proper to secure the building w itli clay according 
to the former method : having then opened it on 
the eleventh day alter litis period, you will find 
it full of bees crowded in clusters on each otitcr, 
and the horns, and the bones, and the hair, and 
nothing else of the bullock left. They say indeed 
that the kings arc produced from the brain, but 
the other bees front the flesh. Kings are also 
produced from the spinal marrow. But those 
that are produced from the brain are superior to 
the others in size and beauty, and in strength. 
But the first change and transformation of the 
flesh into living creatures, and as it were a con¬ 
ception and birth, you will thus know ; for when 
the building is opened, you will see things small 
and white in appearance, and like one another, 
and not perfect, nor yet such as may be properly 
called living animals, in great number about the 
•bullock, all indeed motionless, but gradually in¬ 
creasing in size. You may then see the form of 

the 


1 


4 Entrance, in the Greek. 







»he wings with their divisions, and tl»c bees 
assuming tiieir proper colour, and seated around 
tlicir king, and flying, but to a small distance, 
and with tremulous wings, on account of their want 
of practice, and tl»e debility of their members. 
They also settle on the windows with a inur- 
muring noise, impelling and forcing one another, 
h om tiie desire of approaching the light But it 
is better to open and to shut the windows every 
other day, as it lias been intimated; for it is 
proper, lest they ciiango the nature of the bees, 
from longer confinement; for when the dwelling 
receives no air, the bees perish as from suf¬ 
focation. Let the apiary be near the house; 
and when the bees fly out, when the windows 
are opened, make a sufl'umigation of thyme 
and of cncorum*; for by the smell you will 
draw them into tlie apiary, being attracted by 
the fragrance of tins flowers; for when you 
make a fumigation of llioc tilings you will 
cosily bring them in; for bees like fragrance 
and flowers, which, os they fabricate honey, they 
ought to do. 

lit 

• See M.tlhiola., I. L c. IS; aad Pliny, xxi. 0. - ~ 
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III.— CONCERN |KO Bi-tS. 

The bee is tho most sagacious and the most 
skilful of all' animals, and it approaches man in 
point of understanding; and its work is truly 
divine, and of the greatest utility to the human 
raco: and the polity of this animal resembles 
the institutions of communities perfectly well 
managed; for they make excursions under their 
commander, and by his orders : and carrying the 
most glutinous substances from flowers and from 
trees, they cover the ground* plot and the en¬ 
trances with these, as with unguent; and some 
make honey, and others do something else. It 
is likewise an extraordinarily cleanly* animal, 
settling on nothing that has a disagreeable smell, 
and that is impure; nor is it given to excessive 
feeding; nor does' it approach flesh, or blood, or 
any thing that is fat, but such things only as have 
an agreeable flavour; nor docs h it injure the 
labours of others, but resists with all its might 

those 

1 Of all other animals, in the Greek. 

« The Greek implies that it was teswlated. 

*■ Varro, iii. l6. P-11-ulius, i. S7- 
» Aristotle, lib. i. and iv. 8, and riiL lh 
* Aristotle, lib. i. .Eli. v. 11. 
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those that use their efforts to destroy its own 
labours ; and, conscious of its want of strength, 
it makes a narrow and sinuous entrance into 
its hive; the bees therefore standing round, 
easily destroy a number entering to do them 
injury. Proper harmony is also grateful to 
this animal; for which reason, bee-masters bring 
them together by means' of cymbals, or by clap¬ 
ping their hands with just adaptation. This 
animal alone seeks a leader, that takes care of 
the whole swarm; it therefore always honours 
the king, and it accompanies him with ala¬ 
crity, wherever he takes his station, and it sup¬ 
ports him when he is fatigued, and it carries 
and protects him when he cannot fly. But it 
consummately hates the slothful; and they* there¬ 
fore take the slothful and kill them. Its mecha¬ 
nical skill indeed seems to make a very near 
approach to a rational understanding, for it 
makes hexagonal cells. 

IV.— THAT BEES MAY NOT FLY AWAY. 

Bees will not betake themselves to flight, if 
you will cover the entrances into the hives with 

the 


* Varro, lib. fir. 16 . 

■ This transition ii according to the original. 
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the feces" of a heifer: and when a swarm is 
pitched and settled, take the king and" cut tfe 
extremities of his wings; for while he remains 
within, the bees will not relinquish the hive. 
The bees will not run away, if you pound the 
leaves of the wild and of the reclaimed olive, 
and rub the hives' towards the evening, or if you 
wasli the standings 1 and the hives with melicraton. 
It is also proper to set food before the young 
swarms, cenomel, in troughs' having leaves and 
plenty of flowering thymbra. that they may not 
he drowned. But some pounding dried gra|>es 
together, and mixing a little thymbra with them, 
and laying them in pellets, feed tl»e swarms iu 
the best way possible, when the bees remaining 
in the hives arc hungry through the winters 
cold, or the summers heat. When the vernal 
days arc past, having driven them to their pas¬ 
tures, by a fumigation of dry cow-dung, you 
arc to clean and 6wccp the hives; for the stink¬ 
ing 

■ The original is too accurately expressive of ihc quolit* 
of the faeces. 

° Pliny says the same thing, lib. xi. c. 17- 

P Swarms, in the Greek. 

* Walls, in the Greek. . 

r Boots, in the Greek. 
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4 ng smell of common dung brings on them a 
listlessness, and cob-webs embarrass them. Ii 
there are indeed many combs in the hives, it is 
proper to take the worst, lest the bees become 
unhealthy for want of room. It is not proper 
to take more than two swarins from one hive; 
for the bees will be poor and debilitated. 

V.—WHEN IT IS PROPER TO TAKE THE BEES. 

The best time to take the honey and the wax, 
is at the rising of the Pleiades; and, according to 
the Romans, al>out the beginning of the month 
of May: the second taking is when the autumn 
begins; and the third, when the Pleiades set, 
about the month of October: not however on 
set days, but according to the perfection of the 
combs ; for if it is taken before they arc wrought, 
the bees take a dislike to tlwir habitation, and 
being thirsty, they cease from working. They 
also do the same, if you greedily take aw ay ull 
the stock, and entirely empty the hives : for you 
Ought to leave the tenth part for them in the 
spring, and in the summer; but in the winter 
you ought to take a third part, and to leave 
two parts; for they thus will not despond, and 
they will have food. It is likewise proper to 

drive 



drive them out with the smoke of cow-dung, or 
of the wild mallows’, which they call dtndroma- 
lache'i and the taker ought to be rubbed w ith the 
juice of this, on account of the stings of the 
bees: and baum, and the dower of the lentisc, 
are useful ou this occasion. 

VI. —THAT THE HONEY-TAKER MAY NOT BE 

STUNG. 

Having poured the juice of wild mallows with 

oil on the meal of parched fenugreek, and 
having made it of the consistence of honey, rub 
your face and the naked parts of your body 
strenuously; and having swallowed some of it, 
breathe into the hive three or four times: and 
having set fire to some cow-dung in a pot, and 
having brought it to the entrance into the hive, 
permit the smoke to break in during half an hour, 
and take and hold the pot at some distance, that 
the smoke may almund on the outside; and so 
take the bees. If you likewise wish to take 
wasps nests, prepare yourself in this manner, 
mixing the meal of fenugreek with oil, &c. 

vrt 

* The original mentions, that the plant U of the male kind. 

1 The mallow-tree. 









VII.— CONCERNING HOXET, AND THE MANAGE¬ 
MENT OF IT. 

Tiie Attic honey is the best; and of the Attic, 
the HymettianV That also which is made in 
islands, is good. The Hybbean* is the best of t he 
Sicilian honey; and the Acranmmorian w , of the 
Cretan honey; and thcChutrian, of the Cyprian; 
and the Caluinnian is the best of the Coan honey. 
Let it also be pellucid, and of a yellowish hue, 
and mellow, when touched; and when drawn, let 
it remain long coherent; and when taken up, let 
it come down gradually, and ending in a very 
small point; and when it is gently draw n, let it 
be taken up of due consistence; and let it be of 
an agreeable smell. But as all honey becomes 
dry in length of time, the Attic honey remains in 
a liquid state, and it becomes of a blackish colour, 
lie sure then to boil the inferior honey, for it will 
be better; but cat the best honey in its crude 
state; for it is not only pleasant to the persons 

that 

• What was made on Mount llymcttus, on the west of the 
ri\er Asopu*. 

* Hybla was a mountain near Syracuse. 

w Supposed to be made near the promontory of Samonium, 
on the eastern side of Crete. 



that use it, but it also makes them long-lived; 
such persons therefore as are fed with honey with 
bread only, live a very long time; and it pre¬ 
serves all the senses perfect Democritus being 
indeed asked, how men might become healthy 
and long-lived? said, “ If they supplied the ex- 
“ ternal parts of the body with oil, and the internal 
44 parts with honey." If the honey will be genuine, 
you will know by touching it; for when it is not 
adulterated, you“ will not soil yourself by touch¬ 
ing it. 

VIII.— THAT SWARMS OF BEES, OR FIELDS, OR 

HOUSES, OR STALLS OF CATTLE, OR WORK¬ 
SHOPS, MAY NOT BE AFFECTED BY ENCHANT¬ 
MENT. 

Dio in the hoof of the right side of a sable 
ass under the threshold of the door, and pour on 
some liquid pitchy resin, (and this is produced 
in Zacynthos r , out of a pond, as the asphaltus 
is thrown up in Apollonia“, near Dyrrachium) and 
salt, and Heracleotic* origanum, and cardamo- 
vol. II. P inum, 

* You will touch it without soil, is the Creek expression. 

1 Mentioned by l’liny, xxxr. 15. 

* On the shore of the Adriatic. 

* Harduinus ad Plin. xx. lU. 





jnum\ and cumin, some fine bread, squills, a 
chaplet of white or of crimson wool, the chaste* 
tree, vervain, sulphur, pitchy torches; and lay 
on some amarantliu* 4 every month, and lay on 
the mould; and, having scattered seeds of dift’e. 
rent kinds, let them remain. 

IX.—TO DESTBOV THE DROVES. 

Ir you wish to destroy ti*c drones, early in the 
evening besprinkle the inside of the cover* of the 
hives with water; and about the break of the 
day open* tltc hives, and you will find the drones 
settled on the drops on tlte covers; for being 
always well fed with honey, they are thirsty: und 
having an insatiable thirst for water, they do not 
relinquish the moisture on the covers. You might 
indeed destroy them all, and none of them w ill 
escape. They are large, and they have no sting*, 
and they are lacy. Aristotle wy*. that the honey 
made from the box-tree is of a disagreeable smell; 

of 

s Mattb. lib. i. c. 3. 

* Vitez or agwri. 

- The oripnat that of • reddish colour. Soe 

Mottb. lib. iv. c. 52. 

* It appear* from (Us that lb« top* of the hires 

were made to be taken off. . • 
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which if persons that are healthy eat, they 
e disturbed in their understanding; but that 
jrsons that are epileptic' are immediately cured 
■ their disease. 

..-THAT A PERSON* MAY NOT BE STUNG BY 

WASPS. 

Lf.t the person be rubbed with the juice of the 
ild‘ mallow, and he will not be stung. 

1 Thi* is mentioned by Aristotle, de Mircbil. .luscuL'. 
1151, edit. Par. 

* Cre*centiu» prescribes the juice of rue as a pretvn- 
ve. lib. vi. 
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BOOK XVI. 


HTPOTRESIS. 

There things arc in this Book. being indeed the Sixteenth of 
the Select Precept* concerning Agriculture; and compri*ing 
the arrangement concerning the care of horre*. and the 
cure and the rawing of them; and concerning a**e» and 
camel*. 

I.—CONCERN IXO HORSES. 

TIIE marcs out of which we are to raise colts, 
must 1»€ well set, and of due proportion, and of 
ft handsome appearance; and they must have a 
large belly, and the same proportion with regard 
to the flanks; and in respect of age, not younger 
than three, nor older than ten years. Anti the 
horse for admission must be large in the circum¬ 
ference of his body, compact in all his parts : but 
the time for covering is from the vernal equinox, 
that is, from the twenty-second of March to the 
twenty-second of June, that the colt may l>e 
foaled .about the most temperate part of the 

summer, 
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summer, and when there is grass for it: fora 
marc goes with young eleven months and ten days; 
but the colts that are got after the summer sol¬ 
stice, are degenerate and useless. You are also 
to afford the horee rest from work at the time of 
admission; and he must not cover often in a day; 
only twice, in the morning and in the evening: 
and if the marc, being once covered, does not" 
admit the horse, you are to bring him to her 
again after ten days ; and if she does not receive 
him, you are to separate her as being in a state 
of impregnation; and when they 1 are in this state, 
you are to take care that they may not be over 
fatigued, and that they may not be stationed in 
cold situations; for cold is inimical to breeding- 
marcs. But we shall make the horses perform 
their duty with alacrity, by bringing them near 
the marcs. We may also discern whether the 
future colt will be a good one, thus, from his 
mental and bodily perfections: as indeed from 
his make; when he has a small head, a black 
eye; nostrils that are not collapsed; short ears; 
a delicate neck; a long mane, a little curled, fall¬ 
ing on the right side of the neck; a wide breast; 

p 3 good 


i. e. a Jtctmil time. 

* At in the Greek. 
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good shoulders; straight arms; a compact* beJIy; 
small testes; a double spine indeed, and if not, 
one that is not gibbous; a large tail, curly; 
straight limbs; muscular haunches; a well-formed 
hoof, and evenly comjiact in all its parts; a sinalL 
frog, a solid hoof From all tlicse indications, it 
is certain that he will be a good and an elegant 
horse. From his mental qualities also he is thu* 
proved: if lie is not timid nor frightened al 
objects that upjicar us unforeseen, but loves to 
be the first among the colts; not receding, hut 
impelling that which is before him; and m rivers 
and ponds, not waiting for anotlier to go in In-forc 
him, but doing this himself first with intrepidity. 
But you arc to begin to make colts tractable after 
they arc eighteen months old, putting on a halter; 
and you are to bang the bridle to the manger, 
that the colt, by touching, may become used to it, 
and that ha may not be intimidated by the uoise 
of the bits. You arc also to break him, when he 
is three years old. before he is fed with farrago. 
Wc shall also know the age' of horses, and of all 
animals that have solid hoots, and generally of 

horued 

* The original implit*, that the brKy ought to be of a good 
size ami compact. 

1 The time *nJ age, m the Greek. 
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horned animals, from the shedding of their teeth: 
for when indeed thirty months are past, the colt 
sheds his fore teeth, which we call cutters", the 
two middle teeth below, and two above likewise; 
and at the beginning of the fourth year he again 
sheds two others below on each side, and as 
many above; and he then seems to produce die 
canine teeth. When four years arc completed, 
and when he enters on die fifdi year, he sheds 
the other teeth, below and above, on each side; 
and they which are produced are hollow; and 
when he enters his sixth year, die cavities of die 
first are filled ; when he attains his seventh year, 
he has all his teeth complete, and dicy have no 
hollowness at all. When this period arrives, it 
is no longer a facility to know a horse’s age : but 
a horse is in general free from disease, if you uc 
to him the horn of a stag. 


II.—MARKS OF HORSES. 

Some indeed reckon them diat have varied' 
eyes among the most useful (as they say Buce¬ 
phalus, the horse of Alexander of Macedon, was); 

P 4 a slender 


* In Latin, incuons. 

• In respect of colour. 




a slender and a short tongue, and the face flat or 
curved; an elevated crest; a grey colour, one 
that is not easily discomposed by titillation; a 
straight 9 neck, full and strong, that is, not short¬ 
necked ; a belly compressed, and trussed at the 
flanks; a just proportion; and the veins of all 
the body plain and full; a colour perfectly black. 
Rut Plato approves of white horses, so that the 
extremes in white and black are recommended: 
and they also reckon tlic bright* bay, the colour 
of good horses. It also happens that horsits of 
oilier colour are frequently good. This is like¬ 
wise a sign of a good horse; when standing lie is 
impatient, and beating the ground, he meditate* 
to exert his .speed. 

III.— CONCFR.VIVfi THE CfBI.VO Or DIVERS 

DISEASES. 

I»* n horse becomes poor, you arc to set before 
him n double portion of parclicd wheat, or of 
baked barley; and you are to give him drink 

three 

0 hating the hack part of the neck elevate*!. • 

* Aulus Gellios says, that this n the mmc 

colour as the spadix, by which the Dorians meant a branch 
vi the palm plucked off with its fait, which fruit waa of a 
lining red colour. • . • 
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three times a day: and if he continues to be low 
in flesh, you are to mix bran with wheat, and you 
are to exercise him gently; but if he do not eat, 
they pour on his food soianum 4 and the leaves of 
polium', pounded and percolated in river water. 
Having also macerated barley and vetches' in 
water, they set it before him; or, they pound 
two cyathi of mclanthium', and mix with it three 
cyathi of oil, with a cot via of wine, and they 
administer it. You will also cure a nausea - , by 
mixing and administering garlic with a cotyla of 
wine with oil. If a horse also has the dysuria\ 
we pour down his throat the white of ten eggs, 
with the ingredients already mentioned. Neither 
oxen nor horses will be affected with disease, if 
you tie the horn of a stag to them. 

IV.—CONCERXISO A HORSE IN A FEVER. 

You arc to cure a horse having a fever in the 
hot-ball), in the summer; and in the winter, you 

are 

1 In Greek, Matth.it. 67. 

» Poky. 

• Orobi. 

1 Nigella, or gith. 

■ Sickness, loathing, dec. 

9 Difficulty in racking «*ter. 



arc to cherub him so that he may not take cold ? 
and you are to give him very little food, vetches 
or wheat Hour; and you arc to give him warm 
water to drink; and you are to rub him with 
warm wine and oil over all his body; and you 
ore to purge him; and you ure to take away 
blood from his neck, or from the veins about the 
pharynx* or the breast, or from the foot. You 
are also to rub his knees wilh hot vinegar; and 
when he seems to be convalescent, you arc to 
wash him with warm water. But if lie has a 
fever, and becomes poor from hard labour, pour 
down his throat, during three days or more, until 
he recovers, a cotvla of goat’s milk, a measure 
of amylum", liulf a cotyla of oil, four eggs, having 
mixed with them the juice of pounded pursluiu. 
But if he has a fever on account of the flux, of 
humours of the tonsils, or of the Iwad, you are 
to foment him; and you arc to rub his palate with 
salt pounded with origanum, ami sifted into Oil; 
uml you are to warm his feet and knees with hot 
w utcr; and you are to well rub the parts ubout 

the 

* Called by the Roman, ufirndilmlmm, the open and 
primary part of the gullet. 

* Starch : the bwt tu the Cretan and Egyptian, made of 
trintestriaQ wheat; Malih. Lb. u. c. 9 *. 



the mouth with pounded solanmn, and with tl.u. 
lees of wine; and you are to feed hint with sea- 
wrack, or with grass, without barley. If blood 
Sows from his nostrils, it is proper to pour into 
litem the juice of coriander, or diluted opos r . 


V.—CONCERN ISC THE OPHTHALMIA*. 

Ik the eye is inflamed, you are to apply to it 
mule li uiikincciLse, and tlic marrow of a lamb, a 
dram of each; a dram of the bones of tho cuttle¬ 
fish, ten drums of oil of roses, the white of four 
eggs being mixed with them. Another remedy 
for an inflamed eye: iibonotus", amylum, Attic 
honey. 

VI. —CONCERNING THE LESKOVA*. 

You arc to mix very fine sal ammoniac with 
Attic or other pood honey, and you are to apply 
it; or, you arc to apply an equal quantity of 
butter; or, you arc to blow in tho bone of tho 

„ cuttle- 

T Juice of lucrpitimn. 

. ■ See book ii. c. 18 . 

• Frank in ccn»r. 

• > In Ulm, atowg*, while speck on ike ryw. 


ll bu mil.) 
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cuttle-fish, pounded fine, through a reed: or, 
you are to anoint it with tl>e root of silphiurn*, 
pounded with oil, twice a day; or, let the seed 
of the rocket 4 be blown into the eyes whole, and 
let it remain until it attenuates and removes the 
disorder by its pungency. 

VII.— CONCERNING TIIE NERVES. 

You arc to pour warm water on the parts 
affected, and on the head of a horse having 
diseased nerves: you are then to put in a pot 
an equal quantity of ox-suct, and myrrh, and sul¬ 
phur; and you arc to make a suflumigation, and 
to warm the head, which is covered. You are 
also to be sure to purge tl>c animal, and you arc 
to take blood out of the tail. 

VIII.— CONCERNING THE FLUX OF THE DKI.J.Y. 

Ik the belly be affected with a flux, let blood 
be taken from the veins of the head: let the 
horse also drink warm water mixed with barley- 
meal; and if he does not become convalescent, 

let 

* By tbc Romans called latcrpUnm; Pliny, lib. xix. c. 3. 

- Wfrm. - „ - 
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let oil be poured into his nostrils. The rind of 
pomegranate likewise stops a flux, when pounded 
with Syrian sumach, and exhibited by the mouth. 

IX.-CONCERN-ISO THE STROPHUS 4 . 

You are to wash the horse with warm water, 
and you are to cover him : then give him live 
drains of myrrh, six cotylic of wine, and three 
cotylce of oil, percolated together, and divided 
into three parts : and you arc to warm his belly 
with hot sea-water, or with a decoction of 
myrtle-berries: and you are to give him the 
leaves of poliom, or abrotanum, mixed with 
strong* black wine; or the rind of pomegranate 
with water. An equal quantity of parsley and 
of cucumber-seed is also of service, both being 
given him in his drink, with an equal quantity of 
honey and wine; or the seed of cardamomum 
pounded with water; or the seed of medica' is so 
besprinWed, as barley is, that is served. Morses 
also that are vertiginous are clystercd with u 
decoction of beet, and forty drams of nitre, and 
thirty drams of oil. Having also pounded and 

warmed 

* Cholic. 

• Harsh, in the Greet. 

1 Lucerne. 





warmed nitre, exhibit it with wine. If you w ill 
likewise make water on the ground, and with 
the clay rub the animal’s belly, you will remove 
the strophus. 

X.—CONCERNING PNEUMONIA*. 

Sharp vinegar wanned and exhibited, cures 
diseases settled on the lungs; or human urine, 
with tw enty drams of melted hog's lai d ; but you 
arc to take cure that it may be genuine, &c. 

XI.—CONCERNING A COUGH. 

It is proper to exhibit in a potion, barley-meal 
mixed with vetches*, or beans, when a cough 
begins; but when it is a confirmed cough, two 
cyathi of honey, an equal quantity of pitch, as 
much oil, four-and-twenty drams of melted but¬ 
ter, with an addition of a moderate quantity of 
stale 1 hog’s lard arc exhibited. If it is not thus 
removed, pound horchound with oil and salt; 
and when percolated with wine, exhibit it. But 
some use the juice of horchound and oil, and the 
„. root 

* Inflammation of tLo lungs. 

* Called orobi. 

1 Much used by the Romans, according to Vegetius. 


root of wild rue: and some, mixing frankincense 
with oil, use it. 

XII.—CONCERNING AN' UNCERTAIN* DISEASE. 

Let blood be taken from both shoulders, and 
medicine is thus prepared: a little rue is pounded 
with the root of lapathum', with three cotyla of 
water, with two drams of opoponax“, are mixed 
with them. The beast is to be fed, day and night, 
with wheat-flour mixed with water, and he is to 
have some to drink. Hut if Uic disease seizes 
gregurious horses, let the least indeed have three 
cyathi of garum" and oil, and the largest, double 
the quantity. 

XIII.— CONCERNING DYSUBIA*. 

Some lay an onion, when the external coat 

.is removed, to the bladder; others exhibit 

parsley 

* When the Diagnoses were not sufficiently perfect to 
give name to the disease. 

* In Latin, nmrx. 

. m Sometimes called hrraclnm. It was much u*-d by dfe 
Roman farriers, according to Vegetius. Matth. m. 50. 

■ Brine of feh, or of meat; Matth- *• H. c. 31. 

* Difficulty of toiding urine. 



parsley-seed with two cotyte of wine, or as much 
onion-seed with wine, or pigeons dung, or the 
leaves of poiium, or dried myrrh*, or five drams 
of nitre, with a pounded head of garlic, with 
wine. Others indeed use black wine only. 

XIV ’.—IV A 1J0RSK VOIDS BLOODY URINE. 

Having mixed clean bean-flower with the 
melted suet of a stag and a little wine, let it he 
poured into the beast's mouth during three days; 
or, let a cotyla of goats milk, half a mina* of 
amylum, ten eggs, three cyathi of oil, all mixed 
together, be exhibited. 

XV.— CONCERNING ULCERATION. 

If the spine be wounded, the root of iris is 
burnt, and, being pounded, it is laid on ; or the 
ashes of pounded hemp, with honey, are rubbed 
on the parts, having been previously washed 
clean, with stale urine. 

XVI. 

» If the trading U correct, it may metn the bark of 
the tree from which the myrrh was taken; see Matth: 
1. i. c.Cj. 

•> The Attic mina, with which drug* were weighed, was 



XVI. -CONCERNING INFLAMMATION. 


All inflammation is cured with salt and oil; 
or with leaves of polium, burnt and percolated 
in oil; or with vcrbascum', boiled u ith wine, and 
laid on as a cataplasm. 

XVII. — MALAGMA* FOR THE JOINTS. 

Mix eight drains of frankincense, an equal 
quantity of galbanum, twelve drains of lees of 
wine, black resin, nitre, sulphur, four drams of 
each, a cyathus of Egyptian mustard, an equal 
quantity of carduinomum, a hundred berries of 
the bay, a mina of dry tigs, a few leaves of the 
rododaphne, a sufficient quantity of quick lime; 
and you arc to mix the dry ingredients with’ such 
things as arc moist, and, when laid on a cloth, you 
arc to apply them as a plaistcr. 

XVIII.—CONCERNING THE MANGE. 

- You arc to rub in equal quantities of tar from 
the cedar, of resin, of alum, with vinegar, in the 
sun. Or, when the parts atfcctcd arc rubbed with 
hot ashes, you are to wash tliern till they bleed : 
vol. ii. q . — you 

» ♦»«</«. • * From to «oftcn. 
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you arc then to anoint them with litharge ami 
alum, well pounded with lentiscine oil. Or, you 
are to apply aphronitrum', and sea-salt', and 
wheat flour, an equal quantity of each, percolated 
with vinegar. Or, you arc to rub in the ashes 
of the burnt root of capparis, mixed with lard, 
the parts having liecn previously washed clean 
with a lixivium. 

XIX.—CONCERNING A LEECIt. 

If ft horse swallow* n leech, you arc to pour 
down with a liorn. some warm oil mixed with 

wine, while the animal lies in a supine posture. 
Or, you will cure him by burning bugs near 
his note, or killing them in his nosUils; for the 
leech will either lie voided, or it will die. You 
are to use this for oxen and oilier animals. 

XX.— HOW YOU ARE TO CUKE THE BITE OF 
A SCORPIOS', on or SOUK OTHER REPTILE. 

You are to cover the part affected with cow- 
dung, or pounded solanum, or with spurge, or 
with the seed of hyoscyamus, or with the juice of 

liitsccd, 

* Spume of nitre. Matth. ▼. 8$. 

• Scs-«pumc, in tbc Grrci. 
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linsefed, or w ith alum, or with aphronitrum, or 
with parched salt: one of these being laid on, 
Will be of utility. But you will cure the animal 
with water strained through a cloth, and poured 
into its nostrils. And indeed, in general, the 
Same remedies as arc salutary to cattle for the 
bite of reptiles, almost always cure human crea¬ 
tures. But for partial diseases, in horses, and 
asses, and mules, bleeding is proper. 

XXI.—CONCERNING ASSFA FIT FOR ADMISSION. 

We are to choose asses for admission* thus, 
and we are to raise them as we do horses. But 
Some, acting judiciously, tame wild asses, and 
they produce very fine foals; but they are not to 
he confined, hut to be left at liberty. The ani¬ 
mal is indeed very easily ta ed, nd lie answers 
the purposes of tame animals in all services; and, 
when once tamed, he does not become wild, as other 

q o animals 

* When the male *as brought to the female. for the pur¬ 
pose of propagation, the Greeks and Romans called it by a 
name correspondent to the English «ord admit ***; hence, .a 
Latin, admutnn, 'guns adnuunriut. Had they used the 
term breeding, it xould have been inadequate to express the 
idea ; because it is, in strlctneas of language, only applicable 
to the female; 



animals do, and his offspring grows like himself. 
It is proper for these animals to cover a few days 
before the summer solstice. The female ass goes 
with young twelve mouths. But it is better for 
mares to be covered by asses, than female asses 
by horses. Some indeed, wishing to have a supe¬ 
rior breed, put asses colts under mares, for they 
will he fed with better milk; and being brought 
up with them, they will have a more firm attach¬ 
ment for the marcs from habit, so that they w ill 
readily cover them. Ixi the time of sucking be 
two ycurs, a9 it is with regard to horses. But 
nascs are lit for admission from three to ten years ; 
and you are to take care, that they that are to 
cover may !>c of a handsome make, for their oil- 
spring will resemble them. Some being more 
than consistently studious of boauty, put on the 
uss, or on the horse, or any other animal for 
admission, a garment of such a colour us they 
wish the colt to have; for such as the colour of 
the garment may be, with which the animal for 
admission is covered, such will be the colour of 
the colt. You will cure lame asses, if you wash 
all the foot with warm water, and clean it all 
around with a scraper: and when you have done 
this, pour some suet over it, especially that of a 
goat; or, if you have not it, ox suet, with hot 
stale urine ; and do this until he is cured. 


XXII. 



XXII.— CONCERNING CAMELS. 


Didymus says, in his Georgies, tLattbc camel 
goes without water during three’ days, and that 
it is cured of tlie mange by tl»c pitch 1 oi cedar. 
Hut the camel does not cover* its dam, nor its 
sister foal. The same Didymus says, that a 
Hadrian camel was impregnated by wild boars 
that were in the same pastures with it on the 
Indian mountains: and from the boar and from 
a she-camel, is produced the camel having two 
bunches on its back, as the mule is from the 
horse and the ass. The camel that is thus pro¬ 
duced, hears many marks of its sire; for its hair 
is thick, and it is powerful with regard to strength, 
and it docs not stumble in miry places, but is 
kept up by its powerful strength, and it carries 
double the burden that oilier camels do. They 
indeed call those Hadrian camels with propriety, 

q 3 because 


« it one of the Arabic name* of a camel, became 

it goe* without water seven Hay*. 

* CcrfriVi. It i*. by some of the ancient authors, called the 


tar of edar. 

r Thi* was a prevailing idea among the ancients, probably 
to point out that incest waa od»uut and unnatural. See 
A list. vol. i. p. 953. 


Tyrausc they were first produced among the 
Bactrii*. I have seen dromedaries* contending 
with horses on the course, and overcoming them. 
Florentinus indeed says, in his Georgies, that he 
saw a Camelopardalis at Rome : and I have 
seen a Camelopardalis at Antioch*, brought from 
fndia. 

■ They lived between the Caspian Sea and Mount Cau- 

• Thu animal was called by the Greeks, 

► In Syria, between Sidon and Mount Taurus. 
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BOOK XVII. 


HYPOTHESIS. 

These thing, are in this Book, being indeed the Seventeenth of 
the Select Precept, concerning Agriculture, and com¬ 
prising the arrangement concerning the admmion of the 
herd, and the breeding and rearing of it, and the various 
means of curing it. 

I.—CONCERN’IVO COW*. 

TlIR cows nrc not to be permitted to be full 
fed, during thirty days before admission ; for the 
poorer* they are, so much the more will they be 
adapted for breeding. 


II. —CONCERNING COWS, OR HEIFERS. 

• 1 ■ * i J ^ gf ~ d 

You arc to choose well-made heifers, with the 
body of due length, of proportionable breadth, 

with good horns, wide foreheads, black eyes; 

Q 4 having 


< So say Colum. ri. 2-*, 3 i Varro, u. 5 ; Virgil, G. iii. 129- 



having .he jaw,* eon*w, a a-ell-formrd flat nose, 
no. crooked; having open nostrils, a long and a 
strong neck, a good breast, having blackish lips 
a deep flank, a wide back, a large eye; a long 
*“l re * ch,n S *° heel, well covered with hair; 
Short antis, straight legs, strong, rather thick 
than long, not rubbing against each other; the 
feet not dilated in walking, nor the hoofs spread, 
the toes* perfect and equal, the hide soft to the 
touch, and not hard as wood. They also approve 
of those as very good, that arc of a yellowish 
colour, and have black leg*, as being of a gene¬ 
rous breed. It is then indeed a good thing that 
a row ahould be distinguished by all these gifts of 
nature, at least by many of them. The leasts 
in the herd know the voice of tl»c cow-herd, and, 
when called by their names, they understand him, 
and they obey the command of their leader. 

HI.— CONCERN'INC BULLS. 

You are not to permit the bulls to feed with 
the cows during two months before admission; 

and 

- *>*nifi« the prominent part of the cheek. when 

applied to the homan feature. I, wa4 called by the Romafi* 
the la,, of which they borrowed from the 

Gauls. 


• Niib. in the Greek. 
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and you are lo give them plenty of grass; and 
if you have not a sufficient quantity, you are to 
give them bitter vetches', or orobi, or mace¬ 
rated barley. They arc not fit for admission 
when less than two years old, nor when they 
ore more than twelve years of age: and the 
same may be said in respect of the cows. It 
is indeed proper to separate them from the cows 
for the space of two months; and you arc to 
drive them to the herd, imposing no restraint on 
their desires. 

IV.— THAT THE COWS MAY NOT BECOME WEAK. 

Having macerated ground vetches, give the 
cows them to drink every month. You arc also 
to cure the wounds of cattle, by pounding and 
applying the wild mallow. 

V.— CONCERNING ADMISSION. 

The middle of the spring is tl»e season fit for 
admission; and if the cow* do not receive the 
bulls, you are to pound the inside of a squill, 
th*t is, the most tender part of the squill, and as 

one 


f This kind was calkd 


by the Roman*. 
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one might say, the choicest part, with wafer, and 
you are to apply it If the bulls are also remiss, 
burn a st «gs tail, and pound it; and, having 
mixed it with wine, apply it, and it will produce 

a <b,e e ® xf * mdec-d would happen not 

only in respect of halls, but with regard to other 
animals, and creii to the human race. Oil being 
applied*, is inimical to stimulation. The herb 
also called polytperntot and pofj/go/ws k , will make 
animals more prolific. 

M. CONCERNING THE FORE-KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE PROGENV. 

I-et persons who wish to know whether a cow 
will produco a hull or a cow-calf, take notice.' ‘ 
Ii‘ the bull indeed descends to the right, tlie 
offspring will be of the male kind; but if to the 
lelt. it will be of the female race: and if you 
wish to have a hull-calf, restrain the seminal 
effusion from the 1 left side at the time ; and if a 

cow-calf, 

•\r S 

* Smeared, or rubbed, in the Greek. 

* In Latin, polygon**,. See Matth. i*. c . ♦. 

' See Colum. *i. & Varro, U. 5. Pliny, viii. 45. 

* SeuColumella, ri. 28 ; Palladia*, ir. H. Hippocratm 
made the nmc observation, Dt Supcrfri. p . 
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cow-calf, on the right side. But some have re¬ 
course to the aid of nature; and if a person 
wishes to have a bull-calf, he contrives to 
have admission performed when the north 1 wind 
blows; but if a cow-calf, when the south wind 
blows. 

VII.— CONCERNING THE (ESTRUS*, WHICH IS 

CALLED SI TOPS. 

Wf. know that the ccstri, that sting the cows- 
piake them distracted ; but they will not come 
near them, if, having pounded ihc berries of the 
bay, and boiled them in water, a person sprinkles 
it over the place where they arc fed; for the 
astri w ill fly away, from a natural antipathy: and 
if cows are stung by them, they also pound 
ceruse with water, and w ash them w ith it 

VIII.- CONCERNING THE REARING OF CALVES. 

We arc to feed the cows that give milk, with 
cytisus or medica; for, being thus fed, they will 

have 

1 Sec Aristotle de Generalione Animal, lib. iv. c. 2. 

" Called by the Romans aula*, a flying insect like a 
without a sting or probosc.s, nhich makes a vtolcnt whuriug. 
Sc E-priazc ,d Oucrcau™ * VMnUri. P.dua, 1723, 

♦to. 



have more milk. We are also to cut" the calves, 
when they are two years old; for it is not proper 
to cut them later. We arc also to apply* to the 
wounds, ashes and litharge; ami after three days, 
tar and ashes, mixed with a little oiL 

IX. —THAT WORKING CATTLE MAY NOT WE 

TIRED. 

Having boiled oil and tcrcbmthine* ream, 
anoint their horns. 

X.— FROM W1IAT AGE COWS ARE FIT FOR 

BREEDING. 

They arc not fit for breeding before they are 
two years old, that they inay calve when they are 
three years old ; but if they calve wlicn tliey are 
four years old, it is better. A cow is in general 
fit for breeding during ten years. Mulls arc in the 
perfection of vigour from the age of three years. 
The season indeed for the admission of quadru- 

\>cds 

• Columella, ri. 26 . PaUad. *i. 7. 

• The Greek sap, the applicators was made in the form of 
a cataplasm. 

f The resin of tha lerebmthus. This is now called Ivr- 
penliiit. 
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pcds is from the rising of the Dolphin 4 , that is, 
about the beginning of the month of June, (luring 
forty days; and a cow goes with young ten 
months. But you arc to cast out of the herd 
those that arc stcril, and feeble, and superan¬ 
nuated; for care bestowed on tilings that arc 
useless is of no avail. 


XI—THAT CATTLE MAY NOT BE INFESTED BY 

f 

FLIES. 

Having pounded the berries of the bay quite 
fine, and having boiled them with oil, anoint the 
cattle, or rub them with their saliva. Bulls 
having their nostrils anointed with oil' of roses, 
become vertiginous. 


XII.— TO MAKE OXEN FAT. 

You will make oxen fat, if you shred and 
macerate cabbages in diarp vinegar, and set them 
before them the first day they come from pasture; 
having then mixed sifted chart' and wheat-bran 
during five days, and on the sixth four cotylaj of 
ground barley, you arc gradually to increase their 

Jeed 

s On the fourth of the ides of June; Colurn. xi. 2. 

' Matth. prescribes the method of making if; lib. i. c. 42. 



feed the six following days. And in the winter 
indeed you are to feed them about the cock-crow¬ 
ing; and a second time, about tl»e dawn of the 
day; and you are to give them drink; and the 
remainder of their food you are to give them 
about the evening. But in the summer you are 
to give them their first feed at the break of day, 
nnd the second at noon, you will then give them 
drink; and you may then give tiiem their third 
feed about the ninth hour; and you arc to give 
them drink a second time: nnd in the winter 
indeed give them worm water, hut in the summer, 
that which is lukewarm. Wash their mouths also 
with urine, removing tl»c inherent phlegm, and 
rid tl»c tongue of worms, taking them out with a 
forceps, for worms breed in tlieir tongues; nnd 
rub their tongue thoroughly with salt; ami it is 
proper to pay attention to their litter. 

—CONCERNING THE CUBE OF CATTI.r, if' 

THAT Til FT MAT NOT SWALLOW ANV IIA It D 

SOD9TAXCE. 

I.ET neither hens nor swine get to the crib; for 
the dung of each of these, if it be eaten, is inju* 
rious to the animal; and a cow will not swallow 



any hard substance, if you will hang the tail of a 
wolf on the crib. 

XIV. -CONCERNING AN UNKNOWN DISEASE. 

All the diseases of animals arc almost un- ' 

known; for how is a person to understand them, 

or of whom can he inform himself of the internal 

diseases of the animal ? If you then pour into his 

nostrils pounded silphium with genuine black 

wine, you will cure every unknown disease. 

Democritus indeed advises to put the root ot 

squill and of buckthorn in the drink of cutile, 

during fourteen days, at the beginning of the 

spring. But if the beast labour under a well- 

known disease, you will thus cure him: macerate 

mountain-sage and horchound in their drink, an 

equal Humber of days, and exhibit it, and you 

will effect a cure. This is indeed of service, not 

only to oxen but to other leasts. Salt also 

mixed with their food i* of consummate utility; 

but the best and the most wholesome thing is 

amurca, given gradually* with tlieir water. The 

grass medica is also ot utility. 

• XV. 

• A little at fmt, l«t a great quantity make the beast 
loathe it. 
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XV.— CONCERNING THE HEAD-ACHE. 

It is first proper to know that the animal has 
a head-ache. When be therefore hangs down 
his ears and does not eat, he has the hcad-ache. 
His tongue is therefore well-rubbed with thyme 
pounded with oil, and with garlic, and with fme 
salt; and crude ptisnne, reduced to solution with 
wine, will be of utility. If you also take bay- 
leaves, as many as will fill your hand, and put 
them into the beast s inouUi, or the rind of pome¬ 
granate, you will be of service to the animal. If 
you also pour into tlic beast’s nostrils a small' 
quantity of myrrh with two cotyltt of percolated 
wine, you will cure him. 

XVI.— concerm.no a diarrhea". 

Having pounded tlic leaves of buckthorn, and 
having covered them with asphaltos, give them 
the beast to eat Some indeed give the animal 
the pounded leaves of pomegranate covered with 
polenta. Others exhibit two cotylte of polcntu, 

and 

* A quantity of the ««* of a bean, in the Greek. 

» Too frequent a discharge of the content* of the intef- 

tioea. 
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and half the quantity of the flour of parched 
wheat, mixed with water. 


XVII.— CONCERNING INDIGESTION. 

A beast labouring under indigestion is known 
from not eating, and from frequent eructations, 
and from moving his limbs with a kind of con¬ 
tortion, and from a dejection of spirits. We 
are therefore to cure him, by giving him warm 
water to drink ; and a quantity of cabbage, well 
macerated in vinegar, to eat. Hut some, boiling 
the tender parts of the cabbage, and pounding 
them with oil, pour them into the mouth with a 
horn, and, covering the l>east with warm clothes, 
they force him to w alk : this is not only of service 
to oxen, but to all cattle. Others indeed, pound¬ 
ing the leaves of the wild olive, or the tender 
shoots of other trees, and pouring water on them, 
percolate them; and they then exhibit six cotvV 
in the space of two days. 


■ 


VOL. It. 


XVIII. 
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X\ III.-CONCERN'I >'G THE BUPRE3TES*. 

Some pour oil into the beast's nostrils; others 
likewise pour the fruit of the wild fig-tree, mace¬ 
rated in water, into die beast's nostrils. 

XIX. —CONCERNING THE COLIC. 

An ox that has the colic, dors not remain in 
the same place, nor does Ik* touch his provender, 
but groans. You art* therefore to set little pro¬ 
vender for him; and you are to prick a vein* near 
the hoof, that the blood may flow. Some indeed 
open a vein in the tail, that the blood may flow, 
and they tie on a cloth. Others, mixing onions 
and salt, and having made them of a projxT 
form, apply them internally, and they compel 
the beast to run. Others pound and dissolve 
nitre, and pour it into the beast's mouth. 

XX. 

* Sometime* swallowed by cattle among their feed, and of 
dangerous tendency. Sec Maith. lib. ii. c. 55, and Pliny, 
lib. xxx. c. 4. 


Tbc flesh, in the original. 
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XX.—CONCERNING AN* OX THAT HAS A FEVER. 


Ax ox that lias a fever does not go to his 
provender; lie bends his head downward; sheds 
tears; he* has what is called gramia ; he is hollow 
about the eyes. You arc then to cure such a 
beast thus: take some agrostis from shady situa¬ 
tions, and having washed it, give it him to eat; 
or vine leaves. You are also to give him very 
cold water to drink, not in the open air, but 
chiefly in a shady place : you are also to wipe his 
cars and his nostrils, w ith a spunge dipt in water. 
Some burn his face will) a cautery, and the parts 
under the eyes; and they spunge them twice a 
day with stulc urine, until scales' fall ofl', and 
the wounds are covered with a scar. The ears 
are also lanced, that blood may flow. Sonic, 
having mixed polenta with wine, give it the beast 
to cat; and some wash him with brine, and keep 
him warm with clothes. Some also give cytisus 
with wine : and this is useful not only to oxen, but 


to other cuttle. 


r 2 


XXL 


* . X '*. The »orde* of the eye* were, by the Greeks, 

colled *»«*.; oud by the Roman*, grtmia. 

r E*x*<*., inenutated matter, adhering to a wound from 
the act of cauterizing, »a» called i*x*i*- 
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XXI.— CONCERNING AN OX THAT HAS A 

COUGH. 

Having macerated ground barley, and the 
finest chaft', and three eotyte of ground vetches*, 
divided into three parts, give them the beast to 
eat. Some also pound the herb artemisia\ and 
dissolve it in water, and press it; and they ex¬ 
hibit it during seven days before the beast touches 
his provender. 

XXII.— CONCERNING SUPPURATION. 

It an ulcer be suppurated, it is proper to clean 
it, and to wash it with warm ox-stale, and to wipe 
it with wool; then to lay on a plaistcr of fine salt 
and tar. 

XXIII.—CONCERNING IAMENESS. 

IP on ox be lame, on account of the part being 
affected with cold, it is proper to wash the foot, 
and, after o|>ening die affected part with u knife, 
to foment it with stale urine ; then throw on some 

salt, 

* The erobi. 

" In French, armo.rt; Matth. m. lit. 
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salt, and wipe it w ith a spunge, or with a rag: 
it is then proper to drop on the part affected goat 
or ox suet, melted with a hot iron. l>ut if he be 
lame by treading on a sharp stake, or on such a 
thing, you are indeed to apply other things 
likewise ; and, having melted wax with stale oil, 
and honey, and the flour of vetches, and having 
permitted it to cool, lay it on the ulcer; then 
lake some line sifted shell powder, and figs, or 
pomegranates pounded and mixed, and spread 
them on a cloth, and lay them on ; and tie them 
carefully that nothing may get in, until he may 
be able to stand ; for thus he will be cured : and 
on the third day dress it And if lie be lame 
through an impetuous flux of matter, you are to 
warm the part with oil and sweet wine boiled ; 
then you arc to lay on hot omelysis*: and when 
it is tender, you arc to open it; and you are to 
lay on the part, when w ashed and opened, leaves 
of the lily, or squill with salt, or polygonum, or 

pounded horchound. 

XXIV.— CONCERN I fro THE MAXOE. 

They cure the mange, and eruptions, by 
rubbingthem with stale ox-stale, and with butter: 

r 3 and 


k xiv. 7. 
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and some lay on resin, or Ur with wipe; and so 
cure them. 

XXV. —concerning rile*. 

You are to cauterize the limbs of the ox down 
to the hoof, and constantly to foment them with 
hot water; and you are to cover him with 
clothes. 

XXVI.— CONCERN I NO A C1III.L. 

You nre to exhibit black wine that has been 
percolated. 

XXV 11.—CONCERNING WORMS. 

Persons who wash the ulcers with cold water, 
kill the worms 4 . 

XXVIII. —CONCERNING THE J.OATUI.VQ OF 

PROVENDER. 

You are to sprinkle the provender with a suf¬ 
ficient quantity of amurca ; and. having mixed 
a proportionable quantity of resin, or of tur¬ 
pentine, smear the beast's horns to the roots. 

XXIX, 

* Col. »i. 30. Vcgclius, iii. 50. 

• EeX*, they were bred in ulccn 
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XXIX.— CONCERNING WATERY* PUSTULES. 

It is proper to throw the ok down into a supine 
posture, and, having raided his head, to examine 
his tongue, if it has watery pustules': and it is 
proper to bum these with pointed hot irons; then 
to rub the ulcers with pounded leaves of the 
wild olive, and with salt, or with fine salt and 
oil, or with butter and salt ; or to give him the 
root of the wild cucumber dry, pounded with figs, 
to cat; or to give him two cotyltr of polenta, and 
an equal quantity of Hour of parched uheut, 
macerated in wine. 

• A wrong title worn* to be inwrtcJ to tbU chapter, in the 
original. 

1 Called in Creek. 
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BOOK XVIII. 

HYPOTHESIS. 

TltrtM* (Ling* arc in thit Book, being indeed the Eighteenth, 
and coinpri.ing the airan^rmrnt concerning the choice and 
Approbation ol vherp, and concerning their admiuion and 
bleeding, and the cum and care of them. 

I.-CONCERNING THE CHOICE OP SIIEEP, ANT) 

THE APPROBATION OF THE MALES, AND Of 
THE FEMALES. 

r 

1 FIE l>est cues are they which produce much 
and fine wool, long and thick indeed over the 
whole body, and especially about the fore and 
the hind part of the neck ; and such as have all 
the belly covered with plenty of wool, and such ns 
is very soft, and of the same colour. It is also 
proper that they may have good eyes, well-pro¬ 
portioned legs; for these are the best for rearing 
lambs. The rams also ought to be of a compuct 
make, of a handsome appearance, with grey 
eyes, foreheads thick with r:air. good horns of a 
moderate size, tars covered with thick w ool, a 

wide 
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wide back ; having the testes large ; having no 
difference of colour on the body. You are to 
approve the age of the rams and ewes when they 
are three years: and one ram is sufficient to cover* 
a certain number of sheep. One man, with the 
assistance of a boy, will be sufficient to have the 
care of a hundred and twenty sheep. A sheep 
also goes with young five months. But the best 
sheep are they that have straight hair; for they 
assert, that those that have curled hair are by 
na tore weak. 


JI. —CONCERNING THE CARE AND THE PRE¬ 
SERVATION OF SHEEP. 

The cotes ought to be numerous and rather 
capacious; and you are to make them warm and 
dry, and the pavements shelving; and you are to 
make them level, pitching them with stones. You 
are also to set the cribs at the up|>er end of the 
pavement, and* you arc to fix a paling over them, 
that the sheep, taking their provender, may not 
leap over them. In the summer indeed they are 

fed 

* My copies say >.». e. fifty. 

h By (he change of one letter, this part of the sentence 
would run thus ; “ and you are to fix lattice over them, thnl 
" the sheep taking their provender may not tread upon it." 
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fed in tlie open air, and they are folded out : 
but when the suu is very powerful, let them be 
driven into a shady place ; but not vice versa, 
for' the cold is very hurtful to them. But that 
beasts that are pernicious to them, may not 
gct k to them, you arc to make u fumigation of 
women s hair in the cotes, or of galbanum, or of 
hartshorn, or of goats hoofs, or of their liair, and 
of asphaltus, aud of cassia, or of conyza, or 
of something else that lias a strong smell, by 
themselves,* or even pounded with more ingre¬ 
dients. You ore to use for the litter of the sheep, 
calaminth 1 , and asphodel", or pulegium, or po- 
lium, or conyza, or abrotonuin; for noxious 
beasts fly from such things. You arc also to set 
before them, for provision, cytisus, and mcdica, 
or fenugreek, or oats", and the refuse of pulse, 
and barley-chaff: and these are improved, when 
besprinkled on the threshing-floor with brine. 
The deciduous fruit of fig-trees, and their leaves, 

when 

t ll* <• 0 1 *• oi 1 

1 There seems to be some defect in this place. 

k Creep, in the Creek. 

1 Matth. I. iii. c. 36 . 

* Matth. L ii. c. |64. 

■ This grain is seldom mentioned by the ancient agricultural 
writers. Pliny says that it was much used by the Germans ; 
1. Xviii. c. 1". 
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when dried, are fit provisions for sheep. ^ ou 
are also to drive them out to pasture indeed in 
the summer before sun-rising, while the dew 
remains on die ground ; and in die winter, when 
the frost and all the dew have disappeared : and 
you arc always to contrive that they may have the 
sun on their hind parts. Ut the number of 
the flock also be always uneven, as having a 
certain natural power for the preservation and 
safety of the flock. 

HI.—CONCERNING ADMISSION AND YEANING. 

You are to separate the rams two months 
before admission, and you arc to give them a 
more abundant share of provision; and when 
they acquire u degree of corpulence and strength, 

you arc to send them away to the ewes : and the 
proper age of rams for admission is from two to 
eight years; and it is the same with regard to the 
ewes.' It is also proper to know how the rams 
rather follow the old ewes, which are covered 
with greater facility; and tlien the young ones. 
But they are not to be covered too late, for .t is 
hurtful. Some indeed, wishing to have lambs and 
milk almost all the year, contrive to have the 
«oason of admission at different periods throughout 



the year. The rams are indeed in proper tone 
for admission, when onions are mixed with their 
food, and the herb polyidioros* and polygonus, 
which rouse other cattle for U* office of admission. 
But you are not to compel tliem to use waters to 
which they have not been accustomed. It a 
person indeed wishes to have more males pro¬ 
duced, let him send in the rams when the flock 
feeds, when the north w ind* blows, on a fine day; 
but if he is desirous of having more ewe lambs, 
let him do this when tl*c south wind blows. 
This also seems congenial to these and to all other 
animals. I f restriction 1 is also practised on the 
right side, as it has been suggested with regard to 
oxen, an ewe lamb w ill be produced ; but a male, 
if the restriction is on the contrary side. You 
arc to confine tlie lambs in the cotes by themselves, 
after they have bad milk enough ; for when they 
are with the ewes, they tread upon them. You 
are not to milk the ewes during two months ; and 
it will be better if you do not milk them at nil, 
for thus the lambs will be very well fed. It is 
proper to dispose of the Iambs from those that 

lambed 


® Sec book xvii. 5. 


r The Greek express, when the north wind blows against 
them, ami the touch wind behind item. 

* See xvii. 6. 
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lambed for the first time, as being unfit for 
saving. 

IV. -CONCERNING SHEEP, THAT THEY MAY 

FOLLOW THE SHEPHERD. 

Stop their ears with wool. 

V. — THAT A RAM MAY NOT BE PUGNACIOUS. 

Perforate' his horns near the cars. 

VI. — WHEN A SHEEP IS WITH YOUNG, THAT 
YOU MAY KNOW WHAT COLOUR THE FfETL'ft 
HAS. 

Open' the sheep's mouth: if you find her 
tongue black, she will produce a black lamb; 
and if white, she will produce a white one; and 
if variegated, the offspring will be variegated. 


VII,-THAT LAMBS MAY NOT BE UNHEALTHY. 

Feed them with ivy during seven days, and 
they will not be unhealthy. 

VIII. 

» Coluin. vii. 3. Pliny, viii. 47. 

• Pliny viii. 



VIII —AT WHAT TIME, AND IX WHAT MANNER, 
YOU OUGHT TO SHEAR TOUR SHEEP. 

It is proper to shear your sheep, neither* 
when it is cold, nor in the summer season, but 
in the middle of tlie spring; and you arc to smear 
the wounds that are made in shearing, with tar, 
and the rest of the body with oil and wine, or 
with the juice of bitter lupines boiled : but it i* 
belter to smear them with an equal quantity of 
wine and amurca, or with oil and w hite w ine, 
mixed with wax and suet; for this is not hurtful 
to the wool, and it is a preventive against the 
mange, ami an impediment to ulceration. It is 
likewise proper to ohserve that they may he 
sheared, having been well cleaned, after the first" 
hour, t' dew tliat fell on the wool during the 
night hr-.1. i been well dried, more’ properly 
in t'nc sun ; for when a sheep sweats while 
it is sheared, the sweat is taken into the wool, 
and it becomes of a bitter colour, and softer. 

IX. 

* Columella up that the umc penoJ cannot be observed 

ill all countries; *ii. 4. 7- 

* Seven o'clock. 

* Van©, ii. 11. 




IX. —CONCERNING SHE-COATS AND 1IE-GOATS. 

Goats love mountainous situations: and this 
animal resembles the sheep in many points; for it 
is covered in the same seasons, and it goes with 
young live months as sheep do. But it generally 
produces two at a birth, and it cherishes its 
young, and it makes no trilling returns from 
milk, and from cheese, and from its hair. The 
hair is indeed useful for making ropes and sacks, 
and things of this kind, and for nautical purposes, 
for tilings made of it are neither rent with facility; 
nor do they naturally rot, unless they are greatly 
neglected. But it is necessary to select for 
breeding such as arc of a compact make, large, 
and muscular, and having the skin indeed smooth, 
thick hair, and having large and ponderous 
udders; for these arc best for keeping: the ani¬ 
mal naturally ill bears the cold, as it is always 
feverish; and if the fever leaves them", they 
die. From the hc-goats they select such as are 
large, and such as have a good Hank, and large 
hips 1 , thick, long, white hair, having the hack 
and the fore part of the neck short and thick, 

and 


* The tran«ilition to the pioral, as in the Greek. 

* It ryy* mean the hip-bones. 




and the wesand of due length. The best time! 
for admission is before the winter solstice. A 
he-goat will not go away, if you cut off hist 
beard. 

X.—THAT GOATS MAY PRODUCE MUCH *1ILK. 

Give them cinque-foil to eat during five days 
before they drink. Goats produce much milk, 
if you tie dictamnus about their bodies. 

XI. —THAT SHEEP AND GOATS MAY NOT DR 

AFFECTED BY PESTILENTIAL DISEASE. 

Having well pounded the stomach of a stork 
with water, you arc to exhibit a spoonful to each 
of them. 

XII. -CONCERNING MILK, AND TllAT CATtLt. 

MAY PRODUCE MUCH MILK. 

All cattle produce much milk, besides che¬ 
rishing the fcctus, if they cat cylisus, or if you 
tie dictamnus round their l»odics r . Milk warmed 
over the fire, and stirred with a sprig of the fig- 

tree, 


* Ecliie;, in the Greek. 
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tree, is coagulated. Oxygala* also poured on oil, 
or on the leaves of terebinthus, remains mellow. 


XIII.— CONCERNING THE CURE OF SHEEP. 

It is proper to take care that the sheep may 
not fall into a pestilential disease at first. At 
the beginning of the spring, then, you are to mix 
mountain sage and the herb horehound, pounded 
together, in their drink, for fourteen days. You 
arc to do this likewise in the autumn, the same 
number of days: and if the disease overtakes 
them, you arc to make use of the same things. 
The grass of cytisus also being eaten, is of service; 
and so are the tenderest roots of the hardest 
calamus , when macerated in their drink. It is 
likewise necessary to remove the beasts that arc 
sick to another place, that those that are sound 
may not herd along with them, and that they, 
partaking of other water and air, may become 
convalescent. 

vol. it. s XIV. 

T Milk that was turned. Columella prescribes the method 
of making it, xii. 3. Galen says that cheese was made with 
it. 



XIV.—CONCERN INC THE TARING OF WOLVES. 

You are to take wolves thus: Blenni* are small 
sea-fish, which some call lupi; these contribute 
to the taking of wolves hi tlus manner: having 
caught a considerable number of them, pound 
them quite tine in a stone or wooden mortar; and, 
having made a very large coal-fire on the moun¬ 
tain which the wolves inhabit, when the wind 
blows, take some of these fish and lay them on 
the fire; and having mixed the blood, and the 
flesh of lambs cut quite thin, add them to the 
pounded fish, and withdraw from the place; for 
when there is a strong smell from the fire, all the 
wolves that are near will flock to the place: und 
when they have partaken of the flesh, or of tlw? 
fumigation, being stupified, they full asleep; und 
when you find them in this torpid state, kill 
them. • / 

XV. 


• Hippolituv SuUmiuh wy». “ Two blenni are hardly taken 

** id the Human m a year ; but they are found more fro- 
•• quent on the tiirek coasts." lV-y are found on the English 
const** Mr. Canaan! »u tf* first who give this f»»b an 
English name; class i*. «• 
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XV.- CONCERNING THE MANGE. 

The mange will not seize the sheep, if a person 
anoints them, after the shearing, with the things 
we have mentioned. Hut if this happens from 
your neglect, you are to cure it thus: Fresh 
amtirca is percolated, and the water in which 
hitter lupines have been macerated, and the lees 
of white wine, an equal quantity of each being 
mixed, arc warmed in a vessel, and the sheep 
being anointed remains for a couple of days; and 
on the third day you are to wash it with sea-water, 
or with warm brine, and afterwards with river- 
water. Hut others pour on the seeds of the 
cypress with water. Some also rub on cyperus, 
pounded with ceruse and butter. Some, when 
on ass has staled on the road, rub on the clayey 
consistence. Some also, acting more judiciously, 
do not apply any of the remedies already men¬ 
tioned for the mange, before the infected animal 
in shorn, anti previously washed with stale-urine. 
Yet in Arabia they arc satisfied with the applica¬ 
tion of the cedria*, as in the cases of camels and 
elephants. You will also cure the mange of sheep 
by washing them with urine, and anointing them 
with sulphur and oil. 

s 2 XVI. 

* The tar of ccJar. 
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XVI. —CONCERNING THE PTHEIRIASU8*. 

If sheep have vermin or ticks, you are to 
pound the roots of maple, and to boil them in 
water; and you will then divide the wool from 
the head to the loins, and you are to pour this 
on warm, until it finds its way over all the body. 
Some also use cedria only. Some likewise pre¬ 
pare the root of mandragora' in the same man¬ 
ner ; but you are to take care that they may not 
taste it, for it is pernicious. Others indeed make 
a decoction of the root of cyperus, and wash the 
sheep with it. 

XVII. —CONCERNING DIVERS DISEASES. 

I r the burning heat of the sun hurts the sheep, 
and they incessantly fall, and do not cat, you 
are to press out the juice of wild beet, and to 
exhibit it ; and you are also to compel the sheep 
to cat the beets. If they have n difficulty in 
breathing, you are to cut their cars w ith a knife, 
and you arc to remove them to other situations. 
If they cough, you are to |»our almonds, cleaned 

and 

e Morbus ftdmlaris of the Romm*. 

' Matth. vi. l6. 


and pounded, and mixed with three cyatlii of 
wine, into their nostrils. If they swell from un¬ 
wholesome pasture, you will cure them by taking 
away blood; the veins above the lips being opened, 
and those that are under the tail, near the rec¬ 
tum : you are also to exhibit a cotyla and a half 
of human urine. If they likewise eat worms with 
their grass, you are to use the same remedy. If 
they swallow a leech, you arc to give them sharp 
vinegar, warm, or oil. If they have an abscess 
that is apparent, you are to open it; and you are 
to pour into the wound fine parched salt with tar. 
If they are bit or stung by some venomous rep¬ 
tile, you are to give them melanthium with wine; 
and you are to prepare and to give them such 
things as we have prescribed for oxen and other 
beasts. Wolves will not attack cattle, if you 
make the shepherd carry a squill about him. 

XVIII.— CONCERN ISO HERDS OF GOATS. 

Wf. will treat of the care of goats, as we have 
done in relation to sheep, with regard to the 
rearing of them, and their diseases; and we must 
not pass over what is peculiar to them, for they 
are not fed together in a flock as sheep are, but 
they are generally dispersed, and they wantonly 

s 3 skip 


skip one from another in the pastures; and they 
delight in precipitous situations. But it is clearly 
demonstrated, from this circumstance, that the 
goat has a greater share of understanding than 
other dumb animals; for when it is affected with 
a dimness of sight, it goes to the oxyschienos', 
und pricks itself. 

XIX.— CONCEKXIXO THE MAKING OF CHEtIK, 

Most persons coagulate tho milk will) what 
some call the juice, though most farmers call it 
rennet, und the !>cst is from kids. Perched salt 
also coagulates milk, and the juice of the fig-tree, 
and its tender shoots and leaves, and the fibres 
which spring on tlic tops of artichokes, which are 
unfit for eating; and pepper, and the jiolliclc of 
the domestic fowl, which, lining the stomach, is 
destined for the faxrcs. Cattle feeding on the 
willow will produce thick and better milk, and 
better still if they feed on cytisus. Milk keeps 
during three days, if the day before you remove 
it, you pour it into a vessel and boil it, and pour 

it 

• Pliny, vxi. » 8 . This author uk» nonce of the goat** 
curing a cataract, by pricking it with the bramble, viii. 50* 
This Minority of the goat is mentioned by other Greek authors. 
AiUipAiU Epigramma A*tkU. Gr. i. 29, 2. 
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it into another vessel, stirring it with ferula', or 
with a reed, until it cools. If you also sprinkle 
a little salt over the cheese, it keeps mellow the 
longer, with the seed of cnicua* with warm water, 
or with w arm honey laid on it. Cheese also keeps 
when washed with river-water, and dried in the 
sun, and put in earthen vessels with thymbra* or 
thyme, the cheeses being separated one from 
another as much as possible; sweet wine vinegar 
or oxymel being then poured on them, until tlic 
liquor gets in and covers the whole. Some in¬ 
deed, having put cheese into sea-water, preserve it. 
Cheese being put in brine, keeps white; but more 
firm and of a more pungent taste, when smoke- 
dried. Every kind of cheese seems to keep better, 
if it be put among pulse, and especially the cliich- 
ling-vetch and peas: and if it is old, or hard, 
or of a bitter taste, you arc to macerate it with 
omelysis (and omelysis is meal made from barley, 
that has not been parched), and you are to put 
the cheese in water; and you are then to take 

awav what is on the surface. 

8 4 XX. 


1 Fennel-giant. 

r Carthamus, or bastard saffron ; Mattb. »v. 182. 
* Id Latin, taturda; Matth. ii». 38. 




XX.-CONCERNING THE PROVING OF MILK. 

You are to prove milk, whether it has water, 
by putting in die oxyscha*no$ and taking it up, 
and dropping the milk on your nail. If indeed 
it immediately flows off. it is mixed with water; 
but if it remains, it is not adulterated- 

XXI.— COMPENDIOUS PREPARATION OF MECCA. 

What is called melca will be readily prepared 
and of a superior quality, if you pour sharp 
vinegar into fresh earthen vessels, and set them 
on hot cinders, or over a gentle fire, that is, on 
coals; and when Uic vinegar has boiled a little, 
take it off the fire, that it may not be absorbed 
by the vessels: put the milk into the same vessels, 
and set them in a cupboard or a closet, wliere 
they may remain unmoved ; and on the day fol¬ 
lowing you will have a good quantity of melca, 
much better than what is prepared with much art. 
Change the vessels after the first or second using. 


BOOK 
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BOOK XIX. 



I.—coKcrawmo nooa. 

W F. arc to provide dogs of a generous breed 
for the protection of the Bock. and these are not 
without their mark*, having indeed large bodies, 
and being powerful in respect of strength, and of 
no mean sagacity, endued with a deep and ter¬ 
rific 1 voice; and wlien a person approaches, not 
excited by a rash and undi ugmng force, but de¬ 
liberating where it is proper to make their attack; 
for such as these are also stronger and more dif¬ 
ficult 

» Tti. Gfwk -Ofd impi<« it was ta W so Irtnfic u to 
the ptvs that ma*w bis apff^cb. as if U -*> Laocka* 
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ficult to be overcome. You arc also to defend 
dogs for the protection of the flock, by fixing a 
piece of leather* about their necks; and to secure 
the wind-pipe and all tbe pharynx'; and you aro 
to mount it with iron nails; for if a beast hurts 
any of these parts, it will kill the dog; but if it 
bites any other part, it will only make a wound. 
It is also necessary to adapt the breed and the 
age of the male and of the female, and to tukc 
cure that the dogs, that arc from the same bitch, 
may not pro;>agate from each other. Wc are also 
to feed the breeding-females, not with wheat but 
with barley bread, for this is of the most nutritious 
quality: and having boiled tl»c bones of sheep 
w ithout the flesh, wc arc to set them before them, 
that the marrow from the bones may make the 
liquor palatable and ricli, which wc arc to pom- 
on the bread, when it lias been repeatedly crum¬ 
bled, and to set before them. We are also to 
set before the bitches that have pupped, barley- 
meal mixed with cow’s or goaf's milk, and some 
of the boiled bones, as it has been already men¬ 
tioned. 

* The Greek says, raw leather, s'. e. that had not been 
dressed. 

1 The parts contiguous to the upper end of the wind-pipe , 
though the word properly means, whet tbe Romans ca«led 
iafundibicUvi. 
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tinned. We are also to assist the new-whelped 
pups, for the milk of the dam is not sufficteut 
for them; but «e are to gi« them bread to 
eat, having soaked it in milk*, ami m the hquor 
made from the bones; and « are to lay before 
them die bones, dial they may strengthen and 
sharpen Ihcir Ice lb. 


II.—ANOTHER COVCERNlNO «*»«•■ 

They approve dogs, such indeed as have large 
ears, ami large liodie* black eye* die nose of 
U,0 sante colour, blackuh or reddish lip* and 
sharp teeth, large hewd* a.de breast* long hmb* 
firm and thick arms', straight leg* but if not so, 
bending inwardly rather darn outwardly; large 
feet, and such as in moving are ddaled; toes aid. 
perfectly-formed joints, ineunatedn.il* a spine 
straight to the mil, and dm mil thick, gradually 
diminishing from the upper part, having a very 
deep-toned voice, a .bile colour; and especially 
such a. folio* the flock; gray eye* mid a lmn- 
like aspect, whedier they have coarse or fine 
h„ir. Thev alto make choice of such as have 
large jaws,' and . large neck and dim... But 


• Cow’, milk, in «W 

• Correspondent Co the <» 


ihr human frame- 
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you are to know that the word neck expresses all 
the circumference of the neck, and auchcn is 
indeed, in human creatures, the posterior part of 
the neck, for man stands upright; and in animals 
it is the upper part of it, for animals bend down¬ 
ward. But when you hear the word deire, you 
are to understand the fore part of the neck, in 
the human race, but in animals the part of the 
neck underneath. They also approve the females 
that are distinguished by the marks already men¬ 
tioned ; having also, in addition, large udders, und 
teats pro portions bly large; for there are some 
which have them dry, and hard as a board, 
whether the body is covered with rough or fine 
hair: but a rough coat seems to carry with it a 
suitable degree of terror. Admission properly 
take* place at the beginning of tltc spring, that 
the offspring may be whelped about the summer 
solstice, for the female goes with young three 
months: and as soon as she has pupped, it is 
proper to throw away the degenerate w helps, or 
such as have some blemish. Out of seven indeed 
you ought to leave three or four; and out of 
three, you ought to leave two. They also litter 
them «ith straw, that they may have a soft bed, 
and that they may be kept warm; for this animal 
ill bears the cold. The pups are observed to look 


up 



up in twenty* days. But you ought to suffer 
them to he with their dams two months, and then 
to wean them. They also rub the pups with 
bitter almonds pounded with water, about the 
ears, and between the toes, that neither flics may 
pitch on them to hurt them, and that vermin may 
not torment them. They likewise encourage them 
to fight with each other, yet they do not suffer 
them to l>e worried, lest they become timid and 
cowardly, but that they may be patient under 
difficulties, and that they may not sink under 
them. They also use them to confinement, with 
a thong indeed at first, then with a chain, by 
degrees But they do not suffer them to touch 
the carcasses of dead cattle, lest they l>c accus¬ 
tomed to them, and they attack them when alive; 
for they go on, and arc difficult to be reclaimed, 
when they once cat their flesh when raw. You 
are also to rear your dogs w ith a view to con¬ 
sanguinity, for they naturally assist one another. 
But you ought (that wild leasts may not set on 

them, 


• Pliny tty*, “ The more plentifully they are fed with milk, 
" the Inter they see, but not beyond the twenty-first day, nor 
n before the seventh,*' viii. 40. Aristotle says, “ The whelps 
“ of those which go with young sixty-two day’s, are blind 
twelve dajs: those which go three months have pups that 
are blind seventeen days. Hitt, Anm. vi. 20.” 
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them, such as hyama? and wolves), to protect their 
throats and necks, as with armour, with sharp 
nails, at the distance of two inches from each 
other. If you indeed wish a dog not to desert 
you, spread bread with butter, and give it him 
to eat' or measure 1 him with a green reed from 
head to tail. A dog will certainly follow you, if 
you tie the chorion' of the female, and bring it to 
him, that he may sincll it 

HI-—CONCERNING THE CURE OF DOOS. 

You arc to confine* inad dogs w ithin, and you 

arc to give them nothing to eat for one day : you 
arc tlicn to mix a little hellebore w ith their drink j 
and when they arc purged, you arc to feed them 
with barlcv-brcad. You are likewise to cure 
|K.*rsons bit by uiad dogs in the same manner. 
You are also to destroy fleas with sco-water and 
brine, then anoint the dogs with cyprinc-oil, w ith 
hellebore und water, and cumin, and the sour 

grape, 

' To lick, in the Greek. 

1 See ,T.li. N. A. ix. 54. 

1 The « xirrr«l membrane of the fetus. Sasrrna prescribed 
a boiled frog for this purpose. 

• The original implies, that the dog* were to be Confined 
uuder ground. 
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grape, or the root of cucumber* with water. But 
it is better to anoint the body with amurca, for 
tiiis will cure such as have the mange. Such 
things as have been prescribed with regard to 
sheep w ill destroy vermin, and cure other dis¬ 
tempers of these animals, when they are more 
seriously infected 

IV.— CONCERNING HARES. 

The hare is indeed sometimes male and 
sometimes female, and it changes its natural 
powers; and it sometimes indeed propagates" as 
a male, and sometimes it produces young as a 
female. 


V.—CONCERNING STAGS. 

Stags are afraid of an extended rope that' 
has feathers fixed in it, being frightened at the 

motion 

» The wild cucumber is here meant. 

• If a person that is curious wishes to sec an account of 
this very extraordinary productive power of the male hare-, 
he may consult a dissertation on this subject in Raccvlta 
d'Oposcuh Scientific! e Filohgia. tom. ii. Vcnct. 1729- 

v There is, in modem times, n common method of keeping 
deer together by means of feathers fixed in lino; and the 
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motion of the feathers; but they have no notion 
of this fear, when they sec men standing near 
them. When they indeed hear melodious pipes 
and reeds, they do not go away, but, being cap¬ 
tivated by the sound, they stand still, and are thus 
taken. A stag breathing, or drawing its breath, 
confounds a serpent, and draw s it to itself. I f a 
person applies the burnt and powdered tail ol a 
stag with wine to the parts of virility ot an animal 
for admission, he makes him better prepared for 
the office ; und oil being applied is an impediment 
to it: and this has the same effect with regard to 
human creatures. 

VI.— CONCERNING SWINF- 

Thf.v indeed approve sows that have a length 
and circumference of body, and such as arc of 
a large mould, except the head and feet; for they 
that have small heads and short limbs are better* 
and they that are of one colour arc more eligible 
than the variegated. They also select the boars 
in this manner, and in addition to the fore- 
mentioned points: when Uicy have the upper 

part 

term used on the occasion by some keeper*, is, I believe, 
railed tkovtUng. See Virgil. Georg, iii. 372. and ^Encid, 
xii. 750. 
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pari of the neck and the shoulders* large, and 
the mane thick; and we call the bristles that grow 
on the upper part of the neck by this name; and 
when they have plenty of w hat is called collops*; 
and we call collops what is generally termed 
brawny. This animal wants an abundant supply 
of water, and especially in the summer; and it 
ill bears the cold, and it is easily affected by it; 
for which reason they prepare styes for them, out 
of which they do not drive them in the winter 
before the frost has disappeared. But dealers 
that buy them, form their judgment of them from 
the bristles plucked from the inane; for when 
they sec them bloody 7 , they say that they are 
diseased; hut when clean, the case is totally dif¬ 
ferent. The best season certainly for admission 
is, from the blowing of Favouius to the vernal 
equinox, that the offspring may be farrow ed about 
the summer solstice; for the animal goes with 
young four months. But when they have been 
impregnated, they separate the (kwts from them; 
for, by assailing and wounding them, they become 


vol. it. r the 

- Iproperly (he joints of the shoulder.. 

* Eustathius and Pausanlas said, this word sig¬ 

nified the hard .kin on the back, and on the upper part of 
the neck of oxen and swine. 

7 Pl»ny My* the same thing ; viii. 5|. 





the cause of abortion. One boar is sufficient for 
ten sow*. The pigs that are furrowed in the 
vintcr forsake the teats, on account of the 
inclemency of the aeatber, and on account of 
their not having a sufficiency of milk, their 
dams driving them away, because their teals, 
being destitute of milk, are forcibly tortured and 
wounded by their teeth. When tin: aom have 
nlbo forrowed, they leave the oflsjwing with the 
dams during two months ; they then sepurale 
them. They ulso cover the dam so, that indeed 
• iglit months of the year may he allotted to her 
breeding, und four months to the wiring of her 
offspring. You arc also to confute each breeding, 
sow in her own stye, tint die progeny of different 
dams may not be intermixed one with another, 
and that the progeny may be accustomed to their 
dams, and (lie dams to the pigs; for if they are 
intermixed one with nnoUicr, it bimpossible for 
the dams to know than. Hut it is better, if 
every sou rears ber ouu pigs. This animal is 
chiefly fed with urorrn. It i, also fatted with 
wheat-bran, and with refuse from the threshing, 
floor, and with wheat. Harley also makes the 
animal get fat, and fit for breeding. ?igg are not 
infected with pestilential disease, or, when in¬ 
fected, they will be cured, if you throw the root 

of 
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of asphodel into the water which they drink, 01 
where they are frequently washed. 

VII. —CONCKHNING THE CUBE OK 8WINE. 

Swine will not be infected with disease, if you 
give them nine* river-crabs to cat. Diseased 
swine are known from the bristles plucked from 
the upper part of the neck; for if the bristles 
arc indeed clean, they ure healthy; but if 
bloody, or having a thick ichor* about them, 
they urc diseased. Democritus, the physician, 
orders three mime of the root of asphodel 
moderately pounded to be mixed with the 
food of each swine ; and he says that it will be 
perfectly well before the seventh day. If they 
have a fever, you are to take blood out of tlic 
tail; and if they are diseased in the tonsils, you 
are to take blood from the shoulders. If they arc 
indeed infected with an unknown disease, you are 
to confine them in the stye during a day and a 
night, and you arc not to set before them food or 
or drink ; but you arc to ptit in water the pounded 
roots of wild cucumbers for a whole day and u 
night, and you are to give them this to drink the 

T 2 day 

* l’iiny recommend* the same ; xxxii. 6. 

• Like an acrid fluid, which come* from wound*. 




day following; for, after they have copiously 
drunk of it, they will, by smiting, remove the 
cause of the disease. As this animal is much 
given to eating, it is very subject to pain* ot the 
spleen; having therefore extinguished coals of 
the tamarisk in water, give it the animal to drink. 
Wine also poured on coals of the tamarisk 
instead of water, and drunk, will cure human 
patients; and Democritus bears undoubted testi¬ 
mony to this. This same Democritus affirms, 
that it will be a more efficacious* remedy to pa¬ 
tients for the spleen, if, having licated iron red 
hot, you extinguish it in water, and you then mix 
the water with vinegar, and give it die splenetic 
patient to drink. When swine have indeed been 
stung by any reptiles, they will be cured by the 
remedies prescribed for the flock. 

VIII.—COXCERVI90 WILD SWINE. 

If you wish not to be hurt by them, carry the 
claws of a crab about you. 

IX. 

* Spletialgia. Pain of the spleen, or of the parts about the 
spleen. 

‘ This is prescribed by Celsus ; rr. 9 


IX.- CONCERNING THE SALTING OF ALL KINDS 

OF MEAT. 

Flesh dressed 4 and dried, and put in shady and 
moist places, exposed to the north rather than to 
the south, keeps fresh for a very considerable 
time. Snow being put about it, and chaff being 
poured on, keeps it tl»e sweeter; and you are not 
to give animals, who*: flesh is to be salted, drink 
the* day before. But persons who salt meat 
ought to rid it of the bones; and parched salt is 
best adapted to the purpose : and the vessels in 
which the meat is to be salted, arc better when 
they have had oil and vinegar in them. Goats 
tlcsh, and mutton, and venison, arc best salted, 
if, after they have been first sprinkled with salt, 
the moisture anil the animal juice arc removed 
and wiped off, they arc again sprinkled with 
salt, and arc then laid among grape-stones not 
separated from the kernels, so that thcy f may not 
touch one another, but that the intermediate part 
may be well supplied with grape-stones: and if 
you pour sweet must on the meat, it will he much 

better. 

T 3 BOOK 

* Cleaned, in the Grech. 

• The day before they are killed. 

1 i. e. lbe piece*. 
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BOOK XX. 


II TPOTfl FSIS. 

These things are im tkh Book, being indeed the Twentieth, 
concerning fhe Select IVo j.u of Agrictitvra, and com- 
priMiig I be arrangement concerning tbc propagating of 
h»h, and the bringing of them from different place* into 
one »pot, and concerning the taking of them, and the 
composition of all kind* of baits that are adapted .to the 
Inking of different river and ora fish. 


I.—CONCERN INC THE PROPAGATING OP PISH. 


Fish-ponds 


arc to be made in an inland 


situation, the extent one wishes, and has die 
power to make them; and they are to he fiftetf 
with fish that breed in river-water; or one may 
Transfer fish* from the sea into river inter: and 

jtersons who are near tlic sea or a lake, what 
kind of fish soever the part of tlie sea produces, 


stock their artificial pond with them. One is also 

to 


* Mixed fish, in the original, which may refer to such fish 
as live in fresh as well as ia salt water. 


to adapt them to the nature of the place; and ii 
it is indeed fenny, lie is to put in fish that live in 
fenny situations; ami if it is rocky, he is to put 
in those* that are bred in such situations. I he 
tenderest herbage is also thrown in to Iced them, 
and very small'fish, mid the gills and intestines 
of fish, and tender figs cut small, and soft cheese, 
to sea and to rock fish; and squiUae, and gudgeons, 
or any thing ol tiitf kind, onc may be supplied 
with, or some coarse bread, or dry figs cut small. 
There will also be plenty of fish in any place, if 
you throw tlic herb polysporos, which greatly 
resembles polygons, well shred, into die water 
in which fish arc bred. 


II.—TO nRlKO tli H tO 0*E PLACE. 

Ii.\vi.vo separately pounded, and then mixed 
with fine sand* and hav ing laid them in tho place 
an hour or two before, puleginm, thymbra*, ori¬ 
ganum, agmpsucbum\ three drams of each; the 
bark of libanotua, myrrh, sinopis, eight drams 

T 4 of 

h Called by the Romans fitett ittUtikt, because they 
lived near rocky shores. 

* Saturcia. 

* Sometimes called amarccwi; Maids. »ii. 40. 




of each; half a mina of meal 1 of parched bar¬ 
ley reduced to solution in well-flavoured wine; 
twenty-four drams of roasted bog's liver, an equal 
quantity of goat-suet, and as much garlic; set 
your nets. But some throw in the herb delphi¬ 
nium", pounded and sifted, and allure the fish, 
that they may take them with their hands. Some 
make up. with mould and bran, half a mina of 
garlic, or an equal quantity of sesamum, pule- 
giunt, origanum, thyme, sainpsuchutn, thymbra, 
stnphisagria, thirty-two drams of each, sprinkling 
on them a mina of meal of |»rched barley, an 
equal quantity of alica", sixteen drains of liba- 
notus; and they throw them in. 

111.—TO TAKE RIVER-FISH. 

Pound mutton suet, parched sesamum, garlic 
with well-flavoured wine, thyme, dried sampsti- 
chum, on equal quantity of each, and make 
thorn up with bread, and throw them in. 

IV. 

1 AA^iTor. 

* Consr.lt Matth. lib. iii. c. 70. The original says, the 
male herb delphinium. 

" Pliny prescribes a method of making alica with 

spelt j lib. xviii. c. 11 . 



XV.—TO BRING ALL KINDS OF FISH INTO ONE 

PLACE. 

Pound separately and together the blood of 
oxen, goats, sheep, swine, and the feces out of 
the small 0 intestines, thyme, origanum, pulegium, 
thymbra, sampsuchum, garlic, the lees of wine 
of a good flavour, an equal quantity of each, 
and of the suet of the same animals; and when 
you have made them into masses, throw them 
into the places an hour before, then' cast your 
net. 

V.— FOR TAKING ALL KINDS OF FISH. 

Having mixed together the blood of a black 
shc-goat, the lees of wine of a good flavour, and 
a due quantity of meal of parched barley, and 
having made it up with the lungs of the goat cut 
small, use it But if you sprinkle salt on the 
fishing line, a person will not take a fish. 

* vr 

O These, in the human body, are duodenum, jejunum, e: 
ileum. 

e •• Then cast your net round them,” in the Greek. 




VJ. 


oycr.Bxnrc tiie caicuisq of nsrr. 


I WISHED indeed, most 1 honoured Sir, to ex¬ 
plain 10 you the nature of tfsb, as 1 may use the 
expression, and their mode of life, and the 
breeding and the rc»rinj> of tliero, ami the length 
ot their Irte, and which of them belong to the 
sea, and which to rivers and to lakes; then to 
specify which of them are squamous, and which 
arc prickly, and which arc smooth; and 1 which 
have delicate sheila; and which are viviparous, 
and which arc oviparous; and which of them *ro 
solitary; and which of than devour one another ; 
and which do not at all come near one another. 
So fur did 1 wish to proceed with active fortitude, 
that none of die inhabitants of die main might 
puss unnoted; but we will indeed treat of then* 


in due time: and now, as 1 perceive sonic person* 
ardently desires dissertation on diis subject, and 
diey apply for it in good earnest, I rill without 
hesitation satisfy their export*kin< on each head, 
in common, and at the same time, in proper 
terms, us the subject necessarily requires; and 1 
will throw some light on die different parts of it, 

from 

’ Supposed to be Constantine. 


' ; Athcnxus, p. 106 . Aristotle dr Genera¬ 

tion Animal, i. 14. el dr Part. Animal. iL 17. 
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e documents, which Asclepius\ and Ma 
and Paxamus, and Democritus, have 
tted to us. 

VII.—baits for fish. 

mullets, the pastinaca’, scorpii', elopes, 
s chalkeis’, scan', gjjWP'o sunnuttete, 

raphules*, kallicthucs, thynni*, trad.un% 

mclanuri, smaridcs', capitonca', poly- 

podes, 

s has been supposed to be an abbreviation of Ascle- 

*. 

tgray, in Greek, 

c father Lasher is now called 

.lied pagri, in Vitelli's translation. 

iftri of the Romans. 

c Pliny, lib. ix. c. \7• 

no. blue shark is now called glaum. 

ranslaled a-ni.iri by Vitelli. 

Mfkydi, in ViioU.. 

he tunny is called tkyunus. Pennant, class iv. 133. 
.. ii. 30. 

lie same in Vitelli. 

Sacutori et milanuri . in Vitelli, 

Matth. I. ii. c. 27. 

Pennant, class iv. 175* 
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podes 1 , vulpeculje*, boves 1 , musculi*, inormyn 1 , 
smyli'", sepite", phokides*, locu$t* r , die torpedo’, 
inlides', allabetes’, sargi, karidcs, charaki', bu- 
glossi 1 *, aurat®’, aleantrides* alosa?”, ilii y , ami®. 


* Puiipodi, in Midii. 

Long-tailed shark; Pennant, class iv. 44. 

* The sharp-nosed ray was called hot; Pennant, iv. 31. 

k The whale is called muhuIus by Pliny, lib. xi. C. 37* 
Pennant, class iv. lG. 


1 Mormirori, in Vitclli. 


" In some manusc ripts.thc word is written rpapr. 

* The cuttle-tish was called trpia ; Pennant, vi. 17- Matlh. 
ii. 20. 


° Pholsdi , in Vitclli. 

P Ivcuit* maniur. Kap&n. 
s Electric ray ; Pennant, iv. 36. 

* Julidi, in Vitclli. 

• Alabcturi, sargi, squills, in Vitclli. 


* 


d. X 



1 Variation, in Vitclli. 

« B*y\**m is 'the Greek name of the tole ; Pennant, iv. 


107. 


* Xgsa+fK is, in English, called gilt bead ; Pennant, ir. 112. 
v A leant ride, in Vitclli. 

* Shad’s Pennant, iv. 10*. 

r a,»*, iUori nuri pact, in Vitclli. Needham 

wishes to change any into **$*•*. It ought to be 




cordyte* i for smaU sea-fisb, as gudgeons, ascii.*, 
daci*. porci', the mus.ela-, the lepidotus', or- 

phus, leucopis, muraeroe, coracini', curabi, an- 

guillfe*, buccina*, latili, purpura- 1 , lupi; and for 

all kinds in every season, and for small fe - 

The* first bait is for large fish; as for jul.des, 

glauci, phagri, and likewise for all large fish 

Jot this bait as soon as it is set on the hook, and 

touches the water Urn, small f-ru.g thearrrval 

of the large fish withdraw, and the large fish, 

tempted by the natural sweetness of the bait 

conic out of their haunts, although they may be 

two 

• in .He Greek. Car***, ■» V “ cU " 

• r »•<»**-’• The «mc in Vitelli. 

» The tame in Vitelli. 

« The same in Vitdli. 

- The bearded cod. Pennant, iv. 87- 

• U, Mi, or,In. in V1 " m ' 

t The same it» Vitelli. 

• Eel*. 

h k«*u*. 

. More than one in tire luli.n Penn.n«,«. 7*. 

. The fa* «b.t U P«cr,hC. U b f-M* *• 

m , nn the Uit recomn.en.led in the nest wct.on. It »to 

be wished this chapter had comedown with fewc m Elions 

of imperfection. 
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two stadia 1 distant, and from a natural propensity 
they play and contend with each other, and being 
uttracted with pleasure, they neither struggle nor 
run away with the fishing-line. 

VIII. —COMPOSITION OF BAIT. 

Ok the siiuros* and of oats eight drams; of ‘ 
the down of thistle, of anise, of cheese made of 
goats milk, four drams of each ; two drams of 
opoponax’; four drums of the blood of a hog ; 
four drums of gaibanum: pound them carefully 
apart; and having mixed them together, pour 
some genuine rough wine on them; and having 
made them intocollyria*, as you do suffumigations, 
dry them in the shade. 

IX. 

1 The Greek r*t*t consisted of a hundred English jmcy*, 
♦ ft. 4 . 5 inches. 

- Mattb. 1. ii. c. 56. 

• Of (he flying down, oflighf colour, in the Greek. 

e Sometime called AtratUum ; Mattb. iii. SO. 

f The to/fyris of the Greeks were so called from their 
form. They had their and 



IX. —ANOTHER COMPOSITION FOR LARGE CO- - 
RACIN'I ONLY, AX EXCELLENT BAIT. 

Eight scruples of parched lentils, a dram of 
parched cumin, of sour grapes and raw mullet 
four drams, four drams of coronopodium 1 , a 
dram of bitter, that is, of crude anthyalia/ four 
drams of dried date, a dram of castor': having 

pounded them all q ui ts 6 » makp ,hc,u U P witl ‘ 

the juice of anetlnim*; and having made (hem into 
collyria, use titan. 

X.—FOR RIVER-FISH, WHICH OX*i’lAX L'SED. 

Having cut some veal into very small pieces, 
put it in a pot' with the calf* blood, and let it 
remain during ten dap, and then use it for 
bail. 


XI.— BAIT TO WHICH FISH PROMPTLY COME. 

Make up some meal of parched barley, and 
throw in the pellets that arc made of it. 

XII. 

s Pliny, XX.. 16 . * Cdied antkyllU, Mal.h. 1. iii. c. 136. 

• Matth. 1. ii. c. 23. 

* Dill, or anct. 

■ The original implies it a cup of Lacedemonian make. 




XII. —rOR SMALL RIVER-FISH. 


Having mixed two min* of the bran of 
barley, and a clwenix of whole lentils, macerate 
them in a sufficient quantity of unadulterated 
garum*, and add a chcenix of sesamum, and 
scatter a little of tins, and throw it about in tlte 
water; for as soon as you have dispersed it, all 
the small fish will come to it, although they may 
be five stadia distant, they w ill come to the Kamo 
spot: but the large fish w ill fly away from the 
smell. Use it then in this manner, and it will 
ensure success. 


XIII.—ro» TIIF. FISH CALLED PORCI. 

Having pounded four drams of sesainmn, 
two drams of cloves of garlic, two drams of the 
flesh of the quail, well seasoned, a dram of 
opoponax, make then up with strigmentum"; 
and having fonned them into collyriu, use them. 

XIV. 

* See chap. *6. 

» In Creek >*•-«, which n*»n» ‘he sordes scr»|>c<l from 
the skin in ihe gymitsui, or place* of exercise. The Greek 
word sometime* means ihe sordc* of oil. 
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XIV. — FOR EELS. 

Take eight drams of the sea scolopcndra, 
eight drains of river* squill®, one dram of sc- 
aarnum, and use them. 

XV. —DA IT FOR SEA 1 MULLETS. 

Pound and mix all together a small quantity 
of nulaba thrum*,' ten grains of pepper, three 
grains of melanthum, the flowers of the sweet 
rush, and some put in a little of the inside, then 
macerate the crumbs of tine bread in a cotyla 
of Mareotic* wine, and take them up when 
dry, and haring* made them up, use them for 
bait. 

VOL. II. u XVI. 

* It appears from this passage that there were river as well 

as sea squill*. 

7 The mullet is reckoned among the piicn litloralet ; the 
species mentioned i.vrv prohablv lived more towards the 
main sea. 

* By way of eminence called folium. The tcmbul of 
Avicenna; Mattii. i. II. 

* The vines which produced this, arc mentioned by Virgil, 

G.ii. 91- 

* United, i* the Greek expression. 




XVI.— ANOTHER EXCELLENT BAIT, AND FIT 
FOR NO OTHER BUT FOT THE BEST MULLETS. 


Having pounded four drams of the liver of 
the tunny, eight drams of sea squilla?, four drams 
of sesamum, eight drains of bean-flour, two drams 
of crude ami®*, mix them with sapa; and having 
made them into coifyria, use them for bait. 

XVII.— BAIT FOR SEA MULLETS. 

Put the member 4 of a rain into a new pot, and 
having covered it with another pot, stop it so 
that it may have no vent, and send it to tho 
glass furnace to be set on from the morning to 
the evening, and you will find it become* quite 
lender; then use it for bait. 

XVIII. —A CONVENIENT PREPARATION, THAT 
THE FISH MAY COME TO THE SAME SPOT. 

Take three patella*/ that are produced on 
rocks, and having taken out the fish, inscribe on 

the 

e Mentioned in c. 7. 

- , y 

* Tender as cheese, in the Greek. 

f See Aristotle, Hist. An. lib. i*. c. 4; and Atbenau*. 
I»b. in. p. 85. The English name is limpet, in Greek >*«•■<. 


the shell the words which follow, and you will 
immediately see the fish come to the same place, 
in a surprising manner. The words are, the God 
of Armies, and the fishermen make use of them. 

XIX.— BAIT FOB SURMULLETS AID LARGE 
SC A It I, THAT THEY MAY BE ATTRACTED BY IT, 
TO WHICH NONE OF THE SMALL FISH MAKE 
TMEIIt APPROACH. ON ACCOUNT OP THE UN* 
SAVOURINFSS OF 7HE BAIT. BUT THE COM¬ 
POSITION IS NATURALLY OF AN ATTRACTIVE 
QUALITY. 

Having well pounded eight drams of the 
flesh of the river fish typhlinus*, eight drams of 
parched lentils, four drains of river squilla*, one 
dram of mnlabathrum, make them up with tlie 
white of an egg. and having made them into 
collyria, use them. 


XX.—FOR ALL LARGE SBA-F1SH, AS OLAUCI, 

ORPHI, AND FISH OF THIS KIND. 

The testes of a cock, with cones of the pine, 
both being parched and pounded, eight drams 

u 2 indeed 

■ Said, wq ihc authority of Hctychiui. to be an inhabitant 
of the Nile. 
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indeed of the former, and sixteen drams of the 
cones of die pine, are pounded as fine as flour; 
and they are made up coUyria, and they are 
set as hail for the fish. 

XXI.—foa MCRAVf. 

IIavivo pounded sixteen drams of tl»c river 
flilurus, eight drams of the seed of wild rue, eight 
drains of veal suet, sixteen drams of seaaimwi, 
and having made them into coUyria, use them. 

XXII. -'SOK POLVPODM* AND SCP|.lt. 

pound and make into coUyria, sixteen 
drums of sal ammoniac, eight drams of butter 
i|l«de from goat* milk, anil rub tl*c ropes, or sails 
that arc not licinmrd, with them, for then the 
fish will feed round them, and they will not go 
nuny; and do you draw up and pour into the 
bout the locustir, muricca, porphunr, uml what¬ 
ever fish there arc. 

XXIII. -1 OK O Til I K KINDS OP FISH. 

Mix eight drains of ,al ammoniac, a dram of 
onion, six drums ol veal suet; make the hooks 

‘ ' ‘ • of l 

* In Lniin p*yp4. iokfttKanft of the A.M.rir. goo 
Umety, Trait/ Hu Drapau-, «,«J M.lth. ii. 30 . 





of a sea-green colour, and having rubbed them 
with the preparation, use them; and the fish will 
spontaneously come, being attracted by the smell, 
and they will thus be taken. 

XXIV.—BAIT FOR ALL FISH IN F.VEHY SEASON. 

Take four drams of the leaves of Celtic nard, 
one dram of cypcru* « small quantity ol Egyp- 
tiau suyrnium, as much cumin as you can hold 
between three fingers, a handful of the seed of 
anethum; having pounded ami sifted them, pour 
them into a reed; and taking worms or similar 
productions, wash them, and put them in a 
vessel, and press out the moisture of agrostis* on 
the spot, and mix a sufficient quantity of the 
composition, and putting the worms into tlw* mass, 
bruise them, and then lay your bait 

XXV'.—FOR SMALL FISH. 

A CHiCNix of river squill® is macerated in 
the genuine brine of salted coracini, and is sea¬ 
soned during two days; on the third day lay your 

u 3 bait: 


1 Oiutatrum in Latin; Matth. lib. iiu c. 65. 
k The text i* here rather embarrassed. 
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bait: and fish with two reeds', having four hooks 
each; and having an assistant with you, you 
will take such a quantity, that you will not be 
outdone by the cast net, nor by the other common 
net of the fishermen. 

XXVI.—UNIVERSAL BAITS. 

Having well pounded and mixed lentils with 

dry amylum, make use of them. 

XXVII— FOR ALL SMALL FISH. 

Take flic flesh* of snails, without the tails, 
and bait with them, not using too great a quan¬ 
tity. 

XXVIII.— COVCEBKIVO WEF.I.S. 

Tiif. dregs of inyrobalanura“, human fjrccs, 
fine bread, pound each by itself, and mix the 
three ingredients, and put them into the weel, 
nud use them, and they will be efficacious. 

XXIX. — ANOTHER CONCERNING WEELS. 

A bait which fishermen make use of, as I 
have found it prescribed. Take the shells that 

are 

m Tn* n(u. 

■ Ofau unguenfaria of the Romms, Malik, if. 154. 


/ 
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are called pomatia that grow on rocks, and the 
insides of them, and fish with them. 

XXX.—FOR SEA MULLETS. 

Mix a dram of the shell of the sepia with 
green sisymbrium, and with water, and with fine 
flour, and with cheese made from cows milk, 
and make useoMt^^^ j0* 

XXXI.—FOR SCORP1I OKLV. 

Eight drams of saw-dust of the sycamore, 
and of the stem of the artichoke, and of sanda- 
rach r , with five caterpillars, that are found on 
cabbages, and wheat well pounded; having 
mixed them w ith sand, and poured water on them, 
make them info pellets, and bait with them. 

XXXII.—FOR SEA PHAGRt. 

Mix a decoction of melanthium with locust® 
and round worms, and with wheat flour; then 

v 4 pour 

0 Thus called from their opcrcuUm. Pennant, vi. 128. 

t The sandirack of the Greeks was a kind of arsenic, 
called by the Romans amripigmrntaM. The Arabs called 
the gum which flowed from the juniper, by this name. 

Matth. v. 8!. 



4 

k 
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pour on some water, and having made them of 
fhe cons istence of honey, bait with them. 


XXXIII. —FOR RA PH IDES* OXLY. 

Make up the gall of a calf with the meal of 
parched barley, and oil, and water, into pellets, 
and bait with it; and having masticated it, spit 
it into the water, and the fish will make their 
approach. 


xxxrv .— FOR Tf.vxn.s ox tv. 

Havivo burnt walnuts to ashes, and having 
pounded tliem quite line w ith smnpsurhum, and 
with line bread macerated in water, and with 
goats cheese, and having made them into pellets, 
make use of them. 

XXXV.- FOR SMA RIDES. . 

It ■ 

IIavixc. j»nuwb*d irlth bread, and with 
cheese made of goats and cows milk, and with 
line Hour, and having made it into balls, bait 

with it. 

XXXVI. 

' The Latin name of thh fpreics i» ana; in English, the 
pipe fish. 
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XXXVI— FOR THE RAY. 

Having soaked pigeons dung with the finest 
flour, make it up. 

XXXVII.— ANOTHER FOR THE SAME PURPOSE. 

Having boiled lettuce-sccd, and having poured 
butter and the finest flour on it, make it up. 

XXXVTtt— FOR SALPA*. 

Having boiled green moss from a rock with 
oil, bait with it. 

XXXIX.— FOR GLAUCI. 

Having broiled and l»oned the fish called 
amitt, caltichlhuei, and ,hais, and liaving added 
to them inoss and coarse 1 barley-meal, and having 
made them into balls, bait with them. 

XL.— FOR TRACHURI. 

Having macerated asinine* fares in the juice 
of coriander, and having made them into balls 
with fine flour, bait with them. 

AI -I * 

• In Greek in Latin, tmilago. 

• See Pliny, lib. ix. c. 18 . 

« in Greek. 

• The authenticity of the Greek word ha> been questioned. 
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XLI.—FOR MULLETS, &C. 

Hav.no mixed together bread made of fine 
flour and goau cheese, and asbestos', pound 

them, and pour sea-water on then.; and making 

then, into balls, bait with them. 

X l.ll .—FOB POLYPODW. 

Hav.no tied some sued! monnyn- round a 
strong line, you arc to hail with them. 


XLIII.— for SEPIA ONLY. 

Hav.no pounded leea of wine wifi, oil without 
water, and proceeding to the place, throw them 
mtothe sea; and seeing that the lee, descend, 
they will cm,, the cuttle-liquid-, and they will 
come ,0 the place in which the oil ha, ,p,,a,ed ; 
an<l so take them. 

XLIV.— FOR LOCUSTS. 

Hav.no 

porpl.yne w.th «i. , nd ,o,er . Uale ^ ^ 
the rock, and you will lake them. 

XLV. 

* Amianthus and quicktime has each this name. 

* Pliny, ix. Q3. 

* See Pliny, lx. 29 . 



XLV.— FOR MELANURI. 


Take a goat’s liver, and bait your hooks with 
it- We have also found another bait for sea prey, 
and for many other fish, the hoof r of a goat or 
of an ass. 

XLVI. — -COMFOSJT IQW OF GARUM. 

Wi»AT is called liquamtn is thus made: the 
intestines of fish are thrown into a vessel, and are 
salted; and small fish, especially atherin®', or 
small mullets, or interne*, or lycostomi*, or any 
small fish, are all salted in the same manner; and 
they are seasoned in the sun, and frequently 
turned; and when they have been seasoned in 
the heat, the garum* is thus taken from them. A 
small basket of close texture is laid in the vessel 
filled with the small fish already mentioned, and 

the garum will flow into the basket; and they take 

up 

r In the original thus expr«**d: “ U* a. I»it the hoof of 
“ a goat or of an ass." 

• Athcrine in Vitclli. 

» Described by Matthiolus, lib. u. C. 28. 
k Called by Aristotle and iElianus Amt. H. A- 

lib. viii. c. 13. *lian. ». A. Ub. «ii. c. 
e Sec Pliny, sxxi. 7. 


V 
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„p „h.l has been percolated Enough tl* W** 
which i, died ^ *«-*; 

.he feculence i. umde into alec". Bul ' " “ * 

Ilians prepare i. in Uii. manner: they indeed who 
am..., orT.rge ,n™. -hid, a. more eUg.b e. 
b«. ,f .he, cannot ge. .hem, i s cos,o.n, or .-ur^ 

or scombri 1 , or rice, and . m.x.ur. of all » 
they ihrow Uku, ...o . bdiing-.rough. n »lnch 
Uiey have been u*d ,o ml. <he.r meal. «nd 
having applied <«o Indian -sun. of «U fo » 

inodius* of UK f»lh .be, .hem, «■ «* * 
may be mixed aid. .he aaU; and having and. red 

them .o lie during one mgbg .he, p... 
an earthen vc*cl; and .he, set thum .he aim 
during .no or Uiree mon.l«, -'ir""S "'** 

■link a. vUi.ed periods, ,1 k, Uko de and Mop 
.hem and lay dieo. by. Some indeed pour an 
j. xinrii of old wine on a »c*tar.«.» of fi*h. 
if you with ton* the garum immediately, that ns 
to imolatc it. but to boil it, you are to do rt 
i„ th,. manner: take some strong brine that .. 

proved, 


&c. in ihc chapter 


- Sc* UUlor. 0.1;. *- 

. Pliny rocnU*i ho* * 
already cited- 

* Called by tb* Uctrti ' 

• Mac karri. 

a One peck 7.6* wt ‘«**** in com rara»ure. 





proved, so that an egg being put into it may 
swim (but if it sinks, it has not a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of salt); then throw die fish into the brine, 
in a new pot, and adding some origanum, set it 
over a good fire, until it boils, that is, until it 
begins to be a little diminished (some also add 
sapa to it); then when it is cool, pour it into a 
strainer a second and a third time, until it conies 
out clear; and having stopped it, lay it by. Hut 
the best garum, which is called aimation , is thus 
made: the intestines of the tunny, with the gills, 
and the ichor", and the blood, are taken, and they 
are sprinkled with a sufficient quantity of salt; 
and they arc left in the vessel during two months 
in general; the vessel being then tapped, the 
garum called aimation is drawn 1 . 

1 The Lacedemonian* had wb.l ihe Roman, called Jm 

„ gr .», which wa. lermed «,- <">■» «•** * P— 

this composition derived it* name. 

«• Watery humour like *crum. 

» Comet out, u the Greek cxprfMtoa. 


THE END. 


W. Sr.Uk.iy, *Wc», 57. *•**““• 


